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PREFACE. 



Theology is a mine, which cannot be very 
easily exhausted. Directly or indirectly, it 
comprehends so much within its circle, that 
almost every other line of study may well 
be deemed subservient to it. Hence, even 
if two persons agree in their sentiments on 
any particular topic, they will always differ 
very greatly in their mode of treating and 
illustrating it : but, if they disagree in their 
very principles, their respective productions 
will then indeed be most widely dissimilar. 

In regard both to the Levitical Dispensa- 
tion and to that form of serving God which 
preceded it, my own views are certainly 
very unlike those of Bishop Warburton, 
though no person is^ more disposed than 
myself to concede all due honour to that 
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truly great and original mind. The field of 
discussion however lies open to every one : 
and the cause of truth Viil\\ always be ad- 
vanced by patient investigation. I have 
endeavoured to establish a system relative 
to the genius and object of God's ancient 
coinmunications to man, which I conceive 
to be more scriptural than that of the authw 
of the dimne legation of Moses. In pursu- 
ing this desigi>i it was - impossible for me 
not to notice the theory of Bishop Warhur- 
ton : but, whenever my subject has brought 
me in collision with that emi]q^nt prelate* I 
trust that I have always preserved the re- 
spect which is di*e to such a man. Much 
has often be^i said of his. lordships. acri« 
mony: but they, who und^take to censure 
him, wduld do well to consider.the provo-. 
cation Which he received. I mean, not to 
s£^; thajt any provf^cation can absolutely 
justify a. maa in departing frow the spirit 
()i Christian cwtrtei^; but it surely njay de^ 
much in the way of extenuatiop. r Most 
lamentaUe it is, that persons cannot di^r 
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upon a litigated theological topic without 
thinking it necessary to revile and calum- 
niate and tear each other in pieces: but 
still it ought not to be forgotten, that by far 
the greatest part of the Bishop's lofty rough- 
ness owed its origin to the vulgar and dis- 
gusting abuse of his opponents. When a 
man, conscious of his own integrity and of 
his sincere desire to promote the cause of 
religion, has not, on that account, been the 
more able to escape from the brutal fangs of 
those who imdertook to examine his noble 
work ; we may grieve, but we cannot won- 
der, that such a man, feeling as he must 
have felt the mightiness of his intellectual 
powers, should have dealt around him his 
giant blows with more of strenuousness than 
of suavity. 



Long-Newton Rectory, 
April 18, 1819. 
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I. He cdlit^tids, diat Adam and Eve were not placed ^in 
•Pataidise imtiaedktely on their creation; but that, 
i ' having beeii created mortal, the;^ were kept some 

tkne under the tutdage of natural religion, ere they 
' ''*• were^ introduced into the garden and there gifled 

witik^ im mor ti Jity upcm their first becoming the sub- 
jects of revealed teligion. p. 80. 
<i. The argument, by which he would ftroveH^at our 
fi»t^pia:6iits were ct^ated moftdl. p. SO. 
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^ c ttfterwtrd beitonmt iipon liim tn Paradise, 

does not accord with tlie scriptural account 
of death as being the penalty of sin. p* ^3. 
(3<) He hasr omitted to give an accurate definition of 
the term mortality, p. 37. 
\ (4<) His attempt to prove extrinsically, that by the 
fall the soul of Adam became mortal as, he 
supposes it to have been originally created, is 
not satis&ctory. p. 40. 
(5,) He himself admits, that this supposed loss of 
unmortality on the part of ihie soul of man is 
not declared explicitly by Moses, p. 41. 
(6.) He is inconsistent even with his own theory: 
for, after all, he admits, that in truth the 
human soul did not become mortal in conse- 
quence of the fall. p. 43. 
JS« The arguments, by which he would prove, that our 
first parents, previous to their introduction into 
Paradise, were kept under the sole tutelage of 
natural religion, p. 50. 
(1.) His first argument stated and discussed, p. 51. 
(^.) His second argument stated and discussed, 
p. 54. 

3, The arjgfument, by which he would prove the ex- 

istence of an ahteparadisiacal state on the part of 
our first parents, shewn to be inconclusive by the 
fact that Eve was created in Paradise 4^ whence she 
plainly coul4 not hav^ eidsted in an anteparadisia- 
cal state, p.^66. 

4. Respecting the true chronological arrangement of 

the planting of the sacred garden of Eden. The 
bishop supposes, that the garden was planted on 
the third^day^ of thp cr^ition; whereas it really 
was planted on the sixth day. His opinion qua- 
dnrtes; p^ 66^ j • 
(1*) Nieidier with-Ae^ob^^ous purport of the.history 
of the third day's work. p« 66* 
a2 
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polytheism universally prevailed, and that this sup- 
plied his alleged ignorance of a fUture state, p. 100* 
1* His evidence for this opinion is defective in quatUiJty. 

p. 105. 
t. It is unsatisfactory in its nature, p. 106. 
^. The opinion is sufficiently overturned by the single 
case of Cain and Abel. p. 107. 
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Respecting the length of the six dennurgic daySf in the amrse of 
fvUch God is said to hs^e fashioned the fiuUerial wartdcvt 
of Chaos, p. 111. 
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TIttt the six denrinrgie days wore six p«rioat, each of vast 
thougb uncertain length^ may be proved by four several 
arguments, p. 111. 
- !• By analogy of language, p. 112» 
II. By the necessity of the Mosaical narrative, p. 117. 

III. 9f the tenoi- of ancient tradition, p. 119. 

I» Hie doctrine of the Hindoos, p. 119. 
2. The doctrine of the ancient Persians and Etruscans, 
p. 119. 

IV. By the discoveries of modem physiologists, p. 120. 

1* The deluge is insufficient to account for the fossil 
phenomena, which occur in the strata of the earth, 
p. 121. 
{!.) l¥hole genera of animals now exist only in a 
fbssil state : but we are assured, that pairs of 
all the genera of antediluvian land-animals 
were preserved in the ark: therefore those 
genera could not have become extinct by 
means of the flood, p. 122. 
(2.) The strata, which contain the fossils in question 
have been broken and dislocated by the flood r 
therefore the strata themselves, and conse- 
quently the fossils which they contain, must 
have existed before the flood, p. 123. 
(3.) No proper fossil portion of the human subject 
has ever yet been discovered ; a matter 
whoUy unaccountable, if the other fossils 
were the consequence of the deluge, p. 124. 
2. Every difficulty will be removed, if we admit the 
six demiurgic days to be six very long periods, 
p. 125. 
(1.) The work of the first day. p. 126. 
(2.) The work of the second day. p. 128. 
(3.) The work of the third day. p. 130. 
(4.) The work of the fourth day. p. 132. 
- - (5.) The work of the fifth day. p. 134. 

(6.) The work of the sixth day. p. 14 1. 
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^ ^.'We «re now 4*<^elli9g on the oargnaic re»iiii» ct 
fotui))^ fuiiis ^ the third and fiftl^'wid su^th 
demiurgic periods, p. 143. 

4. With the theory thus exhibited^ the actual fom&ation 
• of the globe perfecdy agrees, p. 143. 

(1.) The waters opce covered, during a long spiKse of 
time, theiKiatter out of which the primitive 
mountains have been formed: and, during 
that long space of time, they did not support 
any living bodies, p* 143* . ■ 

(2) The earth was brought into its present state, not 
instantaneously, but by a long series of con- 
secutive operations, p. 145 • - 

(3.) There was no more than a ungle formation of 
' . each class of vegetables and animals : so that, 

although many genera may. have become ex- , 
, tinct anterior to the formation of man, and 
although many^^cteJL of genera now existing 
may have perished in the waters of the de« 
luge, still no new formatioa <^ any new 
species or genera has subsequently occurred, 
p. 145, 

(4.) The actual succession of extraneous fossils, in 
the several strata of the earth, exactly agrees 
with the order of formation in the work of 
the six days, as set forth by Moses: inso- 
much that the earliest organized bodies are 
found in the lowest strata; and the later 
organized bodies severaUy, in the higher 
strata, p. 149. 

5. An extension of time far beyond six natural days 

being rendered absolutely necessary by existing 
.phenomena, it is to be procured by lengthening 
the six days into six vast periods, rather than by 
placing any acts of formation^ as contradistin- 
guished to creation, anterior to the first of the six 
days. p.. 156. 
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(l.).fieeaiise liie cordsr (rffoMol atratificatiDn is found 
exactly ta a^ee with the <»d»p observed in 
the work of the six days; a. coidcidence, 
•trhich dearly evinees tlieir mutual connection, 
p. 157, 

(9«) Because the placing any act oi formation ante* 
rior to the first demiurgic day is irreconcile- 
able with the scriptural account ; whieli 
unequivocally represents the work oi forma- 
tion as commencing on the first day, and 
therefore shuts out any prior act of formation. 
p. 157. 
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periods, on the ground that such an arrangement 
fiirnishes an efifectual answer to the infidel objec- 
tion which has been drawn from the lavas of 
mount Etna with their alternating strata of mould, 
p. 159. 

7. There is some reason to believe, that the ancient 

l^ytidogists of Babylon were not whoMy igayitfir. 
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doctrine of Redemption, p. 167. 

Ajximpia^ into the special object of the Patvifurdial Dispensa- 
ticm. This we must learn firom the h^|ory of the fall, 
p. 167. 
I. The inquiry conducted iM^^vdy. p. l^^ 

1. The dbject ^ the Patriarchal Dispensation^ was not 
' to convey the knowledge of the Divine Unity, 

p. JL66. : ' 
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2. Iuo\aJ9ct was not to inculcate aathoriUtively the 

dutietofmoniHty. p. 169. 

3. Its object was not to teach the divine attributes of 

wisdom, and power and justice, p. 169. 

4. Its object was not to communicate any knowledge, 
. which man had ahready possessed during his abode 

kiPtatfUse. p. 170. 
II. The inquiry conducted positively, p. 170. 

1. The object. of the Patriarchal Dispensation must 

have been to inculcate the doctrine of Redemption, 
p. 170. 

2. Accordingly, it commences with the promise of » 

Redeemer, p. 171. 
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by mtinkmd during the patriarchal ages^ so far as the mat" 
ter can he ascertained from Scripture, p. 173. 

Here however an inquiry arises, whether the import of the 
first promise was at all understood by the early race of 
mortals ; and, if at all, to what extent, p. 173. 
I. A discussion of the question, whether the import of the 
first promise was at all understood by the early race 
of mortals, p. 174. 
Ik The obvious nature and intention of the prophecy 
reacting the Seed of the woman. requires us to 
sujqpose, that man understood the drift of the 
first promise, so far as was necessary for every 
saving purpose, p. 174. 
2» This is admitted by Bishop Warburton: and such 
an admission involves a knowledge both of re* 
demption and of a future state, p. 177. 



\ 
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!• The prinudry question of our first parents after the 
ikll would reapeet the nature of die serpent. 
p. US. 
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(1.) Aftar the fall, Jehovah the Messenger Visibly 
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thus manifested, p. 195. 
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man form. p. 200. 
S. The explanat(nry rev^tion of the first promise was 
made at the institution of sacrifice, p. 20d. 
(1.) The universally prevalent notion of vicarious 
piacularity must, in the very nature of things, 
have been handed down firom Adam. p. 208<. 
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tution, is unsatisfactory, and rests upon no solid 
grounds, p. £14. 
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durougfa the piaculair death of the woman's promised 
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p. 2«1. 
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2. A trial of the second theory by the same test. 

p. 286. 
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wcfHAap'BrSMkmiim^ form of 

1 • A Btatement of &e aatgmxmxt in ikvour of the pri- 
ority of Hero-worship, p. 2M, 

2. An examinatbn- of the evidence aflbrded by San- 

choniatho. p. 263. 

(1.) If we admit the alleged evidence to he valid, it 
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p. 263. 

(2.) That part of Ihe evidence, which alone really 
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ority of Hero-worship* p. ^4. 

3. Respecting Sanchcmiatho's attestation to the antedi- 

luvian OT^^ of Saluaiysm. p. 270. 
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the antediluvians were Sabians. p. 271. 

(2.) The nature and consequences of the antedilu- 
vian apostasy, p. 272. 

4. An examination of Bishop Warbturton's theory. 

p. 275. 
(1.) Iliere is a total want of proof, that idolatry 
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knowledge <^ their Creator, p. 278. 
(2.) His account of the rise of Hewnworship is un- 

sads&ctory. p. 287* 
(3.) His account of the rise of Sahianism is equally 
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IV. An inquiry into the mode, in which gendle theology ori- 
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1* Early speculations respecting the import of the 
phrase Seed of the woman* p. 298. 
(i.) Consequences which flowed from the opinion of 
those, who held that the promised Deliverer 
was to he bom in the ordinary course of ge- 
neration, p. 300. 
(2.) Consequences which flowed from the opinion of 
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drnie, who fa^ that he was to be miracu- 
lously IxMrn firom a.virgiii» p. S06m 

2. The sentimantiof ike Gentiles rdativc to the sacri- 

ficial atonement to be made by the serpenticidal 

and yirgin-bom God* p. 312. 
(1.) The mystical sacrifice of the Phemcians. p. 313. 
(2.) The mystical sacrifice of the Hindoos* p. 314. 
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330. 
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which has been laid down reUtive to the origination 
of gentile theology, p, 338. 
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Respecting the nature of the antediluvian apostasy, p. 344. 

It may be doubted, whether the apostate angels, mentioned by 
St. Jude and St. Peter, mean Satan and bis confederates, 
p. 346. 
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i« Tha context of the paisage in* St. Jude affinrds a kejr to 
the right understanding both of itself and the parallel 
passi^ in St. Peter, p. S4$» 

1. The angels, mentioned by St. Jude, cannot be un- 

embodied spirits, p. d47. 

(1.) The original Greek word simjdy denotes fnesr 
tengers of any description, p. 347. 

(2.) But, what sort of messengers is intended, must 
be determined by the context : and that con- 
text shews, that they cannot be unembodied 
spirits, p. 348. 

2. The sense of the passage in St. Jude having been 

thua negatively ascertained, we shall t)ience be 
enabled also n^^atively to ascertain the sense 
of the parallel passage in St. Peter, p. S5S. 
(1.) The passage with its context^ as it occurs in St. 

Jude. p. S58. 
(^.) The parallel passage with its context, as it oc- 
curs in St. Peter, p. 356. 
3b The charactar of certain im|»ous heretics, both of 
their own and of fUture times, is described and 
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fligate Sodomites, to the unbelieving Israelites, 
and lastly to the iqpostate angeb or messengers, 
p. 358. 

4. Our search dierefore for these heretics must be two- 
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(i.) Those of them, who were contemporary with 

the j^KMtles, were liie paganizing heretics of 

the Gnostic school, p. 360. 
(52.) Those of diem, who were still future when the 

apostles wrote, constitute as a body the great 

Antichrist of the last age. p. 360. 

5. Sudi heretica being compared to the antediluvians, 

an apostate infidelity must have been the leading 
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' badge of the times ufimediiitely preeefing^ehe^e* 

luge. p. 36J8. ♦ 
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p. 864. 

1. The proper sense of the term Angeluif as it is here 

used by the aposdes. p. 865< 
(1.) It. denotes a sacerdoicU messenger of Jehovah* 

p. 365. 
(2.) This view of the matter will explain several dif- 

ficuh passajfes t>f Sdriptiire i such as 1 Corinth* 

xi ia» £ Corinth, xn 7. Rev. xii. 7, 8* p. 

373. 

2. An inquiry into what particular messengers of Je^ 

hovah are here meant by the aposddi. p. 381/ 

(1:) They were priests, who had abdicated if sacer- 
dotal empire, and who had nulgtated from 
their proper habitations, p. 3#f . 

(2.) No such extraordinary evMt can be found, as 
occunring^aterdiirMttg^. p. 384. 

(3i.) The prie^oody under the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation, originaHy bidonged to die first-bom 
Cain : but he fi»rfeited It by apostate infide- 
lity and murder. It then devolved upon Seth 
and \aa posterity, p. SS^. 

(4.) The iiApious speculations of Cain« were handed 
down to his descendants, p. 31^1. 

(5.) In consequence of the exoommunicfl^oh of Cain, 
the antediluvians were diridiod into two com- 
munities': the first comprdbending the chil- 
dr^ df Cain; the second, the children of 
Sedi presiding a& regal priests over the other 
descendants of Adam in die younger lines, 
p. 393. 

(9») The infection of infidelity gradually spread from 
the one jcommunity to die othier. p. ^95. 
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(7.) The Mosaical account of the apostasy and illicit 
marriages of those, who are styled the sons of 
God, p. 396. 

(8.) These sons of God were the apostate Sethite 
priests : and they are the angels or messengers 
spoken of by St. Jude and St. Peter, p. 400. 

III. Much light is thrown on the present subject by the Jewish 

historian Josephus. p. 403. 

1. The angels, mentioned by that writer, are the sons 

of God, mentioned by Moses and the apostate angels 
mentioned by St. Jude and St. Peter, p. 405. 

2. He relates, that their children performed the same 

deeds as those ascribed by the Greeks to the Ti- 
tans and giants, and that Noah long fruitlessly at- 
tempted to reform them. p. 409. 
(1.) The ministry of Noah solely respected the apos- 
tate angeli of the house of Seth. p. 410. 
(2.) W^-have reason to believe, that these angeli 
made a daring attempt to storm the Paradisi- 
acal mount of God. p. 414. 

IV. Hie times, preoediiig the second advent of Christ, will 

resemble those wludk preceded the deluge, p. 423. 

V. Homogeneity requires, tliat any oAcr smgtlSf mentioned 

by St Jude and St. Peter in the course of the same 
passage, should be understood in the same manner as 
the apostate angels, p. 427. 

1. The Archangel or chief sacerdotal messenger is 

Christ, p. 427. 

2. The angels, spoken of as greater in power and 

might than the paganizing heretics of the apostolic 
age, are his faithful subordinate sacerdotal messen- 
gers, p. 428. 

VI. Conclusion, p. 430. 
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CHAPTER I 

ON THE PECUX.IAR GENIUS OF THE THREE DIS- 
PENSATIONS^ PATRIARCHAL, LEVITICAL, AND 
CHRISTIAN. 

From the time of the fall down to the tehnina- 
tion of the world, man lives under one and the 
same system of divine grace : a system, which 
was rendered necessary for him by the very cir- 
cumstance of the fall, and which therefore at no 
one period can diflTer essentially from itself. 

Yet, as in the natural world things do but 
gradually reach perfection, so likewise is it in 
the moral world. The scheme of God's mercy 
comnienced indeed with the promise, that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the head of the ser- 
pent: but it was successively developed from 
age to age, until that promised seed was mani- 
fested in the flesh at the day of his first advent ; 
nor will it be absolutely consummated, until 
the Redeemer shall appear again in the day of 
his second advent to receive his saints into glory 
and to banish eternally from the divine presence 
his irreclaimable enemies. 

b2 
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Hence, as might be anticipated from the very 
reason of the thing, the single grand system of 
grace divides itself into several successive Dis- 
pensations, each of which has its own proper 
object suitable to the times in which it was pro- 
mulgated. These successive Dispensations are 
three in number ; the Patriarchal, the Levitical, 
and the Christian : and, as being equally com- 
ponent parts of one system, they are closely 
connected with each other in the way of a 
mutual dependence; Christ himself, the pro- 
mised seed of the woman, being from first to last 
the sun of the entire system '. 

The object of the Christian Dispensation is so 
well known, that on that point I shall study 
conciseness : but the several objects of the two 
preceding Dispensations are not equally fami- ' 
liar. They form however a topic of very inte- 
resting inquiry : and the prosecution of such 
an inquiry will conduct us to various matters 
equally important and curious. 

A discussion of this nature cannot be more 
fitly introduced, than by some preliminary re- 
marks on the genius of those three successive 
Dispensations which constitute the three divi- 
sions of the single system of divine grace : for 
the genius and the object of each stand very 
closely connected. 

I. During the term of the Patriarchal Dispell- 

' See my Hors Mosaic, book ii, 2d. Edit 
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satiou, the light of divine knowledge shone with 
abundantly sufficient lustre to have conducted 
ALL men to heaven, if they had not wilfully 
perverted their ways and turned aside from the 
revealed will of God. Its characteristic or ge- 
nius therefore, like that of the Christian Dispen- 
sation, was UNIVERSALITY, 

When our first parents deflected from their 
original integrity, a mighty Deliverer was fore- 
told, who should enable them and all their de- 
scendants to triumph over their spiritual enemy, 
and who should provide them with ample means 
of being reconciled to their offended God. 

There is considerable reason to believe, that 
both the peculiar character of this Deliverer,^ 
and the special mode by which he should restore 
fallen man to the divine favour, were explained 
with sufficient clearness to Adam and Eve : and 
there is also reason to suppose, that, at least 
until the time of the deluge, there was a per- 
manent manifestation of Jehovah between the 
Cherubim at the eastern gate of Paradise, much 
in the same manner as at a subsequent period 
he permanently revealed his glory between 
these identical symbols within the Levitical 
sanctuary *. 

Under such circumstances, the Patriarchal 
Dispensation could not but be intended for 

* See below book L chap. 5, 6, 7. and Horae Mosaic, book 
ii. sect. 1. chap. 1. § VII. 1. (7.) 
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UNIVERSALITY I becRUse Adam after the crea- 
tion, and Noah after the flood, would severally 
communicate, to all their children and their 
children's children, the knowledge which they 
themselves possessed respecting Grod's gracious 
purposes ; and because no intimation is given, 
that this knowledge was to be confined to a 
particular family, while it was withheld from 
all the rest of mankind. Indeed, as from the 
beginning there could be no reason for any such 
confinement, and as each individual of whatso- 
ever house was equally interested in the divine 
revelation ; we might have anticipated from the 
very nature of things, that the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation was Tneant to be universal. If it 
failed of becoming so effectively, the fault was in 
corrupt man himself. 

1. When Adam and Eve were ejected from 
Paradise, it is natural to conclude, that they 
would not depart very far from the scene of 
their former happiness. This, I say, it would 
be natural to conclude, even if no light had 
been thrown upon the subject from Scripture. 
But Scripture does throw light upon it : and, at 
the same time, appears to mark with much pre^ 
cision, how very early the first apostasy com- 
menced. 

(1.) Cain^ having speculatively rejected the 
use of typical bloody sacrifice, and having 
thought proper to substitute for it an oblation 
of the fruits of the earth, rejected, by that pre- 
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sumptuous act of will-worship, the rite which 
hftd be6n ordained as explanatory of the mode 
wherein the promised seed was to effect recon- 
ciliation between God diid man : consequently, 
ass knowing the purport aiid nature of bloody 
sacrifice, he rejected the niode of reconciliation 
itself. Hence his offering was unpleasant in 
the sight of Jehovah : and hence, while he was 
assured that he should be accepted provided he 
did well ; he was admonished, that, as he did 
not well or was a sinner in the eyes of the Lord, 
he was forthwith to bring the victim which lay 
ready at the door as a sin-offering*. Cain 
however, instead of obeying the command of 
his God, slew his brother : and the result was a 
sentence of banishment from the divine presence. 
The murderer, we are told, tvent out from the 
presence of Jehovah, and dwelt in a land of wander' 
ing on the east of Eden*. 

Now what was this presence, from which he 
went out ? It is not said, that the divine appari- 
tion of Jehovah departed from Cain, but that 
Cain went out from the presence of Jehovah : 
and, as the murderer went out and dwelt errati- 
cally in a land to the east of Eden ; the obvious 
conclusion is, that he had previously dwelt in 
the land of Eden and therefore in the immediate 
vicinity of Paradise. The divine apparition 



' See Horae Mosaic, book ii. sect. 3. chap« 2. $ I. 2. 
» Gen. iv. 16. 
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then was manifested in the vicinity of Paradise: 
and, from its presence, Cain went out into a land 
of wandering. The apparition, consequently, 
was permanent in the spot where Jehovah had 
conversed with Cain : for it was Cain, not the 
apparitim, who departed. But, in the imme^ 
diate vicinity of Paradise, namely at its eastern 
gate, were stationed the Cherubim : and, when 
Cain left the Tieinity of Paradise, he fled into a 
land which lay to the east of Eden. Hence, I 
think, putting all these matters together, and 
recollecting that under the Levitical Dispensa- 
tion Jehovah was wont to manifest his presence 
between the Cherubim ; we seem almost inevi- 
tably brought to the following conclusion: that 
Jehovah, as under the Law of Moses, permanently 
revealed himself between the Cherubim at the 
eastern gate of Paradise ; that the oblations of 
Cain and Abel were brought, as the sacred his- 
torian most accurately expresses himself, to be 
devoted in the presence of Jehovah thus permanently 
revealed; that, when after the murder (which 
took place in the field, whither the two brethren 
had gone subsequent to their sacrificing in the 
presence of Jehovah ') Cain again appeared as 

' See Gen. iv. 8. where the Samaritan and the Greek have 
excellently preserved a clause, which does not now appear in 
the Hebrew. And Cain said unto Abel his brother, lbt us 
GO INTO THE FIELD : and it came to pass, when they voere in 
the field, that Cain rose np against Abel his brother and slew 
him. Now, if Cain immediately after the sacrifice said to his 
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usual to worship in this some presence of Jehovah, 
the sentence of banishment was pronounced 
upon him by an audible voice from between the 
Cherubim ; and that finally he tuent out, still 
from the same divine presence, when he fled in a 
direct line from the eastern gate of Paradise to 
the eastern land of his future wandering, the 
apparition of Jehovah remaining all the while 
permanent between the Cherubic symbols. 

(2.) The secession of Cain produced a marked 
distinction between the servants of God and the 
servants of the evil one. 

His secession, effectively at least, amounted to 
an excommunication; for wt hear nothing of 
his repentance: and, when he was excluded 
from the divine presence, before which his 
parents and in due time the house of his brother 
Seth continued to worship ; this excommunica- 
tion, which he sought not to remove, would 
rapidly mature, in the persons of himself and 
his descendants, to avowed apostasy of some 
description or another. 

Respecting the precise nature of this apostasy, 
we doubtless cannot speak qicite decidedly : yet, 

brother Let us go into the field, it is plain, that their respec- 
tive oblations were not devoted in the field but in some other 
place. But that other place must be the place, vrhither they 
brought their offerings : and it is difficult to conceive where 
that could be, if it were n<it a consecrated inclosure before 
that presence of Jehovah (ver. 16.) whence Cain afterwards 
went out into a land of wandering. 
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though Maimonides, probably from Jewish tra- 
dition, thinks, that it consisted in worshipping 
the host of heaven, first conjunctively with God, 
and afterwards exclusively of him*; I much 
suspect, as we shall see more at large hereafter, 
that the leading characteristic of the apostasy 
may be traced to the opinion not equivocally 
avowed by Cain in the mere eucharistic quality 
of his sacrifice*. Deeming it utterly irrational, 
that Jehovah, revealed in the form of a man and 
born from the womb of a woman, should become 
a piacular oblation for the sins of the world ; a 
doctrine, figuratively set forth in the promise to 
our first parents, and literally (if I mistake not) 
explained to them by the oracle of God : deem- 
ing this irrational and incredible, he was led; 
consistently enough, to reject the typical piacu- 
lar bloody sacrifice, and to substitute for it a 
mere eucharistic offering of vegetables. Cain, 
in short, discarded the doctrine oi the atonement; 
though he could not but believe, because his 
own eyes had witnessed the fact, that the Voice 
or Word of Jehovah was accustomed to reveal 
himself in a human form ' : and his own specu- 
lations, which he evidently did not give up, 
because he did not bring an animal-offering; 



* M aimoD. de Idol. See the passage at large id my Dissert, 
on the Mysteries of the Cabiri, vol. i. p. 10, 11. 
' See below book L chap. 7. $ II. 2. 
' See Horae Mosaic, book ii. sect. i. chap. 2. 
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though graciously admonished on the subject 
by the Lord * ; his own speculations he would 
naturally carry with him into his banishment, 
and would hand them down to his posterity. 
Hence Tarn inclined to believe, that the ration 
cf an atmement by the sacrifm of the virgin-bom 
Man-Jehovah was the special characteristic of 
the antediluvian apostasy, and that its external 
badge was the entire discarding of bloody piacular 
sacrifices and the systematic adoption of vegetable 
eucharistic offerings. It affected to be a philoso* 
phical scheme of theology : and it claimed to be 
hx more accordant with right reason, than the 
scheme which Jehovah himself had marked out. 
As for its advocates, they seem to have made 
very considerable advancement in the arts and 
sciences': but its practical effects closely re- 
sembled the fruits, which a not dissimilar infidel 
philosophy has produced in the course of the 
antichristian French Revolution. Its projector 
was the first murderer upon record : and, when 
the whole house of Seth, save a single family, 
went over to the rebel rout, we are told, that the 
earth was corrupt before God and the earth was 
filed with violence \ Unbridled profligacy of 
manners, and lavish profusion of blood, marked 
the antediluvian philosophy of the Cainites, as it 

* Gen. iv. 7. See my Orig. of Pagan Idol, book ii. chap, a 
$11.4. 

» Gen. iv. 21, 22. ' Gen. vi. 11. 
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has since equally marked the kindred postdilu- 
vian philosophy of the selfrintitled Illuminated* 
The very germ of sound religion, of the only 
religion suitable to fallen man, was destroyed. 
A vaunting pretence to superior light excluded 
all possibility of repentance and reformation. 
Nothing was left but utter excision, lest the 
small sincere part should at length be drawn 
away by the multitude*. 

I think it riot improbable, if we may judge 
from the heathen legends which have come 
down to us, that some audacious attempt at 
persecution was made even in the very presence 
of Jehovah enthroned between the Cherubim, 
and that the close of the antediluvian world was 
marked by some presumptuous effort to occupy 
the Paradisiacal mount of God ' : but, however 
this may be, I am the more confirmed in my 
opinion respecting the primeval apostasy by the 
remarkable language employed by our Lord. 
As the days qf Noah tvere, so shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be\ The antediluvians were 

* Thus Ovid speaks very accurati^ly (I believe) in describiog 
the state of things at that period. 

CuDcta prius tentata : sed immedicabile vulnus 
Ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur. 

Metam. lib. i. ver. 190, 191. 

* Hesiod. Theog. ver. 617 — 745. Ovid. Metam. lib. i. ver. 
150—152. Origin of Pagan Idol, book iii. chap. 3. § I. See 
below book i. chap. 7. § III. 2. (2.) 

* Matt. xxiv. 37. 
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immersed in dissolute pleasure; and knew not, 
that is to say, believed not (for they could not but 
know, that the just man had been foretelling the 
catastrophe of the deluge full a hundred and 
twenty years before its occurrence) : they be- 
lieved not until the flood came and took them all 
away. Infidelity then was their characteristic : 
and, accordingly, our Saviour foretells (what 
we may now see rapidly accomplishing), that 
the days, immediately preceding his second 
advent, should be eminently marked by a want 
of religious faith ". Men, in fine, of the very 
same principles distinguish the time before the 
flood and the time before the second advent. 

2. With the deluge ended the first period of 
the Patriarchal Church : and, after that catas- 
trophe, it again became universal in the 
family and immediate descendants of Noah. 
. But, ere long, another apostasy took place ; 
though, I am inclined to think, of a radically 
different nature from that, which was advocated 
by the posterity of Cain. 

We have reason to believe, that the antedilu- 
vian apostasy was characterized by a rejection 
of the doctrine of the atonement and by a conse- 
quent rejection of bloody sacrifice : the very 
reverse of this heresy strongly marked the post- 
diluvian apostasy. 

The frequent and well-remembered appear 

' Luke xviii. 8, 
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ances of the Word of Jehovah in a human form; 
soon led to Hero- Worship : and Hero-Worship 
was, from the first, immediately^ associated with 
astronomical superstition. But, depraved as 
the theology of the Gentiles might be subsequent 
to the era erf the Babylonic tower, it never, with 
some few exceptions, lost sight of the grand 
doctrine of the atonement. Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
and other eminent persons, were thought to have 
been permanent manifestations of the divine 
Word. Hence they were all deemed to be va- 
rious transmigrative appearances of one and the 
same Being : and hence their several histories 
are most curiously engrafted on the character of 
the promised Seed of the woman'. But, with 
this abuse (what indeed w?is the natural result 
of such a mixture), the belief, both in the ne- 
cessity of bloody piacular sacrifice, and in some 
remarkable divine victim who was mystically 
shadowed out by all other victims, was strenu- 
ously avowed and maintained. Dreadful indeed 
was the corruption of the tenet ; for I doubt 
not, that the once universally-prevalent rite of 
human sacrifice sprang immediately from the 
acknowledged doctrine, that the Man- Jehovah, 
whom they confounded with their ancestorial 
Hero-gods, was himself to become a piacular 
victim : yet, dreadful as it was, the tenet, as 

* Origm of Pagan Idol, book vi« chap. 6. See below book i. 
chap. 6. 
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a tenet, was held precisely in the Same manner 
as it is authoritatively recognized under both 
the Levitical and the Christian Dispensation. 
The postdiluvian apostates, even while lapsing 
into gross idolatry, still taught, that, without 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins; still 
taught, that, however right it might be to offer 
up occasionally eucharistic sacrifices, the wrath 
of the immortal gods could only be appeased 
by the due oblation ofpiacular sacrifices. 

II. Under these circumstances, it is evident, 
that utter excision was no way necessary, as it 
had heretofore been. The grand peculiarity of 
a religion suitable to fallen man was carefully 
preserved in the degenerate Patriarchal Church. 
The apostates rejected not the doctrine of th^ 
atonement, though they had lamentably perverted 
the rdigion of their fathers. Reformation there- 
fore, and not utter excision, was determineil 
upon in the counsels of God; agreeably to that 
foreknowledge, which led him to declare, that 
the waters should no more become a^fiood to destroy 
dlflesh. 

1. But in what manner could this reformation 
be best effected? Qod'is wrath against the 
apostates had already been displayed at Babel: 
yet no amendment followed. The corruption, 
which they had excogitated while boimd toge- 
ther in a single body politic, they bore with 
ttem to every part of the globe, when they 
were dispersed oyer the face of, the whole earth. 
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How then could they be reclaimed ? How was 
a depraved system, now become universal, to 
be overturned ? 

It is manifest, that unless Jehovah had been 
pleased to violate the established order of his 
moral government, by working such an endless 
series of miracles, as should compel the dispersed 
in all parts of the world to reject the evil and to 
embrace the good : it is manifest, I say, that, 
unless this plan had been adopted which is 
wholly unsuitable to creatures in a state of pro- 
bation, nothing remained but to provide means, 
which by slow degrees should train men to a 
better way of thinking and acting. Wise as he 
was in his own speculations, man had shewn 
himself to be intellectually a mere child. It 
was fit therefore, that he should be treated as 
a child : it was fit, that a schoolmaster should 
be provided ; and that thus he should at length 
be brought to that Messiah, whom he never in- 
deed ceased to desire, though he had most 
strangely and obstinately perverted his real 
character". 

Now this is the precise manner, in which God 
through his infinite wisdom was pleased to act. 
At a proper time, he called his^ servant Abraham 
from among the astronomically idolatrous Chus- 
dim of Babylonia ; and destined him to be the 
patriarch of a nation, to which a fi^sh theolo- 

^ Gal. HI. 24, 26. Haggai ii^ 7. 
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gical Dispensation was to be committed. By 
the various sojoumings of this eminent person 
and his immediate descendants, a strong testi* 
mony against the prevailing abuslBs would be 
borne through a considerable part of the East : 
but, when all was insufficient to check the tor- 
rent, and when the last glimmering of divine 
light w$,s scarcely apparent in the now rapidly 
expiring Patriarchal Church ; the new Dispen- 
sation, which was to prepare the Way for a vast 
moraland religious change throughout the whole 
world, was inaugurated by the ministry of a 
heaven-commissioned prophet. As the charac* 
teristic of the Patriarchal Church was untver- 
i^ALiTY ; so the characteristic of the Levitical 
Church was, from the very necessity of the case, 

PARTICULARITY. A siuglc pCOplc WRS choSCn 

out of the corrupt mass, in order that they 
might be depositaries of the trutii. But that 
truth was still the same truth, as what had shone 
out ocmspicuously in the unadulterated Patiri* 
archal Churi^h. Hence it follows, that, while 
Paganism is but Patriarchism in grotesque and 
unhallowed masquerade: so Judaism is the 
same Patriarchism, reclaimed from abtise, de- 
corated with various new rites and solemnities, 
and confined for a season to one peculiar 
people*. 
2. This PARTICULARITY, vicwcd as the spe- 

' See Origin of Pagan Idol, book vi. chap. 6. 
VOL. I. C 
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oial chftraciemtic of tlie Leritical Dispeniatkm; 
in reoiarkably pointed out by Balaam in one of 
his predictions delivered to Balak. 

From the tep rf the rocks I see him} and from 
the Hlk I behoht Urn: h, $ke pe^ shall dweB 
ALONH^ ani skaH not be reckoned among the 
natkmg\ 

The house of Israel was long kept in a se^ 
duded state, the depoi^tary of Ood^s vmtd aiid 
promises, the seed of a fqture abundant haitest 
of nghteonsness. They 1^ little intettourse, 
save with'^the immediately contiguous tribes: 
and, in reckoning up^ the great nations of the 
earth, their name oecum not The very drift 
of their institutes was to accomplish and secure 
this seckiBion : for, as yet, the benighted pagan 
worid was not ii^ & condition to reeeive divine 
tftxth without perverting it. Even wheh the 
Saviour did appear, he was speedily throughout 
the East identified with that imaginary divinity, 
whose character is formed by a tradition^ com^ 
bination of the woman's Seed wi1& the aneieiit 
pafariarohs \ Henee, had he maafiifested himself 
a« an earlier period, when the drift of the lately 
esstabltshed pagan tiiedogy was more ftdly and 
generally understood; it is obvious, that he 

' Numb, xxiii. 9. The same striking circumstaqce b fore- 
told alsQby Mo«ea% Israel $haU dmUj^ softly alokb. Deut. 
xxxiiu 28. 

* See Hone Mosaic, book ii. sect 2. chap. 2. See also 
below, book u ehap^ 6. § Vf. 

2 
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would have bee^ viewed in tio other light ^m 
as one of the numerous incamftte deseeixt^ bt 
the often appearing god of Gentilism : afiid thus 
a Dispensation, which was designed to reform 
the worid and to reclaim it flNMXl lying Vaaitiei&» 
would soon have be^ perversely aeeommodated 
to die prevailing notions of the age. 

3. As the time however was drawing near 
when the day-spring from on high should viM 
US, the chaxacteristie of FARirieui/Aati'Vi so 
fer as not altogether to destroy its Very dotisti* 
tntioii, began iti be withdrawn fi^m the Levlti- 
eal Ciinrch. 

The Sun of rlghtMftni^e^ was about to rlie 
upon the Gentiles : mA^ like the natural sun, 
he was preoeded by a twilight- Thr6ugh the 
medium of the Babylonie eaptivlty, the truth 
was catried far into the East : by the emigratlM 
of nuinerofiti Jews into Egypt and into various 
regic^te of A0ia, it was borne likewise into iiiose 
several eountifes : the translation of the Hebrew 
gcriptui^ into Oreek offered feeilities for the 
aequisition of divine knowledge not lutherte 
eftjoyed by the PagWM * and many proselytes 
to the wonahip of Jehovah j thou^ not descended 
from the stock of Abraham, were received with 
gm^ally indreasing numbers into the pale of 
the Levitkal Ckmdi. 

Such were the preparatory steps to the abo- 
Uticm of Paganism; ^whicb, however mowatrous 
it might become in its progres*, was at the first, 

c2 
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as it is well styled by one of the fathers, a heresy 
from the Patriarchal Church rather than an en- 
tirely new system of theology !. 

HI. The Levitical Dispensation being alto- 
gether of a preparatory nature, and it being the 
merciful purpose of God to reclaim mankind 
from those errors and abuses into which they 
had fallen ; the Dispensation, for which it served 
to prepare the way, was of necessity, like the 
Patriarchal, marked by the characteristic of 

UNIVERSALITY. 

Christianity, in fact, is but the completion of 
Patriarchism ; while the Law serves as the con- 
necting chain between them. Under Patriarch- 
ism, ALL men were taught to look forward to 
the promised Deliverer ; who should be Jehovah 
manifest in a human form, who should bruise 
the head of the serpent, and who should him* 
self become a sacrifice for sii\ : under Christi- 
anity, ALL men are taught to rejoice in the 
actual appearance of that $ame promised Deli- 
verer, who has now done and suffered every 
thing that was predicted of him. Universa- 
lity is still the characteristic of each: for, as 
Patriarchism is anticipated Christianity, so 
Christianity is perfected Patriarchism. 

Yet, such is the reluctjance, of gaan to be. re- 
formed, as Patriarchism in a sincere state foiled 



* Epiph. adv. baer. lib. i. p. 6,B,'0. See Origin of Pagan 
Idol, bopk vi. cb»p. 2. § IV. 1, 
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to he effectively universal^ in consequence of two 
successive apostasies, antediluvian and post- 
diluvian : so Christianity has hitherto similarly 
failed to be effectively universal through the hard- 
ness and depravity of the human heart, which 
refuses to admit it. 

But the purpose of the Almighty is still 
powerfully, though silently, working. In the 
appointed time of God, the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea\ When the two great apostasies of Popery 
and Mohammedism shall have been broken, 
when Antichrist shiall have been brought to his 
end none helping him, and when the whole 
house of Israel shall have been converted and 
restored to their own land; at that period will 
be accomplished the general reformation of the 
old pagan heresy. Without any mischievous 
attempt to corrupt the doctrine of an atonement, 
effected by a virgin-bom divinity, Christ will be 
universally acknowledged as that promised Seed 
of the woman, who has so long been tradition- 
ally remembered by the erring Gentiles : and, 
as a present Jehovah was alike manifested be- 
tween the Cherubim at the gate of Paradise and 
between the Cherubim in the Levitical sanctu- 
ary; so there are passages, which seem not 
obscurely to intimate, that, in the last age of 
the Christian Church, a similar manifestation of 

' Isaiah xi. 9. 
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the inc^unmte Word^ radknt in idl the divine 
effulgence of the Sheehiuah, will take pla<» in 
tk^ holy nvQuntain of Ood \ Here» as from a 
tbfon^jt th^re it same reaAon to believe, that the 
Mmi* Jehovah will preside ordimlarly, a yiadble. 
spiritual king, over his obedient people ; until 
the world ahall be finally deraatated by a deluge 
of fire, as it was heretofore submerged beneath 
a deluge of water. At the close of the postdi- 
luvisffifc wwrtd, as 4t the close of the antediluvmn 
world, a raee ctf lawless Titans will spring up; 
who shall brsive eren the high majesty of heayen 
itself, a^d who shall att^npt to storm the Para*- 
diaiacal qity of the apparent Godhead. But 
Jehovah will thunder upon them firom heaven ; 
and fire will go forth firom his presence to de- 
vour them '. Then, under the agency of a new 
and more terrible flood than that of old, the 
heavem ^hall pm a/way wWk a great noise, aasd the 
ekme^ shall meH with fervmt he^t ; tkee&rthatsa, 
0nd the vmh^ th^ mre, tk^rein, shtM be burned up ^ 
Yet from this, general ecwsiflafration, by a better 
mundane 0nacemm than that of the febuli^ing 
Gentile&» shall spring a renovated and purer 

' UwhULW.l6,l9,a9. £wl.diivS--V<. Zfohar. xH. 
a, 10. xiv. 3»,49 9^. Mobutu iiu 1— «4« viiewed wUh an ulti- 
mate reference to the coQvei^ion of Judah. MatV xxiv. 30. 
Mark xiii. 26. Luke xxf, 27. Acts i. 1%^ iii. 2] • 2 Tbes&»l. 
iL 8. Rev. xx. 4, 6. 

• Rev. XX. 7—11. 

* 2 Peter iii. 10—12. 



world, the appointed celestial mansion of the 
glorified human race *• According to God's pro- 
mise, toe look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelkth righteousness k In this blissful 
abode, whatever ftiay 1)^ (be tftt© opinion respect- 
ing its locality, the incarnate Jehovah will dwell 
with men, and they shall be his people. 

thus, from first to last, under the three 
successive Dispensations, Patriarchal, Levitiqal, 
and Christian, has God been carrying jon one 
consistent and harmonious scheme of grace and 
mercy for the salvation of his fallen creatures. 

^ In mp Faihef^t kaust ate MANY inanHoHs. Sohn xlv* H. 
Sinoe vre are laagfat to h#M ike resvtncMn ^fihe hddg t o^ 
bodies, hovf^vor fefined afid glorifitoidi will iilill hematmktt 
But, if .tbej.wiil still be malmal r they mmst, to all a]^pear<. 
ance at least, have a local habitation and a name, itself ma- 
fSrUm iio less than they are. When we gaze upon the stupen- 
doils t«»flt of tieaveii studded with innumerable sans, and 
wbea memt^tm mA^ieelXfy ftovk fi^tet we JlsHioiD df CroA^ft 
ipt^fks to'vilialwed^«<^ikiHHri I see iioliiinig^ ^^iMiiavagaiit ot 
improbable in tbe supposition^ itbat some iof those mumt 
celestial mansions, the existence «f which our Xord so ex- 
pressly declares, are even now within the teach of mortal 
keri. A dbetxine, not ^simikr t6 this, wis held by the an- 
cieat Pagans: and> however tbsy m^ ia^e ^orhipted h M 
tke plnr^Qses of tbthr ftvonrite Hero^teitey; the gronndwork 
pf their ojptnioii may have been dented from the old FuCiA^ 
archal Chnrch. 
^ a Peter iil 13. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY OF BISHOF 
WARBURTON, RELATIVE TO THE StATE OF 
MAN FROM HIS FIRST CREATION TO THE 
PROMULGATION OF THE LAW. 

The genius of the Patriarchal Dispensation was 
universality: what its special object was, 
remains still to be discussed. But^ before I 
proceed to this topic and the matters dependent 
upon it, it will be proper to examine the theory 
of Bishop Warburton, relative to the state of 
man from his original creation down to the era 
of the promulgation of the Law from mount 
Sinai : for, if that theory be well founded, the 
Patriarchal Dispensation is in truth a non-entity. 
According to this learned prelate, Adam and 
Eve were not placed in Paradise immediately 
upon their creation, but existed during a period 
of undefined length in an anteparadisiacal state. 
While they were thus circumstanced, they were 
kept under the tutelage of natural, as contra- 
distinguished from revealed, religion : and were 
liable to the death of the body and to the anni- 
hilation of the soul, having been created in their 
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original constitution not immortal but mortal; 
so that, if they had reimained in this their primi-^ 
tive condition/ they would at length have died 
throng mere old age just as we ourilelyes d6, 
unless God had interposed to preserve them 
alive after a manner no less miraculous than 
any such interposition would be at present. It 
pleased the Supreme Being, however, to re- 
move them from this original state of mortality 
and natural religion to a state of immortality 
and revealed religion : and he effected it, when 
he removed them into Paradise. Here they 
became, for the first time, subject to the con- 
troul of positive or revealed religion: and here 
too, for the first tiiiie, they became immortal. 
Yet was the grant of immortality not absolute^ 
but conditional. By way of probation, this 
high privilege, which was originally extrinsic 
firom their condition, was suspended upon the 
observance or non-observance of an arbitrary 
precept. If they obeyed, they were to live for 
ever : if they disobeyed, they would sink back 
to their primeval and natural state of mortality. 
Unhappily for themselves and their posterity, 
they transgressed the commandment: and the 
consequence was, that they were brought back 
to the condition in which they had been origi- 
nally created; for they again became mortal, 
and were again subjected to the law of nature 
as contradistinguished from the law of revela- 
tion. This second subjection to the law of 
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nature contiimed to tke time of MoMH ; ipr)i«tt a 
revealed law, tbou^ ^ limited opBf^oh, -wm 
delivered through his agency ^m oiount IBi&di. 
Durmg the intermediate peridid fit^m Adam to 
MoBes, mdfi had indeed dccesion^ eommm^a^ 
tiotis witii God : but^ inasmueh as a sentence of 
ttort^ty had been solemnly pronounced upon 
imn alter the M^ and inasmudi as that sentence 
was believed to extend to ^le soul as well as t6 
the body, the doctrine of a iutuie state of i^ 
wards and punishments was generally unknown 
by the predeoessow of Hoses before the pro^ 
muigation of the Law, just as it was generally 
unknown by the Israelites after the promulga^ 
tion of the Law. Now, if virbie meet with no 
reward, smd if vice meet wifji no punishm^t, 
either here or hereafter : every idea of a moral 
governor of the worid is immediately obliterated> 
aad every restraint i$ removed from the way- 
ward and viol^it passions of fiadlen man. But, 
in the ^prdbension of those who flourished 
during the patriarchal ages fixmi Adam t6 Mo^ 
see, virtue had no reward, and vice had no 
pumshment, herea^er. Therefore, in ordeif to 
preveat a totad obliteration of all idea of a moral 
g0vemor, and in order to save the very frame of 
society from felling to pieces through the inor- 
dmate and wholly unrestrained passions of its 
constituent members, it became necesssoy, that 
virtue should be rewarded, and that vice should 
be piimiriied, here. This cifcumstance, in the 
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cooi^ of God's idl-wise administration, pro-^ 
dmced tiie f)iieitem6noii of an equal or iiiimcu«» 
kms or extraordiiiary Providence ; by which, 
during the patnarcfaai ages^ no less than under 
the Hebrew Theocracy, good meik were Tmiyer-* 
sally rewarded, and bad mffli were universally 
punished, in this present world : for, as a visible 
and palpable reward, such as marked and emi- 
ne&t prosperity, never failed to be tiie conse* 
quence of virtue; so a visible and pidpaMe 
punishin^it, such as remarkable sickness or 
pain or death or adversity, always dogged the 
liedsofv}oe\ 

Such is ih& theory of Bishop Warlmrton : tmd 
we may easily, I think, perceive, that it sprang 
out of that other leading thewy, which forms 
the basis of his entire woric. Had he not first 
BMintamed the ignorance of the Israelites re- 
specting a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, we should never have heard any thing 
respecting the alleged similar ignorance of thmr 
predecessors and the various matters connected 
with tJiat allegal ignorance. For let us ob- 
serve the miituid relation and dependence of t&e 
whole* 

The reason, why he maintained die operation 
of an equal Providence durmg the patriarchal 
ages, was its absolute necessity to bis dogma, 

* DWine Legal, book ix. ekap. 1. p. 24S, ^46—260, 263, 
2(84^2Sa. Nvtes f . dm. ia Wocks Qiro. edit> vol. vi. 
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that a future retributory state waa throughout 
the entire duration of those ages generally un- 
known. For, if the early^ inhabitants of the 
earth before and after the deluge were ignorant 
of a future state of retribution, and if at the 
same time they observed the constant operation 
of an unequal Providasice such as now exists in 
every quarter gf the globe ; they undoubtedly, 
from so total a want. of any indication of a moral 
governor of the world, must soon have lapsed 
universally into complete lawlessness and abso- 
lute atheism. 

And the reason again, why he contended, that 
a future state of retribution was generally un- 
known throughout the patriarchal ages, was its 
no less absolute necessity to the. tenet which 
forms the basis of his great and elaborate work : 
the tenet namely, that a future state of retribu- 
tion was generally unknown to the Israelites 
under the Levitical Dispensation. For, if a 
future state of retribution had been generally 
known and believed from Adam to Moses, it 
would have been utterly incredible, that the 
Israelites should have been igijiorant of it any 
more than their predecessors. Granting even 
in the amplest manner that their own prophet 
was silent on the subject, still we may be sure, 
as the bishop was fully aware, that his mere 
silence could not possibly annihilate already ea^- 
isting knowledge. Hence the learned prelate 
found it altogether necessary to withhold from 
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Ae patriarchal ages that knowledge, 'which he 
denied to the Israelites under the Levitical Dis- 
pensation. 

This, rither than any satis£a.ctory evidence 
which could be brought from Scripture itself, 
was the true cause, I shrewdly suspect, why he 
placed the eaWy inhabitants of the earth under 
the administration of an equal Providence, why 
hie brought diem back after the fall into a state 
of natural religion, and why he withheld from 
them the knowledge of a future state of retri- 
bution. His leading theory stood or fell with 
this alleged condition of the patriarchal ages. 

It is obvious, that such an opinion, if valid, 
demolishes at one blow what we have always 
been accustomed to denominate the Patriarchal 
J)ispensation : for, if nothing save mere natural 
religion subsisted from the fall to the promulga- 
tion of the Hebrew Law, there was plainly no 
such thing as any Patriarchal Dispensation; 
unless indeed the system of revealed religion, 
under which our first parents lived for a short 
time m Paradise, may be so called ; and, even 
then, nothing of the sort will have existed during 
the whole period, which elapsed between the 
fall and the promulgation of the Law from mount 
Sinai. Hence, both on this account, and on 
account of the doctrines which it involves, we 
may well; ere we admit it, claim the right of 
sifting it to the bottom article by article. 

The exclusive existence of natural religion in 



k 
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thfe world is ascribed, in die theory of ^ 
bishop, to two periods : the finst is th^ period 
occupied by the alleged anteparadisiacal state 
<rf Adam and Eve ; the second is the period, 
which elapsed firom the Ml down to the revO'* 
latioii of the Hebrew Law from moxmt Sinai. 
These two periods shall be considered in Ihesr 
order, thaA^ we may see whether we can discover 
within thdr respecthre Umits the matters attri-^ 
bnted to them by Bishop Warbiirton. 

L The first peno^ is that^ which is occupied 
by the alleged antqparadisiacal state of Adam 
and Eve. 

Now, dnring this period^ according to the 
bishop, Adam and Eve^ having been originally 
created subject to death and annihilation, pos- 
sessed not the Irigh privilege of immortality: 
and, dnring the same period^ no revelation helv- 
ing as yet been made of Qod s will, they were 
kept under the sole tutelage of natural religion^ 

1. The position, that Adam and Eve were 

originally treated subject to death zxA amnhi^ 

lation, and consequently that they possessed not 

from the beginnk^ the prrrilege of immortality, 

,^^^9Q is proved by the bishop iii tbfe following: argn* 

-~™-— mei2t. 

Immortality was hot bestowed upon our iorst 
pwentf^ untii they were brought into Pamdise^ 
the privilege itself being &en eonferred as a 
free gift. Therefore their eitistei»?e, onfetior to 
the conferring of the free gift of immortality. 



a^ 
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must haVe beto an existeiM^ in a conidiikm of 
mortality'. 

(1.) The singfukr inaccuracy of the statement, 
upon which this argument is built, will at onc6 
be )Bee^ by any person who turns to the Mosaic 
cat naitatiTe* 

One might well imagine from the language of 
the bishop, that the inspired historian had given 
a foil and unambiguous account, how the boon 
of immortality was bestowed on the first pali* 
when they were admitted into Paradise r but, 
in good truth, not a single syllable is sakl re- 
specting this supposed donation. We are not 
tdd, that the gift of inmiortality was conveyed 
to Adam and £ve subsequent to their creation : 
but we are told, that they were threatened with 
the penalty of death in case they should taste 
the fruit of a certain forbidden tree*. Now 
fitmi such Ml account I should incline to draw 
a conclusion the very opposite to that of Bishop 
Warburton. Since no new gift of immortality 
is so much as once mentioned, ^d since maai 
is simply threatened with death upon the breach 
of a positive commandment, I should conceive 
the obvious inference to be : not that immor- 
tality was then for the first time kstowed upon 
Adam and Eve, but that tke lass of it was an- 
nounced in the event of their disobediencei If 

> hh^. Leg. ^k k. chsp. 1« p^. 242^ 243. 
^ G«tt. »• W, 17. «. 2, a. 
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then they were simply threatened with the lass 
of it, they must have already possessed it : for 
how could they fose that, which all the while 
they did not possess ? But Moses is entirely 
silent, as to any particular time stibseguera to 
their creation when the gift of immortality was 
bestowed upon them. Hence, so far as the 
sacred record is concerned, I see not how we 
can avoid the necessity of concluding, that they 
were originally/ created immortal. For, since the 
Bible is quite silent as to any subsequent com- 
mumcation of the gift, and since the threat of 
death inevitably implies a previous freedom from 
liability to death: we have surely no warrant 
for asserting, that Adam became immortal at this 
time or at that time after his creation. Such 
being the case, I see not where we can consis- 
tently look for the commencement of his im- 
mortality, save to his original creation itself. 
But, if the first pair were created immortsd, 
then they camiot have existed in a mortal con- 
dition during any supposed anteparadisiacal 
state*. 

' Yety though Adam came forth immortd from the hands 
of his Maker, I think we may gather not obscurely, that the 
mode, in which his immortality was to be perpetuated, dif- 
fered from that in which the immortality of the blessed angels 
is perpetuated. ... 

The attribute of immortality is either independent or de- 
pendent, God alone possesses an independent immartaUty ; 
that is to say, an immortality which requires not to be sus^ 
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(2.) As the bishop's assertion, that man was 
originally created mortal and that immortality 

Mnei by any uetrinriecommunidatioHs. All created beings, 
wbo are constittited immortal, possess but a dependent im* 
mortality ; tbat is to say, an immortality which requires to 
be gu^ttined by extrinsic communications, and tohick therefore 
ceases when those extrinsic communications are withdranm. 
As for the specific nature of the communications themselves. 
It matti^rs but little; for the grand distinction is between iw' 
dependent and dependent mortality. Adam before the fall, 
and the angels from the day of their creation, equally pos« 
sessed a dependent mortality, as contradistinguished from the 
independent immortality of God. So far therefore they re«. 
sembled each other, because they alike possessed an immor- 
tality of the same species : but, while the immortality of both 
was equally characterized by its dependence upon extrinsic 
commnnications, nothing hinders that those extrinsic commu* 
nications should be severally very different And such, I 
apprehend, we shall find to have beeniK^tually the case. 

In what manner the dependent immortality of angels is sus- 
taiaed, we are no where positively told : most probably, as 
the frown of the Almighty could at once annihilate them or 
(in other words) deprive them of their immortality, so the 
favour of the Almighty is that perpetual though imperceptible 
communication, through which they live and move and have 
their being. But, man being a compound animal, it deems 
to have pleased the Deity, that the mode, in which the im< 
mortality of at least his body should be sustained, should be 
adapted to the nature of his material organs ; and conse- 
quently that it should differ from the mode, in which the 
immortality of absolute ethereal spirits .is sustained. We 
know, that, even since the fall, our bodies are capable of 
being supported to a certain age by the use of suitable food : 
and we know too, that that age is by no means physically 
limited as at present to the term of seventy or eighty years; 

VOL. I. D 
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was a/lertvards coufened upon him im Paradise, 
is wholly unsupported by the inspired narratiye: 

there was a period, when the haman race^ though nortaK 
attained ta aB .many centuriea as they now leach decades. 
Hence analogioajly there i& no difficulty in conceiving tiie e%m 
i»tence of a food,, which should be of so patent and salutary 
a nature sa to perpetuate the body which used it thfou^ ib^ 
countless ages of etgmity itself. , Nor would an inun<M:taUty 
thus sustained d^er from the immortality of the Angek; ii^ 
an; respect^ save in the pmrUcular m^de of its sufttenance^ 
£ach immortality wo^ld be alike dependent upon exlrif^ic 
conuBunications : the sole diffcprence woul4 b^ ia the miMner^ 
after which those conununicationa were made; and I n^^ 
scarcely observe, that, throughout the wide limits of thj^ 
nninerse, the modes of sustaining dependent immortality by 
extrinsic communications^ may be almost ioiijiitely varied. 
Now, so fax as we can learn from Scrq^ture, the particular 
node, in which, the dependent immortality of mm was to b4^ 
sustained, was by eating at certain intervals the restorative 
fruit of the tree of life ; just as <Ae particuhr modet m. which 
the dependent immortality of the atigels i^ sustained, seems 
to be by the imperceptible communication of God's vivi%h^ 
and upholding Spirit : fmr yie are told, that after the fall th^ 
Lord God said. Behold tike man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil; find now, lest he put forth his hand^and 
take of the tree of lifCt and liv£ for fiV£R. (Geu. iii* 22.) 
Here we see, that the immortality of Adam is immediately 
connected with the tre^ of life : whence apparently it will fol- 
low, that, through the use of its fruit, the corporeal life of 
Adam was to be for ever perpetuated ; and,, consequently, 
that, through the disuse of it he was to become corporeally 
mortal, much after the same manner as death at present will 
be the speedy result of a total abstinence from food. 

Whether this mysterious tree operated sacramentally upon 
the soul, as well as mechanically ypon the body, w,e cannot 
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SO do€» it dccdrd very ill with the account of 
dcadi, y^Mcb is given ist a&w parts of Scrip* 
ture, 

Deafth: is trniversally reprei^nted to xlb, to 
tke ejcctuAae pe9takp m mges of m'\ Whence it 
ik hard to say what cm follow, biit thiit^: asr 
d^iJiLcnxbe iota the w<>rld b^ sin^ m without sidit 
never would have come Imo the worldl DeaMli^ in 
flkort, so far as the humsm gpecies is concerned^ 
is always spoken of is a pumskment. But how 
is^xk it he ^punishment, if man ^ni^Al have been^ 
subjected to it without the commission of any 
sint 

That I have not misrepresented the theory of 
tiie learned prelate, is abundantly clear : for he 
e:Kpressly teaches us, that man was originally 
created mortal. We know however on the 
highest authority, that God originally ma(k man 

positively tay : some such thing may seem to be itisiDuated 
by the prophet of the Apocalypse ; but I pretend not to enter 
minutely into these obscure matters. (See Rev. xxii. 2. and 
Bishop Home's Sermons, vol. i. disc. 3). Sufficient it is for 
my purpose to have shown, that, so far as Scripture throws 
any light upon the soljeet, the immortalily of Adam was 
conferred upoit him at his creation^ not bestowed upon him 
at some subsequent period^ after he had been brought into 
Paradise : tliough the appointed mean of sustaining it, at 
least the immortality of tbc body, was by mechanically eat- 
ing at certain intervals the fruit of the tree of life. 

' Rom. vi. 23. v. 12—21. vii. 5, 10, 13^ viii. 2, 6. 
1 Corinth, xv. 21, 22. James i. 15. 

d2 
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uprights Therefore, according to the bishop, 
man, v^o was originally made upright, was 
nevertheless originally created mortal : or, in 
other words, man, though originally made up- 
right, w^sfrofn t he jftrst doomed to undergo the 
punishrnent of death, notwithstanding he had 
hitherto done nothing to deserve that decidedly 
penalkinfliction. His lordship, it is true, main- 
tains, that immortality was afterwards bestowed 
upon him in Paradise : but this does not invali- 
date his first position and the consequences 
which flow from it. If we suppose, that riian 
Vas originally created mortal; we are quite at 
liberty to suppose also, that God might nevev 
have been pleased to confer upon him the gift 
of immortality. And then what will be the con- 
sequence? Plainly this. Man, according to 
his original constitution, would have equally died, 
whether he had sinned, or whether he had not 
sinned. But, if such would alike have been his 
fate, whatever was his moral and religious con- 
duct; it is difficult to conceive, how death 
could properly be represented as a punishment. 

The bishop might indeed have urged, that it 
became n, punishment in consequence of man's 
receiving the gift of immortality : and this, in 
fact, is all that can be urged. But to my own 
mind, at least, it is strangely unsatisfactory. 

* Eccles. vii. 29. 
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For I know not how to conceive, that the strict 
and perfect justice of a holy and oflFended God 
should impose no greater punishment upon an 
audacious transgressor, than the mere reduction 
of him to the identical state, in which he was 
originally created, and in which he lived (as the 
bishop tells us) several years without being guilty 
of any transgression whatsoever. According to 
this hypothesis, a sinless being was created liabk 
to death; whence he might have died, even 
though he had continued sinless : and yet a sin- 
ful being receives no higher punishment, than 
a reduction to that very state which he once oc- 
cupied even while sinless. 

(3.) It is much to be regretted, that, by 
omitting to give an accurate definition of the 
term mortality , the bishop should have so greatly 
obscured and perplexed his whole argument. 

The term itself, without such a definition, is 
plainly ambiguous : for it may mean, either the 
death of the body while the merely separated soul 
remains unextinguishedy or, the joint death both of 
body and of soul through the operation of which 
death each alike is extinguished or annihilated. Sq 
far however as I am able to follow this great 
writer in his elaborate argument, he seems to 
intend, by the term in question, the joint death 
both of body and of soul; or, in other words, an 
utter ej^tinction or annihilation of the whole compound 
being denominated MAif. Accordingly, I have thus 
stated and argued the question before us. 
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What then is the consequence of such an 
opmion, when brought into play even by the 
bishop himself? 

The penalty of death, den<»inced upcm Adam, 
has generally been deemed correspondent to the 
two lives, animal and i^iritual, with which he 
Wto endowed at his creaticai t whence death of 
the body has been supposed to mean an ex- 
tinction of animal life; while deadi of the sonl 
has t)een viewed, not as its utter annihilation, 
but as that total corruption of its nature and 
that consequential exclusion ft^ the divine 
paresence which we are tatrght in Sdriptureto 
c^ll the second death. 

To this the bishop objects, that we have no 
right to draw such atf inference, in regard to 
the ca]5idition of the soul, from the naked term 
death; which elsewhere is perpetusffly iSsei by 
Moses to express only the death of the body or 
ikt fhere ea^timtimof animal life. . 

' Let us then grant the propriety of his objec- 
tion r and who does not imme^tdy perceive, 
to what a retort he lays himself t>pfen ? If, from 
the naked tcnft dfe^M employed by Moses, ^e 
have ho right to infer the additional penalty of 
ftSe second death : what right can the bishop have 
to hifer, fiimi the very same term deaths the 
additional ^ex^ty ^^ '^ arnnhilatt&n of ike sotil? 
Moses, we are told, uses death simply do denote 
ike eMinction of animal life. Be it so : but then 
it will plainly follow, that, if from such a terih 
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we are not warrante%i in extracting the doctrine 
of a fv^u/rt state of punishment, we are just as 
little warranted in extracting the doctrine of the 
amdhilation ^ the soul. 

The opinion, in fact, for which Bishop War- 
burton contends ; the opitiion namely, that man 
wasj^st created toith a mortal soul and body, and 
tiiat to this his original condition he was brought 
hack by the fail : such an opinion, if it can be 
proved at all, mudt be proved ej^trinsically from 
the text, which announces death as the penalty 
of Adam's transgression. Those divines, who 
differ from his lordship, do not attempt to de* 
monstrate the doctrine of exclusion from the dSy 
mie presence through the medium of the text in 
question: they rather infer it, as a necessary 
e<msequence ; partly from their being Unable to 
discover in Scripture any indication that by the 
£3^ Adam's soul became mortal, and partly 
from the immutable nature of God's attributes 
which can tolerate nothing that is unholy. For, 
if the soul pf Adam retained its immortality 
though his body became mortal, and if that 
soul received a deep pollution of sin through 
rebeUious transgression : they suppose it to fot 
low inevitably, unless a remedy could be found, 
that such a soul, b^a/use unholy, must in the 
Very nature of things be for ever excluded from 
Ae presence of God '. 

' See Horse Mosaic, book i. sect i. chap. 3. § 11. 
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(4.) I am perfectly aware, that the bishop at^ 
tempts indeed to prove his point estrim4caUy; 
with what success, is another questioQ. 

Adam, says he, disobeyed the ammumd. He 
ate; and became, as he was first created, mortal. 
Lest, as the historian says, he should put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever ; he is driven out of Paradise, and sent 
back again to his former state, the subject of natural 
religion. And in this subjection he continued till the 
giving of the Law \ 

Now, in the bishop's sense of the word mor- 
tal, where is the proof of all this? That the 
man became liable to death, is clear : but that 
is not precisely the point. The question is, 
whether the expression used by Moses in the 
text before us, and live for ever, when joined with 
the preceding negative lest, must denote the an^ 
7uhilation of the soul as well as the death of the body ^ 
or whether it may not denote the death of the 
body alone. So far as I can judge, the phrjase, 
lest he live for ever, may just as properly express 
eternal life in the body as eternal life otU of the body: 
whence I see not, what right we have to infer 
from it the annihilation <f the soul as constituting 
any part of the denounced penalty, Th^ text 
itself plainly refers to the preceding text, which 
denounces the penalty of death on account of 
transgression : for the clause in the one, kst ke 

' Div. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 255. 
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live for ever, manifestly corresponds with the 
clause m the other, thou shalt surely die^. Such 
being the case, the import of the one must be 
settled by the import of the other. But here 
lies the difficulty : and here it is, that his lord- 
ship's proof of his opinion seems altogether to 
foil. Each text is, in the abstract, ambiguous. 
Hence, let us take which of them we please for 
the basis of our proof, we can never decide the 
meaning of the one from the meaning of the other, 
until we have jftrst established the meaning of 
that, which we assume as our basis : andj how 
this is to be eflFected, save by the aid of the 
circulating syllogism, I am unable to discover. 

The matter, therefore, finally resolves itself 
to this. It is agreed on by all, both by the 
bishop and by those who differ from him, that 
the soul of Adam in his Paradisiacal state was 
immortal. Upon those consequently, who main- 
tain that his soul lost its immortality by the fell, 
the burden of proof must certainly be imposed. 
We know, that it was mce immortal : if it ever 
ceased to be immortal, let the demonstrative pas- 
sage be produced. Until that be done, we can 
have no warrant for believing, that by the fall it 
became mortal no less than the body. 

(5») In fact, the bishop himself admits> that 
this supposed loss of immortality on the part of 
the soul of Adam is very far from bdbijg declared 

* Comp. G€M. ii. 17. with Hi. 22. 
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explicitly and distinctly by the sacred historiaii: 
but he would account for the ckcumstance by 
the aid of that positioa which forms the basts of 
his great work. 

If it be asked, says he, why Mos^ did not record 
this free gift of imffwrtalitj/, lost by iht first Adam, 
in as open and ckar terms as tJie secmd Adam pro^ 
claimed the recovery (fit: I shall observe, that ike 
several messengers of God!s several revelatiom had 
each his proper t^ce to discharge. It was the of- 
fice qf Jesus to bring Ufe and immortality to Ught, or 
to promtjdge the doctrine of it in open day : it was the 
^^e of Moses to record the loss and to supply the 
want if it, in that dispensation which was committed 
tohischarge\ 

After so full an acknowledgment that the He- 
brew lawgiver is by no ipeans explicit on the 
subject, we may well pause ere we admit the ' 
very important position, that the soul of man 
becan^ mortal in consequence of the fall» The 
bishop fairly owns, that Moses did not record 
the loss of immortality in clear and open terms : 
yet we we called upon to receive the doctrine 
on no better grounds, than the possibility of 
{Recounting for this ob^curity by a dogm^; which 
itself is vehemently Qontrovert^d by all his Iqrd- 
^p's opponents. Moses^ we are assured, was 
less explicit than he might have been, becatiae 
it was not hi3 office to promulge the doctiine of 

' Div. Leg. book U. chap. 1. p. 2^, 256. 
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a future state of retrikUian; which yet he must 
have promulged^ had he tanght distmotly tlmt 
hnmortality was lost by Adam and that it was 
recovered by llie Messiah. Surely, befcMre we can 
receive such a tenet, ^s that the ^oul no less than 
the body became mortal ty the fally we must have 
some much more satisfactory demonstration of its 
truth than that which has here been adduced. 

(6.) Nor is this the only defectrve point in the 
argument of our mighty, <}iough paradoxical, 
divine. 

Man, we are told, lost his immortality by the 
fall : and he so lost it, that his soul became as 
subject to annihilation, as his body became sub* 
je6t to death. By the penaUy indicted on Adam, 
says the bishop, he, with all his posterity, was 
again made mortal; that is, became ifxTiNCT, at 
tht natural dissoMion of the urdon between soul and 
body\ 

^uch, we are assured, was the penalty : and 
we are further assured, that it was so the Office 
tsi Christ to bring life and immottality to light 
dr to promulge the doctrine of a future state in 
Open day, that nothing was left for M oiBes saite 
to record the loss and to supply the want of it 
Tht39 being the case, that is to say, if the penalty 

of EXTINCTION Ot" ANNIflll^ATION WCTC inflicted 

upon Adam and upon all his piosterity after him : 
we are^atur^dily led to Expect, that, irom these 

^ Oiv. Leg« book ix. cbap. 1. p. 966* 

8 
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premises. Bishop Warburton will go on to teach 
us, that all men, who died before the sacrifice 
of Christ upon the cross, were wholly annihi- 
lated or (as his lordship expresses the matter) 
became extinct. So we might expect: yet, 
after all, we find, that nothing of the sort did 
really take place. Though, by the penalty inflicted 
an Adam, he, with all his posterity, was again made 
mortal or became extinct at the natural dissolu- 
tion of the union between soul and body : still, so 
far as his soul was concerned, he was neither 
made mortal nor became extinct ; but, while his 
body suffered the punishment of death, his soul 
survived its separation and retained its immor- 
tality. The same fate attended all his posterity. 
Notwithstanding they likewise became extinct; 
yet, in good truth, they were not annihilated. 
Their souls survived, and do still survive ; 
though the penalty of the fall was utter ex- 
tinction of being. A secret reprieve, kept 
hid indeed frmt the early world, passed along with 
tlie sentence of condemnation. For we learn from 
sacred Writ (what the principles of natural religion 
do not impeach), that the death of Christ had a 
retrospect from the fall of Adam ; and that redempr 
turn was, from the first, among the principal ir^re- 
dients in God's moral government of men \ 

The retrospective efficacy of Christ s death 
we readily allow : but then we can allow it in 

• Oiv. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 368. 
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no Other, than a morale sense. If it operated 
(as it were) physically and therefore universally ^ 
the penalty, so far as the sense annexed to it 
by Bishop Warburton is concerned, was from 
the first a mere brutumfulmen : man was threat- 
ened indeed with the loss of immortriity ; but 
the threat neither waSy nor was ever meant to be, 
put in execution. Yet, while Christ thus pro- 
cured a remission of the penalty, he conferred, 
in reality, upon many millions, a curse ratlier 
than a blessing, an increase of punishment ra- 
ther than an exemption from it. According to 
the theory of the learned prelate before us, had 
our Lord never interfered, the worst, that could 
have befallen the wicked, would have been mere 
annihilation, itself (in absolute strictness of 
speech) no punishment *^^: and, though the com- 

' Many persons are accustomed to speak of annihilation, as 
if it were something peculiarly dreadful : whence they consi- 
der it as one of the most horrible punishments that could be 
inflicted. In some such light it seems to be viewed by Bishop 
Warburton: for he makes it to be eminently the penalty an- 
nexed to the primeval transgression of man. I must freely 
confess, that I never could discover the cogency of this opi- 
nion. As I can discern nothing dreadful in annihilation, so 
neither can I discern how annihilation can be a punishment 
in any legitimate sense of the word. A soul, through annihi- 
lation, IB just as incapable of feeling either happiness or 
misery, as it was incapable of feding either the one or the 
other previous to the commencement of its existence. Hence 
we may as reasonably say, that a soul was in a state of 
punishment before it began to exist, as that it is in a state of 
punishment after it has ceased to exist. Its very cessation of 
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paratively piotis would hare beea subjected to 
the same fate ; stilly upon their extinctiou, they* 

ezisfence renders it incapable of punishment How tbcH can 
annihilation be a punishment^ tvhen the stthjcct of annihila- 
tioii ia made %p$0' facto ineapable <ff feelmg'f If indeed the 
pfffedes^ of aonyiilation nvre attended with honriUe piaiii» it 
dottbtlasa would ao far be a pmushmeat. But then, m atriot-* 
ness of speech, the punishment would not be annihilation 
itself: the punishment would realfy be that only which 
attended upon the process of annildtation. The moment 
aoinhilatioQ commencedy all puvshment would ceaae; the 
amdhdaled bong would have become a non-entitf i and most 
plmaly that, which exists not^ caa neither feel nor be pii-* 
nished. I can easily conceive, how some dreadful pain 
attendant upon the process of annihilation might be threat, 
ened and actimlty inflicted ns a punishment : but I find it 
utterly impossible to frame any idea, how anntfaOatioa itse^ 
tnn he a punishmenif when the annihihited soul has all the 
while, by the very terms of the propoMtioa, ceased te exist* 
Hence, even if there were no other reason, 1 could never 
bring myself to believe with Bishop Warburtou, that almihi- 
lation formed any part of the punishment of our first parents* 
To call annihilation a punishment seems to me a palpable 
contradiction in t^ms : and I cannot but think, thM those, 
who so view it, labomr under a very singular confusion of 
id^s* If I mistake not, they would set forth the matter 
in some such mode as the following. The deprivation of a 
hksiing once enjoj/ed is a pumshment* But anmhilation is 
tht deprimtion of a blessing once enjojfed. Thar^ore anmhi^ 
lation is a punishment. This train of thought is so plausible^ 
that many may well have been nnsled by it : but in trnth it 
rests entirely upon the fallacy, which from beginning to end 
pervades the whole opinicm. The deprivation of a blessing 
once enjoyed is doubtless a punishnient, if the person so 
deprived be sensible of the deprivation : but, if he be in- 
sensible of it, as in tlie case of bis being annihilated, tben^ 
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coidd, have experienced no positive mkeagr* ber 
cause they wotild have ceased to exist jJttoge- 
ibtr. But^ in consequence of the penalty of 
aonihiliation being remitted through the niberito-^ 
riotia saerifice of Christ, while the condition of 
the pio^ indeed is very greatly improved, the 
condition of the wicked is immeasureably dete- 
riorated. Instead of being bendaqtor of a f ery 
large porticm of the human race, Christ haa 
shewn himself to them a more bitter enemy than 
even the infernal seqpent himself : for the severest 
ptuushment, which Satan brought upon ib&ja,. 
Fa3 but annikilatian ; while the punishm^Eit, to 
which they are doomed through the restora^ 
tion of their lost immortality in an evil hour 
procured for them by the Messiah, is an eternity 
ofpaskwe woe. 

These are the results, which flow from the 
self-contradictory system of Bishop Warburton : 
hut no such consequences proceed from the op- 
posite system which teaches, that man did not 
lose his spiritual immortality by the fall, and 

the depriyatiott is to hhn no punisliment. What is it, that 
Hiked depri?atioii of eye^sight or of property a very severe 
pmiishtuent, when inflicted by a judicial sentence? Clearly 
the constant FEEUNOof the calprit, that he is blind or poor; 
and therefore his constant actual experience of the incon- 
venience of blindness of poverty. Annihilate him ; and his 
pomshment is forthwith brought to an end, because he no 
longer is capable of feeling it. How then can annihilation, 
which puts an end to punishment, be itself a punishment I 
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that the retrospective efficacy of Christ's death 
is to be understood only in a moral sense. 

According to that system, the penalty of llie 
fidl was the death of the body and the excln- 
sion of the now polluted soul from the divine 
presence. Nor was this penalty a mere ineffi- 
cacious thunderbolt, a mere threat never in- 
tended to be executed. A method of escape 
was indeed provided ; and this method operated 
retrospectively, no less than prospectively. 
But then it did not operate mechanically and 
universally y so as to render the penalty from the 
very first altogether nugatory and unmeaning : 
nor did it so operate, as to deteriorate rather than 
improve the condition of the greater part, we 
may fear, of the human species*. On the con- 
trary, its operation was purely moral and there- 
fore strictly agreeable to every rational idea 
which we can form of a moral governor. The 
method in question found all mankind in Adam 
subjected to a heavy penalty. It proposed it- 
self to them, as infallibly efficacious and suffi- 
cient: but it did not at once or universally 
rescind the penalty, which had been incurred. 
They, who, as moral agents, chbse to avail 
themselves of it, became intitled to all its bene- 
fits : they, on the other hand, who, equally as 
moral agents, refused to avail themselves of it, 
remained in the identical condition in which 
it found them. 

» See Matt. vii. X^, 14. 
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Here every thing is natural and orderly* 
Here we have no penalty rescinded mechahi* 
eally and universally, as soon as it is imposed. 
Here we view not the Saviour of the world, 
exhibited under the unseemly and forbidding 
aspect of one, who, iso far from improving, mea^ 
surelessly deteriorates the condition of millions. 
Vast indeed and ine£Gsible are the benefits^ which 
he confers upon many by pfocuring for them a 
remission of the alone really dreadful part of 
the penalty : but none are injured by the bene- 
ficent Redeemer; for he brings ilot even the 
worst of men into a condition tmlre dreadful, 
than that in which they had been already placed 
by rebellious transgression. As he finds them^ 
so he leaves them : subject they previously were 
to the incurred penalty ; and subject to it they 
still remain. But why do they so remain ? 
Simply because God, as tiie moral governor of 
the universe, cannot, coi^stently with bis fixed 
plan of moderating intellectual and accountable 
beings, operate upon their wills in any other 
way than through the medium of rational per- 
suasion. We are told, that tht people of the Lord 
are willing in the day of his power ' ; a golden sen- 
tence, which at once unfolds the mode of the 
divine administration, and for ever annihilates 
the stoical doctrine of fatal necessity. God 
might indeed, in the boundlessness of his power, 

. . * Psalm ex. S. 
VOL. I. E 
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absolutely predade mankiiidfiroin the possi- 
bility of sinning: but how were they then pro- 
bationary creatures, and how were their cca* 
$tcained and inevitable obedience pleasing in hfei 
ilfght? It is not thus^.thal the Deity operates 
upon the human soul. He .addresses hiniseU> 
by his good Spirit, to the urteUect and to th^, 
fi0eetiopis. The reason is convinced by the ^r 
guments of divine wisdom, and the heart is wQXi 
by the display of divine baieficenc^ :- thcto. it is^i 
that, by this strictly rational process, the peo-^ 
pte of Jehovah are made willing; then it is, that 
they begin to obey, not as slaves, but as sons/ 
y^, as we all know, the strongest arguments may 
be resisted, and the most disinterested beneficence 
m^ be churlishly spumed and rejected. If a 
man be so infatuated by sin, that he resolves at 
all hazards not to forsake.it: then. the original 
penalty repiains in fiill force, and in God's own 
time will be inflicted to the uttermost. 

These then are the two systems r/ejativp to 
the, effects produced by the fall: whether of 
the two be most consonant with Scripture an4 
with probability, let the cautious inquirer duly 
consider and soberly determine. 

2. The next position, which the bishop unr 
dartakes to establish^ is, that Adam apd Eve, 
previous to their introduction into. Paradise, 
were kept under the sole tutelage of natural re- 
ligion, no revelation of God's will having as yet 
been made to them. 
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(1.) The first argument, which I dhaH notiee 
as adduced to prove this point, is tsdcen firom 
^.impre and/les^s confined^ grant of food set 
fprtl^;}|y the s*cred;hi«tdiian.i / ^ s ^ . : 
^ Ai the creaiioit of lOut first parents, God ^aid: 
BekoM, I him given ym every herb hparmg. 
seed, which is upon the face of the earth ;raf^ 
EVERir ^REE. inwhkhiisihei seedi^ u tre^^pield- 

ii^ seed: TQ f¥0V)flT ^Hi^LJJ> 9£ F01t.ME^<T.]l 

Bttt, wlftB» CrK^.put -them jnt!^ Paraidise/ bft 
said : (9/* everif tree in the garden -^thou nwyesl 
/reefy eat; butofT>n^. TRp:*iOF thb ^.^^Wh%i>'^^ 
OF Goop Aj^i^ ?yiL,t thpu^htUt ^ot f,^% or it ^ 
Such is thje varie4 languag0 pf M^^es.; in thp 
one pas9{^0 irrestrictive a}id gener^,^ in the 
o^r p4g$i^e restrictive and psurtj^ular ; ^x^ 
IfQpa Hm vaxie);y i5f expressiopsj|:he bishop def 
duces hia B^gum'^nti Hetm it appears, says he) 
^at 4d<mand JJwe had a floral statpi or wer-Cr e^t 
gaged to some religion, before (heir paradisificfllltfe 
eammenced, €md different from it: for, inthejirsf, 
there was no restraint of food; in the second, there 
Wfls. Whether the religion, to which th^y we^ 
first subject f upas what we coil natural, 4X(S being 
the result and conclusion of t that reason with which 
atmcfrcreation we were mdowed; or whether it was 
thnt, which me call reveaxbd orrsupematuraily 
tOfight by God : we ^an only Immfrom Scripture. 
And Scripture teach^th, even by its silence, that it 
was natural religion to which the first pair 

» Gen. i. 29. « Gen. ii. 16, 17. 

e2 
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were subject^ from their creation to their entrance 
into Paradise\ 

This ailment is certainly a very ingenious 
one I yet we may be allowed to doubt, whether 
it will constitute a founda^tion sufficiently 
strong.^ for the support of the edifice which rests 
upon it. 

The first chapter of Genesis contains a rapid, 
though regularly arranged^ account of the cre- 
ation : the second, either enlarges upon certain 
matters which had been hitherto but briefly spe- 
t^ified, or adds certain important particulars 
which had been omitted in the general narrative. 
Thus wie are told, in the general narrative, that 
every seed-bearing herb and every fruit-bearing 
tree was given as food to our first parents : but, 
in the explanatory supplement, we find, that 
this universal grant was not without an excep- 
tion; for, as a test of obedience, the fruit of a 
single tree was prohibited. And thus we are 
told, in the general narrative, that both the 
man and the woman were created on the sixth 
day, without the least specified difference as to 
the mo.de of their creation: but from the ex- 
planatory supplement we learn, not only that 
the inan was created before the woman; but 
likewise that the woman was formed out of the 
substance of the man, not out of the dust of the 
earth as man himself had been. 

' Div. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 244. 
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Now if Bishop Warburton be allowed to de- 
duce an anteparadisiacal state of natural reli- 
gion from the variation between the general and 
the particular account of the grant of vegetable 
food ; I see not, how we can fairly deny to the 
Hebrew Rabbins an equal right to deduce their 
curious theory of a double creation of Eve from 
the discrepancy which exists between the gene- 
ral and the particular account of the mode in 
which the first pair were brought into being. 

With respect to this latter point, the Rabbins 
argue very plausibly, after their manner, to the 
foUpwing purport. 

Since, in one place, God is said to have cre- 
ated the human animal male and female ; while, 
in another place, he is said to have taken woman 
out of man : it will follow, as the two accounts 
do not exactly tally, that the human animal 
must first have been created a compound her- 
maphrodite, Adam and Eve being joined toge- 
ther back to back or side to side ; and that 
afterwards, by a second process, the woman 
wa3 severed from the side of the man, the ori- 
ginal word here employed really denoting a side 
and not a rib as it is expounded in the common 
English translation/. 

Such is the Rabbinical argument in favour o 
a /double creation of Eve : and, so far as I can 

> Origin of Pagan Idol, book v. chap. 4. § I. 3, p. 71, 72. 
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diisceni> it professedly rests on the very same 
basis as theargument of Bkhop^Warburton in 
fsvsDur of an lanteparadisiacal iState ^of ^natural 
religion. > i« ^ : ^ ^ -^ -?. j 

■ ■• The two accounts, say the Hebrew doctors^ 
relative to the formation of the human species, 
ii& } not txactly t:ally : therefore tfae>decoffid ac- 
<30unt'xhust jdeseribe a formation mi^uent^to 
ithat; whi€^ is treated of ip the ^rstiafacouhti 
In a nimilar - mtoner^ the twoi accbuilts, seiys 
. Bishop WalrbUrtsMt, relative ta the- grant of ve- 
getable fotMi, do fidt eiactly tally : thierefore the 
second account must describe a Itmitfsd *graut 
^sequent to that unlimited* grant; \^hioh is 
treated of in theifirst. ^ . ? ' 

r The greatest 4^£meh will sometitnes catch at 
a mere straw to save t^em^lves:fromisihklng. 
Whti' does^^ot p^ceive, Ihjlt, in ^^wtapid hife- 
toty^ of ^the creation, a general granfrof^^gdtable 
^>bd,'^^t<}ntradistinguidhed;^fr^ atiisfml food, 
i^ made to th^ primeval tace^ m^rt-ib^dthfeti 
«bfter#atds, in anjexplanatoTy«upi)lethimt, that 
thi* general g?rairtj after 'thej weh > tprwerbial 
iiiahiier ctf general rules, is stated tohmi^a 
isdnglfr exception;^ - - ^ ^ » i^* *> '• ) ^ j 5 i 
(2.) Thus weak and inconclusive ii^ the firit 
arguitient^ by which ihe lecU^ed^elatis^JWc^uld 
^^stdbiii^h th^'oi%iiisd3gQbj^tioti of Adimand 
Eve, in an anteparadisiacal state, to no system 
of religion save that which is called hatur'al: nor 
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IB his second argument more satii^ctory ihair 
its predecessor. , 

Moses, in his supplementary account of the 
creation, remarks, that God made every plant of 
the field before it was in the earth and every herb of 
the field before it grew : for the Lord God had not 
eaused it to rain Upon the earth \ From this text 
the bishop Very justly infers, that not vegetablies 
themselves, but only their seeds, were originally 
created; whence he rightly states, that^ when 
the seeds of vegetables had bem thus created on the 
third day; they were kft to nature; in its ordinary 
(y>erati&nSy to matt^e by sun and showers \ But 

' Gen. ii. 6. 

* Bishop Patrick, I am aware, understands the text differ* 
ently; namely, not that the bare seeds of plants ^ere the 
things created^ but that the plants themselves were created 
before there was any seed to produce them and that Go() 
pa^e them to spring up with their seed in them. This inter^ 
pretation be wpuld ground on the immediately consecutive 
passage: For t^e Lord God (lad not cawed it to rain on the 
earth, and there was not a vtan to till the ground. Respect- 
ing which passage he observes : Here are two reasons to con* 
Jirm, that plants were not produced in the waj^ they are now: 
for there had b^en no showers qf rait^, nor was there any man 
to prepare the earth to receive the seed (if there had been any); 
both which are necessary in the ordinary method ^ divine prO' 
pidsnfe, ever since the wnn'ld was made. Comment, in loc. > 

After weighing j^e whole, passage as carefoUy and atten- 
tively as I am sble, it certainly appears to me, that Bishop 
Warburton> view of the matte? is cociect, 9nd that the 
reasons adduced by Bbhop Patrick in favour of hb owb 
opinpon do jn truth make decidedly ^gcunst itt . 

8 
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we kHow^ that many years must elapse^ before 
trees attain even to a moderate size. Hence a 

U doubtless might be said^ that God made every plant of 
thejteld before it was in the earth, even if we adopt the inter- 
pretation of Bishop Patrick that each plant was created in a 
state of perfection previous to its being committed to the 
soil : but I see not, in accordance with the opinion of that 
learned prelate, how it could' accarately be said, that God 
made every herb of the field before it grew ; or rather, agree- 
ably to the strict purport of the. Hebrew WSX^ and the Greek 
avariiKaif before it sprouted or germinated. For, if this part 
of God's works were made before it sprouted or germinated, 
it must plainly, I should think, have been made in the? form 
of seed : and, if the latter clause of .the seatence must thus 
be necessarily understood, the former clause must, I should 
apprehend, be interpreted analogically. That is to say, 
plants and herbs were universally nrade, not in a perfect or 
fiilly geripinated state, but in the form of seed anterior to such 
seed*s sprouting or germinating. 

It may be urged, that the general analogy of creation for- 
bids the present supposition : for, if man and animals were 
originally made in a perfect or mature state, it is most natural 
to conclude that such also was the case with vegetables. 

To this I reply, that there is no parallelism between the 
two matters, and therefore that no argument can be drawn 
from an imagmed analogy. Unless man and animals had 
been made in a mature state, they must all of necessity have 
penshed : for, the first man having no mother, and the first 
animals having no dams, they could not have been supported, 
save by the intervention of a prolonged miracle, had they been 
originally formed in an immature state. Bttt no sueh need of 
a mature production exists in the case of Ae vegetable world. 
The seed of trees and herbs requires no parental care and 
attention. Let it only be committed to the ground ; and, in 
due time, it springs up without any further trouble. Hence 
there existed a necessity for the mature creation of man and 
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considerable period of time must have evolved, ■ 
ere tbe garden of Paradise, which he supposes 
to have been planted on the third day when the 
whole vegetable family was created, could be 
fit for the reception of Adam and Eve. The 
human species, however, was created on the. 
sixth day ; or only three days after the seeds of 
the vegetable family had been created. There- 
fore the garden of Paradise, having been planted 
on the third day, could not have so grown up 
from seed in the short space of three days as to 
be fit for their reception on the sixth day. Such 
being the case, it was only, whetiy in couirse of^ 
time. Paradise was become capable of accornnodating 
its inhabitants y that they were transplanted thifher. ' 
Consequently, says the bishop, haw lono, be- 
fore this remove, man had continued subject to natu- 
ral religion alone, we can only guess. But of this 
we may be assured, that it was some considerable 

animals, while no similar necessity existed £ot the mature 
creation of vegetables. 

After ally I am no way partieularhf bound to defend the' 
opinion of Bishop Warburton on this point. Nothing, advd- 
cated by myself, depends upon it : and, if it be untenable; 
the argument, which he has built upon it, falls to the ground 
^ithou^ any labour of confutation. But, believing bim to b^ * 
right in hb view of the matter, I have judge^ it most fair and 
most honourable to argue the question on the acknpwled^- * 
ment, that vegetables were first created in the farm of seed 
fnreviaus to sprouting or germination.: Even aCcorcGng to 
this acknowledgment, his argument will prove to be invalid 
and inconclusive. 
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tiine before the garden of Eden could hatUralfy be 
made fit for hU reaction.' Now that considerable . 
kKlefimte portion of time hb lordship allots for 
tiie anteparadisiaeal /state of our first parents 
undi^r the. tutelage of natural religion*. Hk 
.proposed arrang»aent, in short, of the whole 
. natter is, as follows. Adam and Eve were first 
placed upon the eaifth at large, which they w^H 
commanded to replenii^: during diid period^ 
while they were subject to natural religion only^ 
die garden; which had been planted on the third 
day when the seeds of the whole vegetable familjl^ 
were created; continued slowly growing tigreea^ 
bly to the ordinary rate of the increase erf trees : 
and, Vrhen at length it was fit for their rec^ep- 
ti^i, and wten God had sufficiently tried and 
apptt)ved of their cfondvict while in a ^tate of 
nature; they w6re advanced to a superior Statfe 
^revealed religion in Paradise *. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the pre- 
sent Argument, but nothing can be more instib- 
stantiial. It is wholly built upon the gratuitous 
assumption^ that the s\x days of the creatioi^ 
were six natural days or six of those brief per 
riods which are measured by the revolution (>f 
dur planet round its ixisr arid, what'^is still 
more unfortilnatd, it is inconsistent with the 
Mosaical narrative, even if this assumption be 
^admitted as vdid. > . 

! * * Div. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 264. 

' Div. Leg, book ix. chap. 1. |^243, 254. 
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Tbe bishop very ri^^htly det«nniae£^ Irom the 
language of the sacred: historian^ tbat vegetables 
were created/ not in acmature kate; biitm ^e 
Mm of their. resspeictiyeseedBi No^the whole 
V^getaible family wts^ thus ereatdd ott th3 thitd 
day ; whilevdie^birds of the air were erea^ed oii 
the fiftli day^ and the> beasts 6f the eailh with 
oidn himself on the ^xtb day; This being th^ 
ease^ how^ on the scheme of Bishop Warbnrtoiu 
are we t6 find firoTisionfe for the whole rafce of 
gtaminiyorous and seminivoffotis and fiructivorous 
amooals ; within whieh t mani must beu included^ 
iNiiceiait the foeginnii^t. ha was hM carnivorous ? 
It iscpdain/ that, i£tthe seeds only ^f TegetiDbles. 
weietoriginally created, aad if those seeds geri^ 
minuting intb herbs and trees were, left to na^ 
ture in. its brdinary operations to mature by sun 
and showers ; Jdo& .l&nk and beasts andman^ 
which 'l^ere not darniTOitous^^mustfaaYeiperi^ifed 
mUx huxn^T.t} because beings created i on thfe 
fifth and ^ixth day^iinstust haye been famis]^^^ 
CTe> feeeds created to jithfe third day could hwe 
ai^iyed, in the ordinary c«)ursejof nature^ at 
^^lioduatife matjiritjTi i: We mu^t thenefore eith^^r 
mtrwuhHislj^jhaaien their i growth ;t oufwhijeh 
.supposition. Paradise will be quit6 ready >4br 
Adam as soon as he is crefited: or j^e must 
£bii&aie'it ta tl^e* ordiimiy e(»iirse of mature ; oh 
which supposition, man, with all land-animals 
not carnivorous, will perish. through want of 
necessaiy food. 
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Thus untenable is the theory of Bishop Wax- 
burton, even if we admit his assumption, that 
the six days of the creation were only six natural 
days : but, if that assumption can itself be 
proved untenable, then of course his theory will 
be deprived of its only even plausible, support ; 
because, should the six days of the .creation 
turn out to be each a period of very considerable 
length, it is manifest, that whether Paradise was 
planted on the third day or at a subsequent 
time, it will have had quite a sufficient space to 
come to maturity ere the creation of its destined 
tenants the first human couple. Now, that the 
six days of the creation were each a period of 
very considerable length, may be proved, partly 
by analogy of language, partly by the very 
necessity of the narrative, partly by ancient 
tradition, and partly (and that most decisively) 
by the discoveries of modem physiologists. The 
full ccmsideration, however, of this very curious 
subject will occupy so much space, that, omit- 
ting it for the present, I shall resume it here- 
after ; ari arrajigement, which will prevent the 
inconvenience of an otherwise too great inter* 
ruption of the topic now more immediately under 
discussion*. 

3. One very important point yet remains^ to 
be examined. Ere the bishop attempted to 

* See below, book 4. chap, 8. 
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prove the existence of Adam and Eve. in an 
anteparadisiacal state of natural religion, he 
ought to have firmly established the existence 
of tJiia anteparadisiacal state itself. 

That Adam was first created and afterwards 
placed in the garden, is readily allowed : but 
it is not equally clear, that such also was the 
case with Eve. Now, in order to obtain an 
anteparadisiacal state of existence for the origi- 
nal human pair, it is plainly incumbent upon 
the bishop to shew, thztEve, no less thnnAdam, 
was created out of the garden and afterwards 
placed m the garden : for, unless this can be 
done, it is clear, that, whatever space of time 
may have. elapsed between the creation of Adam 
and his introduction into Paradise, Eve can 
never have existed in awf anteparadisiacal state. 

To the system then of Bishop Warburton, 
which places our first parents under the tutelage 
of natural religion, during a period of indefinite 
length, ere they are introduced into Paradise ; 
it is imperiously necessary, that Eve, as well as 
Adam, should have been created out of the gar- 
den and previous to her introduction into the 
garden. 

The argument, so far as I can understand it^ 
by which the bishop would procure an ante- 
paradisiacal state for Eve, is to the following 
effect. 

Eve was created on the sixth day, no less than 
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44am '•- Now Adam feould-not have btBvt cre*^ 
a^d m the gander f^beimu^e lie isvsiaid.te pxtm 
h^pL placed in it,^^0en^ to\ kKprci^eatioB f . But 
Eve was created t^/nckiwnmllymithrj^^^ eacli 
bi;i7iQgrb^]:l aUfceiiereat^! oBf the ^itk;^ 
TbdreforeErts, hBLrm^heencve^pd:^nchr(micall^ 
with;didam^ like him could not have beeuTcreaied 
m> the garden; but iike'^him must haVe been 
placed ia it^sz/is^^'iowf to .her ctesitiesi '; ^ f^ 

. ?The£dlac^of tbisargumenii, wfaeoithisowii (as 
Ifaaive tiirownit)-into a regularsyllogistic iform, 
ii» easily detected; j > > v ) .5; i 

cAdam, no doubt, was ^created ^oii the sixtlj 
day. Eve abo, no doubt/ waa created on the 
same stxth day ; and therefore, ^h,ty was cre-^ 
sUsed ^fn(JirmmUfyviriiii Ad^mj- Adam moreover 
could not have been created.m the garden ; be- 
cause he is exptessly said ito have been placed 
in it subsequent Xo his creation. All: this is quite 
clear: but^' thow it thence .foih)ws> that Eve 
could not have been created m the garden, I am 
u&£lble to discover. Adam and Eve were doubt^^ 
less both created on the sixth da»y: but this 
affords no proof, that Eve, like Adam, coidd 
not have been created in the garden. For why 
are: we bound to suppose, that the creation of 
Eve followed the creation of Adam quite instan^ 

' G€n. i. 27, 28. • Gen.ii. 8. 

' Div. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 236. 
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t^tmn^^fi awl Mahout ainyenm thewi^fUest mffir^ai; 
a poiat, dexteroudy, tbaugh tacitly, as^iim^ 
by ♦he bislw?^)? Ve are ^ually at Ifeerty to 
s^ppo^e^ that, although both were created: pi>: 
tbje $ixth 4Ay» a eertaiq interval elapi^ betivveef^ 
tibe creatijoa trf thp one aad the preatioQ ^of the 
other, . and that this intervjal wa^, occupied by 
the; intrpdi^iction of Adam alanp into Far;^dise» 
Ifl sucb a ease, the order of events m^U be, 33 
follows*; iFirst, Adam will hjtve been cre^te4> 
in the course of the siicth dprniurgic day ; nexty 
in the.course of tbp §^4ne sixth day, he will have 
been placed in th3 gardcQ i and, lastly^ stiU m 
the course of the same di^cth day, Evp will havjB 
been created/row his side a^d in the garden. > 

Here then we have two suppositions ; either 
of which, in the abstract^ will accord with the 
(kclaration, that the first pair or both Adam and 
Eve were created on the #ixth day : the ou0 ex- 
hibits Eve, as having been created out of Psupa- 
dise and anterior to her introduction into it j 
the other exhibits her, as haying been <^reated 
in Paradise. and therefore as never having existed 
in an anteparadisiacal state. Which of these 
two suppositions is the true one, can only, I 
presume, be determined by the authority of 
Scripture. 

Now the second supposition, not that which 
is required by the theory of Bishop Warburton, 
is very fujly established in the sequel of the 
inspired narrative : and, consequently, the an- 
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teparaidisiacal state of Eve, under the tutelage 
i pf natural region, vanishes into empty air« 
For Moses, unless we exhibit him as writing in 
a most vague and desultory manner, declares^ 
' that Eve, though created like Adam on the sixth 
day, was yet created after the introduction of 
Adam into Paradise, and therefore was herself 
^ created in Paradise. Hence the system of the 
bishop and the narrative of Moses are palpably 
inconsistent. The sacred historian, in the sup* 
• plement to his cosmogony, first mentions the 
introduction ofAdam into Paradise: and, a^ter 
- Adam has been thus introduced, he next details 
^ the special mode in which Eve was created. 
Therefore, unless with Bishop Warburton we 
make him gratuitously depart from regular chro- 
nological order, Moses certainly declares, that 
Eve was created in the garden after Adam 
had been introduced into it. Accordingly,, in 
this manner, as the bishop himself allows, the 
inspired historian has always been understood 
both by Jews and by Christians : nor, in truth, 
is it possible to understand him in any other 
manner, unless we are determined to sacrifice 
consistency for the sake of establishing a purely 
gratuitous theory. 

In short (to sum up the whole matter), if we 
adopt the theory of Bishop Warburton, we shall 
be compelled to ascribe to Moses a total want of 
order and method in the composition of the 
supplement to his cosmogony. In this supple- 
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ment, the Jnstorian mentions the introdiictioh of 
Adam into Paradise, before he details the spe- 
cial mode in which Eve was created : whence 
the natural and obvious conclusion is, that Eve 
was created subsequent to the introduction of 
Adam into Paradise; arid therefore, as having 
been formed out of his side, that she was created 
IN Paradise. Yet, according to the l)ish6p, 
we mustTiew the creation of Eve, which doubt- 
less took place on the sixth day, as long pre- 
ceding Adam's introduction into the garden. 
Hence, if his lordship's opinion be well founded, 
the question immediately presents itself: Why 
did Moses thus gratuitously depart from regular 
chronological order ? He might have placed his 
account of the creation of Eve, just as well be- 
fore the introduction of Adam into Paradise, as 
AFTER it ; if such, as Bishop Warburtbn con- 
tends, were really the succession of the evente. 
Why then did h6 place his account of Eve's 
creation, after the introduction of Adam into 
Paradise, instead of before it? Why, in his 
narrative^ did he precisely invert the natural 
order of circumstances * ? No good writer, even 
putting inspiration out of the question, will mar 
his composition with unnecessary perplexity. 
Had Moses meant what the bishop asserts him 

'. If the bisihop be right in his view of the matter, the natural 
and regular position of the passage, comprehended in Gen, 
ii. 21 — 25, would have been immediately after ver. 7 ; not 
•urely, where it stands at present, after ver. 20. 
VOL, I. F 
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to have n&eant, he would noU I thinks hav6 ex^ 
pressed himself in such a manner^ as to lead 
every person before the time of the learned 
prelate, whether Jew or Christian, into a com* 
plete mi^apprehensidn of his meaning : for, as 
)iia lordship allows, and as I have already stated^ 
the sacred historian has been universally under^ 
9tood, both by Jews and by Ohristians, to inti- 
mate that Eve was created in the garden subse- 
quent to Adam's introduction into the garden. 
. 4. Before this part of the subject be entirdy 
discussed, I shall attempt to determine the true 
chronological arrangement of the planting of the 
holy garden : a point of some moment, because 
Bishop Warburton (so far as I can judge) has 
not only erred in direct opposition to the plain 
narrative of Moses^ but has also made his error 
the basis of an argufneht which I have already 
taken occasion to discuss \ , 

The bishop supposes, that the garden was 
planted on the third day of the creation : and 
the reason of hij» supposition is, that the third 
day is devdted to the production of the whole 
family of vegetables. . 

Now, with respect to this opinion, it quar 
drates, neither with the obvious purport of the 
history of the third day's worky nor with the nmir4l 
plan of the entire narrative. 

(1.) The work of the third day was the creation 

' See above book i. chap. 2. $ I. 2. (2.) 
6 
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6f aai Vegetable seeds : and, during its anipW 
pciriod, the fete of the gldbe #aife repeatedly 
©v^rspiresld b;^ the successive generations of 
tnees and plants and herbs and grasses k But 
God IS specially iaid, to" have planted a gardeii 
in fiden, and io have ftiadfe it an epitomfe of the 
whole} vegetable world by calusing every tred 
flMs^i to the i^^ht aitd good for food to' groW 
otrtof^groiratdV - - 
V Here, Fthiiifcv W^^ have plainly two very dis- 
tinct operations : the general creation of seeds ; 
and ffl^ J)SfticuIiti' subsequent planting of the 
^rd^nr witH the'^eeds, which had been already 
cre^tefli tFndet this obvious view of the sub- 
ject theh, th»e ii not bnly n6 necessity id 
ascJflbe ifife planting of Paradi^ to the third 
day ; but, froni tfee Vast length of each Creative 
day, wefatve abundant reason to conclude that 
it did rldt take place until a much later period. 
Manted no dou1)fr the^ ^den must have been 
fat the AourSeof tM sii di^s ; both because thd 
LoM reistM itorh' alF his- V6 A oh the seventh 
rfay- ^d because it ihu^t haVe been planted 
befbri^ the creation 6f man Which was the idst 
^6i4: bf the sixth S^f : but we have no reason 
fa suppose, that it was^ pfatited until it wa^ 
about'tb be tieeeissary ; in other words; we hiV^ 
no reason to suppose, that it was planted uiitil 4 
6ftok iMe fiefo^^ die creation at mm\ a tftne 

* 5 ^*«^ ^i<^ %6bk' f. diaj). 8; ^ O^. ir. 8", &. 

f2 
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however sufficiently long to allow it to arrive 
at maturity ere its destined tenant was created. 

(2.) This rational supposition will make the 
planting of the garden a work of the sixth day ; 
intermediate, between the creation of beasts 
and reptiles on the one hBiid, and the creation 
of man oji the oliier hand: and, with it, the 
obviQus tenor of the Mosaical narrative will per- . 
fectly agree ; while, with Bishop Warburton'^ 
supposition, it will by no means satisfaptorily 
accord. ^ 

The whole history of the creation comprizes 
the sp^ce of six days or periods : and the cos- 
mogony itself, as the Jewish Rabbins very 
rightly place the division, and as we most as- 
suredly ought to have made the first ^chapter of 
Genesis terminate, reaches to the end of the 
third, verse of our present second chapter. - 

Here xyloses th(B general history of the crea- 
tion: and this general history comprises the 
creation of every thing; for nothing was created 
?ifter the expiration of the sixth period. But, 
agreeably to the usage of all good writers^ 
Moses found it expedient to comment and eu'^ 
large upon certain parts of his general and J>rief 
history. This produced a supplement, which 
is comprized in all the remainder of our present 
second chapter. . 

The supplement itself is, divided into two 
parts. 

In the fir§t of the two parts, we are taught^ 
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that vegetableis, unlike animals, were cteafed, 
not in a state of maturity, but in the condition 
of seed : and we are further instructed, how 
the process of vegetation was carried on ante- 
rior to the fall of rain *. 

In the second of the two parts, we have an 
account of the planting of the garden and the 
creation of the human pair '. 

Now these two matters, the planting of the 
garden, and the creation of the human pair, are so 
intermingled and connected with each other, 
that it is impossible to separate them : whence,! 
unless we ascribe a most extraordinary degree 
of perplexity to the sacred historian/ we must 
conclude, that they both took place in the course 
of the si^th period ; that is to say, we must con- 
dude, that the second part of the supplement 
details more at large the events, which occurred 
towards the close of the sixth period, and which 
specially relate to the creation of our own 
species. 

Moses begins with stating, that God formed 
man from the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life ; a statement, 
which constitutes an important addition to what 
had been previously said on the same subject*. 
He then goes on to tell us, how the Lord had 
provided for the reception of his creature man; 

* Gen. ii. 4--6. ' Gen. ii. 7—25. 

' Gen. ii. 7. 
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by pl^^ing a garden jia Mdea; ^ siiatter, wbidi 
in his general history he h»d left altogether un*- 
noticed'. From hii^ acpoqi^t pf the garden, he 
returns to its destined inhs^bitiftnt, whose crea-^ 
tion he had previously fix^ to th^ d^n^ of thiff 
(^xth periojl pr the fixth.gre^t day^ Main, nn^ 
mejdi^tely .a|lter ih^, oomjoi^oement of bis exy 
istence, is brought tfite Pfui^dise now quite 
ready for h\^ fiLOpommiod^tion/. Here, the sole 
exception to the yftiv^sal grant of vegetable 
food is dis^QCdy stated to him: $u)d thepe^ 
nalty, i¥^iph would follow his disobedience, is 
authoritatively j^^ounped*. Next, ihe LOrd 
rems^kis;^ ^at it wais fiot good ft^ rjaan to be 
alQue J for m 4ntelJecta»l being wttld bute no 
inteirchjange of id^as iv^^ith the brutes : whfinde 
he4edtai?e8. feis; p»iBP«f »f »5tki»g a help moH 
for hiin s . ; JRut, . preyioi^ to this Q^^mtk^i ^ 
wa? pefift^s^ thi^t fliftpi i^Quld posses^s a niore 
exteni^iyg k^owle^ge voflang^^Pge, tiban-]»ms mift 
ficient to enable him to understand th(» |«i$as^ 
prohibittQUof a certain fnjit-tree : fctf , swthout 
such knowledge, he pQuid have no g^mmiimi^^ 
tiofi w^tb hi? asgc^ijEite, even Imd $lse been iton 
jtnejpsteBop. He«Cje, the Inord iaintooduc^jdlin 
the ^ of te^hing P^n language* as amaitef 
woul(l teacli a child. The geyeral ^luvals «e 
successively brpnght before him : Adam is &ti? 

' Qen. ii. |?*-14. ' Qen. ij. «, 15, 

» Gen, ii. 16, 17« * Gen, iu 18. 
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inulated to use his powers of articulation: Ida 
memory is pr^t^ruaturally strengthened, so that 
ij^ recoljectiw of words, is with kirn no slow 
^d gr^i}^ proci^ss: and thus, whatsoever 
Barnes he iu^ppsies upon his bestial subjects^ 
those nam^^ become h^ceforth their appropri- 
ate and distinctive appeUaticms. When Ian- 
g)iage was thus far advanced, its fjirther im- 
provement and amplification seem to have been 
left to human industry ;. which would easily 
vojrk fQrward> analogically to the clue which it 
bad already T^eived.: for, when man had once 
learned^ . wi^h ^^t . certainty and fsucility he 
might point Ql^t each animal by ^ name which 
would uoan^diately aexcite the idea of it, even 
though thee animal itself were not present ;. he 
would readily) extend his nomenclature to ev^y 
othoc f esudble J(d[)j6ct, and then firom the objects 
th^iQB3elires.he;woul4 proceed to invent words 
indioatlYe itf their various operations or suffer- 
ing* In all this, as I have just obsemred, we 
may be sure that his memory would be divinely 
assisted : ajod thus, scanty iand impedect as 
Iw^guage might be at tie first, he would be 
prepared for the grateful task of becoming the 
instructor of his consort, as soon as she should 
be presented to him by their common Creator*. 
At length, still on the dvth day, for Moses as- 

' Oeii. ii. 19, 20. See Div. Leg. book iz^ chiqp. 1. 
p.M4,245, 
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sures us that both the male and the feitnale of 
the human species were alike created on that 
day, God proceeds to fulfil his promise, that he 
would make for man an help meet for him. 
Adam is thrown into a deep sleep: and, while 
he remains in that state, some part of his side 
is taken out ; and, from this portion of his ani« 
mal frame, the Lord models the first created 
woman ». 

From this plain narrative nothing can be naore 
clear, than that Eve was formed m Paradise^ 
suU&equent to the introduction of Adam into the 
garden, wA subseqtieht to his learning the rudi- 
ments of language by his being directed to 
bestow upon each animal its proper appellation. 
But it is equally clear, that she^ no less than 
Adam, was created on the sixth day*. Hence 
it will follow, that Adam must have been placed 
in Paradise before the expiration of the sixth 
day, that Eve could not have existed prior to 
the planting of the garden, and that the garden 
itself must have been planted shortly before the 
creation of man in order that it might be ready 
for his reception as soon as he should have been 

.created*. 

» ■ - 

* GcH. ii, 21—24. » Gen. i. 26—28. 

* See Gen. ii. 15. And ihe Lord God took the man, and 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it » 
The obvious drift of this passage is, that the man was placed 
in the garden for the purpose of cultivating it, as soon as the 
garden itself was ready for his reception. 
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Thus we finally learn, that the supposed 
anteparadisiacal state of our first parents under 
the law of natural religion could never have had 
any actual existence* 

IL The anteparadisiacal state of natural r^i-^ 
gion having now altogether vanished ftom our 
sight, let us try, whether we shall have any 
better fortune in discovering that ^co/i^ state of 
natural religion, in which the primeval pair (ac- 
cording to Bishop Warburton) were again placed 
after the fall, and in Which the whole human 
race continued until the promulgation of the 
Law by Moses. 

Of this inquiry, no part, either pastor future^ 
is to be viewed in the, light of a mere play of 
intellect; the bishop maintaining, and myself 
opposing, certain tenets which are matters rather 
of curiosity than of importance. Such, be it , 
duly observed, is very far firom being the case. 
As I have already stated, and as I here again 
state, lest this grand point should be over- 
looked ; if the bishop be in the right, Hie Pa- 
triarchal Dispensation is. a mere chimera : for, 
if the period, which we have been accustomed 
to allot to the Patriarchal Dispensation, was 
occupied by nought save natural religion; it 
is abundantly manifest, that, the Patriarchal 
Dispensation itself could never have existed. 
Hence, the inquiry becomes an investigation of 
high importance, and appears under an aspect 



direcitly opposite to ,|Jiftt of me?e J>iarri^n pu- 

Natural niigim^ nnb^n I wholly: n^iwppfen 
hend the term^ denotes that religion, wkkh mm 
mghtfram^ta jkiffmff ky tk§ mkeii tm'cise of his 
intelkctual powers, if M wr^ piw^ in fhemrM 
by his Creator, mtfw^ (^ cwmupfc^tion bpingptade 
lo him relative. tQ that Qreat(^^^ mil mf attr^ft^^ 
In absolute strictness of definition, r\ye ought 
further to say, without av(3 kwmUdgeof this venf 
eansteme itfGod beyond what might be collected ify 
the we (f reason: l^nt, since we are compelled to 
depart from this strictness in viewing that^econ^ 
§tate of natural religion, which Bishop Warbur- 
ton^gcjrib^ to omt ^rst p^s^fts ai^ theifr poi;-; 
terity subs^qu^t to t)^e fall (for Adam^ ^hei| 
he entered upon it, must have already known^ 
/rom the very demo^rafionofhis senses, that there; 
was a God) ; we must content ourselves, in pro- 
9ecuting this inquiry, with the less perfect 
definition whi?h was previously laid down. For 
myself, I uttp^ly fjisbelieve the existence of 
natural religion iti any prope^r sense of the term^ 
for I 6^ disQpyer uq w^^x^ for asserting, ths^^ 
Qod placed his crpature man in the VP^W? a^^ 
then left jbim to ^cert^ his moral duty as bea^ 
lie i^ight ' : but, if we ar^ to understand at^ 

M am perfectly aware, that St Paul speaks of the Gen- 
tiki doing BY vatvke the things contained in the Lam. 
Rom. ii. 14, Bat this .eannot be deepied ^ny piwf. Qf Jllf 
ewteace of natural religion in the legitimate sense of the 
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thing hytk^ term it^lf, we must plainly view 
NATURAL religim ^ a law contradistinguished 



phimse. No doubt, when mm do not like to retain Qod 
in their knofpleiige, es the ^aqfte>pps^le i^eaks^ Qod may, ia 
righteous judgmei^f, pve t^em over to arpprobt^te mind: an^ 
thus, amop^ their posterity all certain knowledge of primeval 
revelation may be extinguished, Rom. i. ^8. But this is a 
very different case from that, supposed by the bishop, and 
^et fprth by the legitimate use of the phrase natural religion* 
It liras qot, ^at theOei^tilesfietvr Aa<^ the light of Revelation ; 
but that they departed from it, through pure dislike of it^ 
restraints : they once knew God ; but they did not like to 
RETAIN him in their knowledge. Hence, when Sf* Paul 
speaks of Me Gentiki doing by nature the thingi con^ 
iained in the Law ; his words can afford no proof of that 
aboriginal existence of natural religion^ fqr which PUb^ 
Warburton conte^d9. The later Gentiles m|ght indeed h%vf^ 
sunk into a coi^dition, which was equivalent \o natural reli- 
gion ; and niight thence have had no better theologicd di- 
rectory, than their own reason: but this, as the whole tenor 
of the apostle's argument shews, was a state of degeneraeyi 
not a fOe in w^hjhtfjf wer9 fiofei ^y IShd f^effimmedi' 
^teiy ^t(^thefitlf. Wifb the s^me coijfp^pp pf i*?^ W 
often find a state of_ savage brutality denominated. ^ statp ^ 
nature ; and mto this palpable error no one falls more re- 
peatedly and pertinaciously than Bishop Warburton himselfi 
Whereni,^^ in irifth, midn^s real state/^ nature, bolii ^heblo- 
gieid imfl palitfcal, is Hute ^fteveffUdnKgtpH 9^ ^mH"^ 
4frdered^ciety^ Tfjis w^i fk^ s5kj|tc, in ijir^lp^ ,^,w^ ARIt 
6INALLT placed and therefore his real state of nature* 
Hence, if ever we find him in a condition h^ 4dyag« brutalij^ 
ot of tota} ignoranide of revealed religion ; we da not fiii4llif^ 
in a state of nature, but in a state c^ degeneipaoy. ^ 19 
lamentable to see such a man as Bishop Warburton, quoting 
the legends of Paganism, to prove the savage state a state of 
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from REVEALED religion; so that, as revealei> 
religion is the special communication of the Deity,- 
thus natural religion is the sole product of ra- 
tional investigation. Such, accordingly, is the 
aspect, under which the bishop sets forth both 
the one and the other. With him, natural 
religion is the result and conclusion of that reason, 
with which, at our creation, we were endowed: and,, 
with him also, , revealed religion is religion 
supematuralh/ taught by God, which we of the 
present day can of course only learn from Scrips 
ture \ 

All, that we can Arwot^; respecting man's con- 
dition after the fall, must be learned from the 
Bible : yet we may gather some gleanings from 
pagan tradition, which, though no way decisive 
of the question, may nevertheless, to a certain 
extent, be not altogether without their proper 
value. 

1 . To the Bible however we must look for any 
positive determination of the matter : with the 
Bible therefore our inquiries must obviously 
commence. 

If then we find, that, when the threatened 
sentence of death had been passed upon the un- 
happy oflfenders, God withdrew himself from 

nature from which we have but gradually at length emerged; 
#hen Scripture so plamly and so rationally asserts the pri- 
ority of a well-ordered state of society. But of this more 
hereafter. 

" Div. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 244, 
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all fiirther intercotirse with man, and that no- 
thing was revealed from heaven until the time 
of Moses; Bishop Warburton's opinion will in 
that case no doubt be firmly established: at 
least it will be established to the full extent of 
the definition, which has already been given of 
natural religion ; for, whatever might be the 
state of Adam after the fall, it is clear, that, 
what hdid previomly been revealed to him, could 
not, through his transgression, have ceased tohe 
revealed to him. Unless a miracle of oblivion 
had been wrought upon him, unless he had been 
made to drink of the waters of a real Lethfe, he 
could not unlearn that revealed knowledge which 
had been communicated to him in his Paradisiacal 
condition; Hence, even in limine, except by a 
very restrictied definition of the ternii it was 
physically impossible for our first patents to 
have been brought into a state of purely natural 
religion. Let this however pass : and let u^f 
freely concede, that if Scripture be silent as to 
any conmiunications from Grod to man after the 
fall, the human race were certainly placed in 
that condition of natural religion, for which 
(when the necessary limitations of the term have 
been made) Bishop Warburtoh contends. 

But, on the contrary, if we find some impor- 
tant matters, highly suitable to man in his cor- 
rupt state, revealed to him from heaven subsequent 
to the fall : I see not then, how it is possible for 
this great writer's theory to be tenable. For 
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virhsit, according to hh tiwn definition, is natural 
religion? He tdls us very justly, that it fe the 
tesidt and conclusion of that reasmiy with which, at 
mtr creation, we were endowed \ It then mankind, 
duting the patriarchal ages, we^e oii ktiy poihts 
supematuralhf tdught by God; which ii^ the blshop^s 
tio less just account cf re^ealdd reUgidn*: it is 
deiair, that the itligion, tinder which they were 
t^iaced^ was not natutal, but revealed. The reve- 
lation uxight be is^ote^, or less, ei^tetisive and 
Complete : but this is iEiothirig to the^ purpose in 
hand. If God, durii^ the patriarchal ages^ 
cdmmui^icat^d to man^ whttt he could not have 
known without such KkDimmumcation ; or if he 
imtboritatively eBjoined certain duties^ the fit^ 
nesi^ antd chreti the oMi^tiofi 6f which might 
posisibly have been disicovered by the unassisted 
ligM of reason: then it is difficult td ^sompre*" 
faend the propriety of asserting, that, when man 
w&s drifien out of Paradise, he Was sent back again 
tdfdif^ftterstat^i the sa^eoi dfi^AtvnAL religion ; 
a i^tfe of strbjec^on, i^ which he c&ntinued until 

the giimg cf^ Law^ 

One n%ht almost haagine from the apparent 
iiKSftutioul^n^s^of thi^ assertion, that the learned 
prelate, h^ ineiirioK^y passed over more than 
olie r^mittkable passage wMch has been eate- 
ft% i%c«fde* by Moses. Yet ihis is very fat# 



^ HUi t^fe. bootijf. diap. 1. ^.- 244. • IMd* 

} Diy.JLeg:.btibkii. diap. 1« p* 256. 
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fi^oip teiiig the t^e: ti^ebishojp made the assei^- 
tioa witL all these passages standing arrayed 
in fiiU Jfront before him4 and the mode, in which 
he ^ttetpatesT tH'e'suiBck^ly natural objection, 
eertabdy shews hid ingenuity in splitting a hair i 
Mdatevet^ degree bf conviction it may work 
\ipoii the mind of a jplain r)^ltder. 
/ 3^^ ^B his lordship j hamng forfeited the f nee 
^ftifhtmmoMij^ is driven out of Paradise, and 
ret^ixdiackto the staid arid conMiion in which he 
wm ermted^ a sui^ct onfyofufATVUAL reli^ioit* 
Btit, fchenwe speak of the Utoo religionSy natural 
imi{ R£V£>AXBi>f we mtst Sstifiguish (in ^r me of 
the term revelation), between a system of 
rei^aled reUgim, £wirf an otccasional communi- 
cation of the divine tmlt to man for his conduct on 
particular points or for his comfort in general, when 
the: course bf QoSs inofal government required that 
he shoUldi from time t^ time, have intimations gioefi 
t^, Mm^^ more or less obscurely, of the hidden purpose 
^iProm^^nee in his favour; and this, through va- 
riaus JDispe^dtiMs, tili^ dt the ^final completion of 
tkm^ life mui mmortalky should be again brought 
t§ l^fbi mid restrntd. These oecAiioNAL com- 
MUNicAtnoNs. hsgan Mth that contaimi in the 
seiMencei dtmxmeed m the serpent of the evil me, 
that the seSed of (he woman should bruise his head, 
and thM he should bruise its heel: and ended with 
thlAgive^ by the muth of Jacbb, :thtit the scepife 
should not depart from Judah nor the lawgiver from 
between hist fM, until ShiMt should conie, to whom 
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the gathering of the people should be. WhatfoP- 
lowed these occasional communications was 
that second system of revealed religion, delivered 
to the posterity of Abraham by Moses, preparatory 
to the THIRD and last under the reign or rule of 
Shihh or Jesus Christ, which took in and embraced 
the whole posterity of Adam. So that, of revelations, 
in the sense of revealed systeus of religion, 
there were but three : the first, given to Adam 
when placed in Paradise; the second, given to the 
posterity of Abraham when going (under the mimstry 
of Moses) to posses^s the promised land; and the 
third, promutged to all mankind by Jesus the Mes-^ 
siah \ 

The mode then, in which Bishop Warburton 
would meet a very natural objection to his 
theory, is this. 

We must carefully distinguish between a 
REGULAR system of rcvcalcd religion and mere 
OCCASIONAL communications ofthc divinc will. 
To Adam in Paradise, to the Israelites under 
Moses, and to all niankind through the ministry 
of Christ, a regular system of revealed religion 
was delivered : therefore all these have succes- 
sively been the subjects of revealed religion. 
But to Adam and his posterity, from the time of 
the fall down to the promulgation of the Law, 
^were OCCASIONAL communications of the divine 
mil were made : therefore Adam and his poste- 

\ Div. Leg. book vL chap. !• p# 264» 265. 
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rity, from the fell down to tli6 promulgation of 
the Law, were the subjects of natural reli- 
gion. 

Such is the defence projected by this eminent 
prelate : a defence, so strangely weak and un- 
satisfactory, that we are almost tempted to dis- 
believe the evidence of our very eye-sight, while 
we read it in the concluding book of his elabo- 
rate work. 

Granting for a moment the validity of that 
distinction, which he would draw between a 
regular SYSTEi* and an occasional commu- 
nication ; we are obviously led forthwith to 
ask, what was that regular system delivered 
to Adam in Paradise before the fall ? We readily 
perceive, tliat the Levitical and, the Christian 
Dispensations were each A regular system. 
But the whole of that Paradisiacal Dispensation, 
for which the bishop contends as the first of 
the THREE regular SYSTEMS, is comprizcd in 
a single sentence : Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat ; but, of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die \ 
His Lordship himself acknowledges, that we 
have here that entire Dispensation ; which he 
would decorate with the name of a regular 
SYSTEM, and which he would pronounce hamo- 
geneous with the two later systems of the. Law 

» Gen. ii. 16, 17- 
VOL. I. G 
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s^ the Gospel : nor i? .\t possible mdeed to 
avoid such an acknowledgment ; io^r, l^t ua pro- 
secute our researches so long as we please, we 
still s|b^ find not any more copious materials 
oujt of which we may huild up, the bishop's first 
REGULAR SYSTEM of rcvealed religion*. 

(1.) And now let u^ turn to. the earliest of 
wjbat he maintains to be op^ung more than 
OCCASIONAL COMMUNICATIONS ; a cosununir 
cation ho;i^6yer, which ^as the gearm of almost 
ev^ry suQceedi^ig cop^mHnication during the 
patriarchs^ ag^s. We ^\im fi&d it couehed in 
the following prophetic sentence pronounced 
upon th^ serpent. 

I v^ll put etmit^ betw^^ thee an4 the womam, 
and between ifijf seed) apd ken seed: he shaU. bruisf 
thjf head, and /^^ shalt bruise his heel '• 

The passage, which, under penalty of death 
fprbids Adcun to. eat of th)& tree of knowledge^ 
may be; esteemed abota.equal, in point of lengthy 
to this present pai$sage ; which, as Uie bishop 
justly remarks, sets forth the blessing of re- 
demption'. But let us observe the different 
measure, wj^qh he metes out to them. We are 
required to. view the former as so. ample and 
compreji^nsiye^ that its copiousness may well 
vindicated tft t|ie Paradisiacal Dispensation . the 

^ Div. Leg. book ix. chq). 1. p. 254, 266v 

' Gen* iii. 16. ^ 

' Div. Leg. book vi. sect. Z* p» 386, 367. 
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cMractei- 6f bfeing the ^iast ot tlie only theee 
R'EGULAfi SYSTEMS wWch haVe ever been de- 
fivered to maiikiiid ; wtile We are exhorted to 
pronoiifite tU^ latte^ so mea^r^ and scanty, 
that li^ pehufy forbids iis to concede to ii any 
highel' pTdiie th^feft iUSi 8f heirig an occasional 
c6ii^v^icjlTt6ii oi tlie divine wftl. I^Tor is 
this the whole, which is demanded of us. The 
fbrihei of ihe twd paissagies, cohstiiuting. as it 
dofeil K KE^i/tAit' s^SteS of repealed religion,^ 
CorhpeliS' us^ ithcrr^^ io the m^h!c)|), to pro- 
tfb^utice J[!(f aitf 4 subject of feiivifALEp religion 
whfle he was ds' y^ upri^t in Paifadis4 : ^u^ 
fke laltttif of tKe two' passages, bein^' nothing 
feofe iftan an 6cca$ional commt^nication of 
the' divinS will, requTr^k^ us, if We may Delievd 
his lordship, to pr6noiitfce AdaiJ a subject oniy 
of NATURAL' R^iiGio'N^a^^^ fic ha!4 fallen from 
Ins' 6i%inar integrity. Heri^c^' the suirn and sub- 
sidme of the i^ole' miatVer ^iU be ttis. Adain,^ 
before thfe fall, was a siibject^ df aVveaXe'd re- 
tiGik^N*; beca^SibiiS Was plafcea under the con- 




tha fell, w^lfe a subject ohl^ of* natural reli-^ 
c^ioN ;' bebaiis^' he wa^ a:ssured, tHiat, iii the 
ftiihSss of time', he slioulii be re^eeme^i from the 
power of his inferiiil enemy by spmie mighty 
BiSivfeV^r ^hbshblilcl lie the seed of tlie wom^ 

I am aware of what the bishop's reply to this 
objection wdtild b&: ii stanas* ready prepared 

G 2 
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in another part of his work. While h^ observes 
very truly, that the sentence pronounced upon 
the serpent contains a prophecy of (mr redemption 
through Jesus Christ; he denies, that its import, 
so far a§ the point of redemption is concerned, 
was understood by the ancient Jews ^nd there- 
fore much less by their still n^ore ancient pre- 
decessors. 

This very important question will be dis-. 
cussed hereafter in it» proper place*: at jpre- 
sent therefore I shall content myself with ob- 
serving, that even that ipaperfect comprehension 
of the prophecy, which his lordship concedes. to 
those who lived before its accomplishment,, i^ 
wholly inconsistent with his avowed opinion 
^hat Adam and his posterity after the fall be- 
came the subjects of natural religion. 

Speaking of the passage before us. It will be 
allowed, says he, that even the moat early mortals 
could not be so stupid as modern infidels vxmld make 
ihemy to understand these words in their strict literal 
sense, . that serpents would, be apt to bite men by the 
heel, and men as ready to crush their heads, ^ut, 
to enable them to understand by this part of the sen- 
tence, that man should be restored ioMis lost inke^ 
ritance of immortality by the sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross, needed an express revelation of this, mys^ 
tery. What then did the Jey)s understand by it? 
This certainly, and nothing but this: that the evil 

[ See below book i. <:hap, 5, 6. 
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spirit, who actuated the serpent^ would continue his 
enmity to the human race; hut that man, by the 
divine assistance, should be at length enabled to de- 
feat all his machinations \ 

Now, if sufficient were revealed to Adam im- 
mediately after the fall to enable both himself 
and his posterity to understand, that, although 
their infernal enemy might in the first instance 
have been successful, yet man, by the divine 
assistance, should be at length enabled to defeat all 
his machinations : if, I say, the earliest prophecy, 
as the bishop himself allows, might or rather 
must have been interpreted to such an extent as 
this ; I see not, how mankind, during the patri- 
archal ages, can with any propriety be described 
as the subjects of mere natural 'religion^. 
For what was it, circumstanced as they then 
werie, which they specially needed to learn 
fi^om a divine revelation ! The certain knowledge 
of a God they had already : and, as the great out- 
lines of moral duty must have been taught to 
Adam while in his Paradisiacal state of revealed 
religion, we may be sure that he would authori- 
tatively communicate them to his descendants ; 
for, even if he had been degraded to a state of 
natural religion after the fall, this degradation 
could not, without a miracle, have made him 
unlearn what he had previously learned in his 
Paradisiacal state of revealed religion. What 

' Div. Leg. book vi. sect a p. 386, 387. 
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knowledge ^heA was there left for la^ taapc[uirfi, 
essentially necessar]^ to his fallen coxidi^tion and 
yet incapable of being taught by natural reli- 
gion, beyond that identical knowledge whic]^ 
Bishop Warburton huipLself StupposjOSL him to ^^ve 
acquired from, th? fi^t delivered pr(^hecy ?, 
Since he had suffered loss through the temjrts^- 
tion of tl]^ spipenl^ the grand point, which ht, 
had to leanj, was plainly this : whether his la^s 
might, or might not, be ever repaired. Now, the, 
bishop fainiself being: j^ud^e, thip point, which he 
qould never haye learned from natural relig«>n^ 
Ijft did Ifi^ ffQixt tpp earliest prophecy : for he 
ipust hay^ learned frpm. it, as his lord^p &Uyj 
2^1i][utSi that the evil spirit, who ofifuated the ser- 
pent ^ would, copfinue hi? ermity to the human race ; 
^t.tjiajfrtnfn^ bythf^dji^n^a^tancp^ should be at^ 
kf^tj^ e^abfe^, to (kf(^(^. aU hi^ m^Mm^iqns. I^ 
then }\e le^tr^ed^ sucjt a^ lfi?80u. fjrqm tl%e, prq-; 
phecy ; he l^ajgrned. most uf^oubtedly^ thft|: hi^, 
Ipss wp]}}4 ^^^J^P^^a4v %i be coul^yiHrt have, 
l^iarned!, tfipt, ^J^j!^^f?j^j^ Hj^^fP^f^i 

at Imj^th em^^do defept aUthe^rmchi^t^^^ 
th^ tempter J if ti^e. tempter, ^er^> qgy^ythpj^ss, 
sjif gifed. to ren^f^i^ y^ctprious l?y , the,, cj^inpletfj , 
6|^c^ess crfr^fii^l^, ^rsjt and^ p^lfli^^uy ^iji^fh^^j^^^ 
^!4<?*V.ETfti?Wd the.f^Tf^^ <)ffiiiMii> im?ft9.ir7^ 

Ap. for % P^epise. mgde in. wJhfich A4ai»'^ l^ss^^ 
was to be repaired, it was no way necessary to 
its final repars^t|oc^jtj^a|;j/^aj^ should] be, commu- 
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nicated to thd earliest tace of mortals : if they 
simply knew, that, by the diTtiie assistance, it 
at length tamid b6 repaired ; they knew all that 
-sirzB abfoluttly necessarp io be kndwn, in order to 
theif Jjraservation from that total despair which 
ii the charat^teristic of irreversiblj^ condemned 
spirits^ Itnowirig this, thejr knew the Crospel 
in^pitomi: for, to such knowledge, even the 
foil light of the Gospel adds nothing more, than 
a knowledge 6f the precise modi: in which and of 
the precise person bywkemiht loss of Adam was 
destined to be repaired. Hence, if they under- 
stood the first prophecy ds the bishop says they 
nmst hsrre understood it (for he justly remarks, 
that even tM niosi early mortals cotUd not be so" 
stufid 4XS mdtkfn iivfidtls tboUld ihake them): they 
lived, quite as much a^ ourselves, under a Dis- 
pensation s^icthf evangeUddl. For the character 
of eeangelicaf has regard to the kitid, not to the 
degree, of knowledge : and, if they had learned, 
that man, by the divine assistandCy should be at 
Idngth enabled to defeat all tKe machindtions of his 
infern&l^nemy ; it was no way nfecei^sary to their 
sense of comfort ind security ahd^reeohfciliatidii- 
With a justly offfehded Cod, Hmt they sbotild be' 
fttrlher taught Me precii6 inbde in which atod the 
precise person by whom tiVtke maicUnations of the 
serpieirt^ ^Ould be at length defeated. Even in 
stock a state of compaara/tive darkhfess, they would 
not have be^a ignorant of the grand essential of 
the Gospel ; for they would have been made 
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acquainted with that precise matter, which con- 
fers upon the Gospel its leading characteristic 
of being a message of glad tidings to ruined mart. 
Consequently, if the matter itself w^xe imparted 
to them, with whatever degree of light or obscu- 
rity, at the exact time when there first was need 
that it should be imparted : they certainly, pos- 
sessing as they must then have possessed the 
very substance of. the Gospel, cannot have been 
sent back agcdn (as the bishop expresses it) to 
their former imaginary state of natural religion. 
On the contrary^ as a well grounded hope would 
still remain at the bottom of the casket, and as 
that hope would be specially built on an express 
revelation from heaven: they most evidently 
must, after the fall, haye been the subjects not 
of natural religion but of revealed; even accord-, 
ing to his lordship's own very accurate defini- 
tion of the term, as a religicm supematurally 
taught by God\ 

Thus would the truth shine out with unex* 
tinguishable lustre, even if the first prophecy 
had been the sole revelation communicated to 
the early race of mortals : for, when once it was 
kno^^vn that the loss of Adam was destined to be 
repaired, nothing could be added to this primary 
revelation of a fact, except certain subordi- 
nate particulars respecting the moi>e and the 
iTiME and the place and the person. With 

* Piv. Leg. t^ook ix. chap.. 1. p. 2i^ 
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regard to the fact itself, it was incapable, as 
A BARE fact, of receiving any augmentation. 
Adam and his early posterity, even with that 
degree of light vvhich the bishop allows them to 
have derived from the prophecy, knew, that 
the loss was destined to be repmred : and tve our* 
selves, in the full blaze of evangelical illumina- 
tion, much as our knowledge of adjunctive par- 
ticulars may have been increased, are in reality 
not a whit better acquainted with the naked 

LEADING FACT OF A REPARATION OF THE LOSS, 

than (?Aey were. But the first prophecy was by 
no means the sole revelation communicated to 
the early race of mortals : it was followed by a 
succession of other revelations throughout that 
whole period, which the bishop would allot to 
the dominance of mere natural religion. This 
indeed he acknowledges : but then, to save his 
theory, he tells us, that they were only occa- 
sional COMMUNICATIONS of tlic divific wHl to 
man; and, as such, must not be confounded 
with A SYSs^M of revealed religion. On the 
same principle,, he might just as well denomi- 
nate every revelation to the Israelites, posterior 
to the promulgation of the Law from mount 
Sinai, an occasional communication of /Ac 
divine will; and might thence deny to the series 
of those communications the character of a system. 
For where is the perceptible difference between 
the two cases ? The various predictions of the 
later bards, relative to the Messiah, have exactly 
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the ^ame eonnecitioii with that of Mo^eB, relative 
to tk^ gr&st prcphet w/at was t^ succeed kirn ; Mther 
several predictions of Noah, relative to Crod's 
dmeUmg in the tabenmcks of Shem^ of tiie Lord 
hiixuself relative to all the families of the earth being 
blessed in the seed of Abraham and^ Isaac md Jacch^ 
zxA of Jacob relative ta the sceptre a^d the lofO" 
giver, ha;ve with thse orighial prediction rcspec*^ 
ing thsrSeed of thenwman. K then ail the pro- 
phecies on this subject,, whick wete deKver^ 
fronat Moses to Chrislv are ta be viewed, not aiS' 
occA&roifAL. coMKUKi CATIONS, l»t as' jointiy 
conamitiitisii^ the parts of a e£I3ula.e ststsh of 
revealtd religion r it is hacd to saiy; why ^ 
dureetly opposite diiaraeter ought to be giren^ 
ol ail tiie prophftoies omidie via^y samb snhjisct, 
wMoh wiare delrreiiedi ficont: Adam to Mosesl 
Nor are these the*, only points^ dF similitode* 
b^ween the; Levitical Dispensatioil and* whatti 
we haire been acoastomed. tx) deaaominate the' 
Batlciaarchal DispeliBatiom. lender the^ Levitieai^ 
Bispensation^ various prophecies^ wea^jdeliveredv 
toi whioh the^ name) ofi accAssoNAic doMOd iikx- 
ciiyrraK^indy not imim>petly be applied ; ^eb,. 
foniiMbance^ as. ttireatsoffspee^pmmkmentto be^ 
in^tedjt^Mm the impenitent^ and, in like: maspier, 
he&m the promuigaftioa of the:Law,> more than 
one propheoy was>dMivereKl^ to ^ which I can 
readily^ apply, tbe^ satae title ^ of occasional 
c&uuvjinoAfriow^}; swk^ for instance, as tht 
pnoj^teoy^ cf Bmeh reewded as genuine bynh^in- 
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^re4 nuthmfyf qf,^ JMe, an4 th prcpheey of 
Noah to 4K mr&daimabfe world thfit <m tmivcr^ai 
M$^wa8 gpQKt to take plw^. If the^j, uttcter the 
j^a^^, these occasioj^al communications are 
to be viewed, as w sonie aort beloi^giiog to. ow 
hanaogaipwi system of reye^Ied religi^ : why i^ 
^6 ^ame chajn^r ' to. be deuied to those othev 
OjCCASiiONAL cpyMUi^irCATijONs of 1;he ^\'m^ 
will, '^J^hich w^re ng^e before the La^w. 

(2.) lipt usj however trace the h^s^piy* of wan 
l^ucough tha.t ei^tire pei;iod^ duxing^ which, the 
bishop.wpuldtturn \^ffk oyer to \h^ sple guidja^ce 
^ natt^ral r^lig^on. 

laui^edialjelyr after his £al]^ a reni^kablp pro*^ 
phecy i^ (^liyere^ ift. his pseseq^^ ; w^oh,, a^ 
the bish^ tiHijy ^^9^^^; ^^ could i^ot b^ sc^ 
stupid as to ivuiearstandin a mere literal; sai^e^ 
FroQ^. thjifi prophecy> apoording^ e¥€ap^ tp thft 
l|[^vvest( 4egi;ee of light whi<^i$ could CQmpE^uni^. 
qatOr to hiix^ baifiusit hav;^ leaa^^ thal*i. by> 
ii^ d;]rinQ SM^istaiice> Uji^ log^ wa^i d^tji^ed: tor 
b^ rppair<?d^ ^h^le. the pov^eiy pf, hi?; ^4^^9^\ 
c^icsDoy vf^^to.y^ ec^pletj^ly jtt^l^a^fifil* 

IjCe^t^. 4BPi»g Qur inpia^u^a^. pwpd pfen^^usr?* 
rpligipfti w^ fi|idthp,Iiprfi|hiin^^lf i»t«rposjRgi, 
^rs^vjery r<eui^)^afele>ii»a^ai«^r, ^Ut\^di^mmT^ 
Ifff sft^ar^Afies of Caifi) aR^, Afe^, Aft pi^RPg Pf i 
v|>gefad)iesis^r4jjpct^^ aa^c^^yiilg c^ aOf amffiab* 
victi?^ ift ac€iepte4t ^PijaJtevey Dwyjhe? tte rpf^r. 
spii>of, tl^f, difl[er€«*9%. wJula (??uft] i^itftJdi^ thfttt 
%hii9#^,sh^l l:)%,V9ieptc^XapBa^e»|iiyi with^ 

6 
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out the need of any sacrifice), provided he can 
claim the praise of doing well: he is further told, 
that, if he be conscious of not doing well, which 
doubtless every man after the fall mmt be ; a 
sin-offering or an animal-victim, as the accom- 
panying verb plainly requires us to understand 
the original Hebrew, coucheth at the door of the 
tent ready for him to make expiation withal. 
Now, if we^Uow to the uttermost all the im- 
probabilities which Bishop Warburton has writ- 
ten on the topic of sacrifice, we clearly could 
not learn from natural religion, that a bloody 
offering was more acceptable to God than a 
bloodless one. Natural religion, if it taught 
us any thing on the subject, would teach us the 
very reverse ; unless indeed it taught us to view 
the Deity as delighting in carnage and slaughter. 
It is quite unsatisfactory to say, that the differ- 
ent aspect, with which God regarded the two 
sacrifices, may be accounted for by the different 
tempers of the two sacrificers. Were this the 
true solution of the problem, Cain would have 
been simply etijoined to correct his evil temper; 
and would have been told, that, when that was 
done, \m vegetable oblation would be no less 
readily accepted than the animal oblation of his 
now more righteous brother. But, instead of 
taking any such course, God, we see, informs 
him, that, in his capacity of a sinner, he must 
himself bring an animal oblation as well as Abel ; 
thus strongly teaching us, that, for some reason 
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or another, the Lord prefers an ammcd to a ve- 
getable oblation. The reason of this preference 
is obvious enough, .and it stands immediately 
connected with the revelation concerning the 
future seed of the woman : but my sole business 
at present is to point out the preference itself; be- 
cause a declaration of suck preference on the 
part of God, amounting as it does to a positive 
ordimttce (even if we concede that no prior or- 
dinance had been made), is clearly incompatible 
with every idea which we can form relative to a 
state of mere natural religion. 

After the interposition of God at the sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel, the next remarkable occur- 
rence is the preaching of Enoch, as recorded by 
St. Jude. It will iM)t be disputed, that he was 
a faithful servant of God sent to warn a highly 
corrupt and degenerate race, whatever might be 
the precise tenor of his ministration. But nei- 
ther such a commission, nor his final rapture to 
heaven, can be thought to accord very harmo- 
niously with the unassisted religion of nature. 

The same remark applies to the labours of 
Noah, which were continued during the space 
of more than a century. He wrought indeed 
unsuccessfully in a barren field, as Enoch had 
done before him : but still I see not, how his 
efforts, in the professed capacity of an inspired 
servant of Jehovah, can be reconciled with the 
idea, that both he and his contemporaries were 
all the while subjects only of natural religion. 
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Aftei" tte deltige, thfe saftte fece of things 
coirtinuei^ to jrfesefnt its^. Shall ^e dky, th4t 
the witde fktfetty of Ndair werd igriorant of all 
religion, *tt^ that (to ado|)t the^ language of 
Bishop Warbnrton) whicft ibe caH -^atv^aI, d^ 
being the resiilt mid canchiiidn of tfidi reitsoA thith 
tt^kick tU our creation we ijoete endotaed^? it so. 
How does stich an opinion accord With God's 
revelations to Noahr? Did li6 learn from lia- 
ttrtral religioti, that the world \^afs about t6 
be intin:dated by a deluge ; ihsd flie ra&ibdW 
was a sign, that no' futur6' deluge shbuld occur; 
that animfd' food was noW' become lawful, 
Wherfeks befbre it T^a's unlawftiJ; that tfhe de- 
scieiitratits of daftstatt ^buH be' sferviants to their 
brethf 6n ; that JapK6t sAouId be enlarged in ^e 
persons of his posterity; attd t^'at Gdd would 
d wellv after sbme undefihed mdnnet^, in the teiits 
ofShem? 

AsUMe can wfe' place the next gerieratton or 
genei^lBitioiiii in thdt cdrnfortless predicament, to 
whicfr the bishop WoUfd coiisign the whole liu- 
man race befote the promulgation of the taw. 
What' Ae paretits* knfeW, th6 cMdreii' must also 
have fcndwn : arid, without dbiitehdirig for those 
seven* prfecepts df^Nbah wHidi the Rabbins as- 
dtibe to him, it ife dijficult* to' conceive, how 
thosei, ^ho kriew" all wtiich th^ platriarcli knew, 
could' yet^ havfe' no rell^dfi save wlidt' tliey argii- 
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mmtBAiiiely deduced froii &e light of nature. 
Tha patriairGhal idt^pkm wa& ind^ soon cor- 
rupted iatG n aqpc^kms aystem of d^a^noktry : 
bi^ this rery lyrtem when analysed, will prove 
t0 have heeat built upc»t the foundation of re^ 
vealed theology. .It& basis was the doctrine of 
red&fiptim: by mcarwus sacriji^e and f>i the recoeery 
qfk»t hoSm» cmd inmarfality. Had it been pre^ 
teded by^ 9m absolute stafte of natural religion, 
itself cpuld never have sprung into eiastence^ 
Meanwhile did God wi^draw himself from the 
conc^msi of men, that so they might uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy the result and concl^on of their 
own reason? Nothing of the sort. He fitst 
iateifen^d to disturb the ambitious projecte of 
tiie a^hitect of Babel ; and i^xt he^ mimcu* 
loui^ly c^led forth Abraham from; among the 
fii^iMQiBhippers of Chald^ lest he too should 
be swallowed up by the increasgdng torrent of 
Gorruplaon; Waa: Abraham then a subject of 
natooiadL Deligioui? K this wsere the case, hoM<^ 
^aU we account for his frequent kiteroour^e 
^thitfa^ iymi^ty. ; and above alii for his having 
bebeJdi fro^ai> afar, with the enlightened eye of 
fsdthf. thfij ^eed^^muned day of the-yet fiiturie 
DeMv^^eer?! lir were useless to prosecute the^ 
invefitilfation any furdier. The case of Abra- 
ham^'sideftoendants down to the time- of Moses 
igibut^imfact; the case of Abraham himself. 
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May it not then now be fairly asked, where 
have we once discovered the features of natural 
religion throughout the whole period which 
Bishop Warburlou marks out for its i^ecial 
domination? I suspect indeed, that we pre- 
sently shall discover it : but, wjhen discovered, 
this philosophical syslem will turn out to be 
neither moire nor Iqss than a rank apostasy from 
the revealed religion of Patriarchism '. The 
proper religion however of the early ages, by 
which I mean the religion appointed for man after 
the fdly was assuredly, if we may credit the 
Mosaical account of the matter, a system of 

REVEALED RELIGION. 

(3.) But the bishop is very unwilling to allow 
the name of a system to what he deems mere 
OCCASIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, in any .suc*h 
sense as the Law and the Gospel are each con- 
fessedly A SYSTEM. 

We have seen, that the title cannot justly be 
withheld from Patriarchism on this account: 
because, in reality, the system of Judaism 
and of Christianity is likewise the system of 
Patriarchism; the three Dispensations idififering 
from each other only in the diff5^ut degrees of 
copiousness, with which they severally enounce 
the subordinate particulars of mode and time 
and place and person attached to one and the 
same palmary i'act. The only remaining 

' See below book i. cba^). 7. f U. 2. 



gmimd therefore, en -yfiiidh tiie Mine of a sts- 
TXM eaa jus|ly be deni^ to the patriarcluil t6« 
ligien; is its wuit of ao outward regular form 

On tbia point we do not know much 2 but we 
know enough) I t^nk> tq shew; that an^ siioh 
grouAd would he untenal3lfi. 

ThoM simi of Gi^ Q^entioaed by tiie aaered 
historian, seem pretty evidently to have ocasIst 
tuted the aatediluvian biararchy ; which, on the 
patnaroh%l maxim of primog^tute, and agree- 
^bly to the <dd Hebrew traditicm, would be 
oeigposed of the ehiMrea of Seth\ Nor did 
this priesthood want a fixe^ plaee fof theif ml* 
nistradon. We re^d, that Cherubim, vr^ite placed 
before the eastern gate of Paradise 2 l^t we read 
not, that they were mbse^ismify remowd at any 
time previous to the dduge \ We ftirther read, 
tl|at Gain and Abe! hrmght their offerings to th$ 
IjoitAy and t^at from the plaee whither they 
brought them they afterwards lomt oiU into the 
field: but we read nirt, that they offered up 
dieir saenfiees m amf spot, w|^|^ iiight haply 
present itsdif to them. or which they might se^ 
}eet ail jf^easftr^'. If then yg^e may be cJlbwed 
to argue analogiesJly from the w^ of <&e Che- 

' Oen. vi. 4» S«6 bflew book t. cdispr *y, f IF. i. ($.) (7.) 

* Gen. iii. 24. See Hovae Mo6«uc. bookli. seoti. cha^ 1. 
§ VIL 1. (70 See «Ue Wow book i. oh^. 7. ^ It. a. (8.) 

ni.e. (t.) 

* Gen. !▼• 3, 4, 0. in Samar. and Oredu 
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ruhim ufider tlie Law to tlie use of the Cherubim 
durilig the patriarchal ages, we may reasonably 
infer : that the sanctuary, where Jehovah was 
worshipped, was before those Cherubim. ; that to 
this consecrated spot the two brethren brought 
their sacrifices, Jiot in process of time (as our com- 
mon translation reads), but after the end tfdwff 
or on a periodical^ stated festival * ; that from this 
same consecrated adytum they afterwards went 
out into the field, where the murder was com^ 
mitted ; and that there also the sans of God, or 
the sacerdotal children of Sah, ministered in holy 
things before the Lord, from the deyolving of 
the primogeniture upon their ancestor down to 
the very epoch of the deluge V Agreeably to 
such an opinion, we find, that the sacrificial 
distinction of animals into clean and unclean 
;was by no means peculiar to the Levitical Dis* 
pensation. It certainly subsisted in the days 
of Noah : and, as it then subsiisted, we .have 
every reason to believe, that it had subsisted 
even from the first institution of sacrifice *. . The 
fsame remark Applies to the due observance of 
4he sabbath. We kncxw, that the sanctification 
jof the seventh day :was a positive ordinance, 
^hich conuQfioced with the divine sabbailh: and 

^ Qn itlie proper import of this phrase, 9ee Kemiicott's 
.Tvo Dissert, dissert. ii..p. 177 — 183. 
. * 8.ee belo^ book i ehftp. .7. § II. 2. (8*) 

* Gen. vii, 2. See Horae Mosaic, book iL sect. U cbap. X0 
§ VII. 1.(2.) .... ... 
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we likewise know froni the history ofthedeliige, 
that a special regard was had to the seventh day 
by the patriarch Noah *• Hence we may be 
morally certain, that this sacred season of rest 
was duly observed by the pious throughout the 
whole period which elapsed betweeri the creation 
and the flood. 

Thus, so far as we can learn from Scripture, 
instead of man being sent back to a state of 
mere natural religion after the fall of Adam; 
he was forthwith placed under a system of re- 
vealed religion alike regular and well ordered^ 
whether we consider its internal structure and 
purpose or its external frame and institutions. 

2. The evidence of pagan tradition is exactly 
to the same purpose: and, though alone it would 
be plainly insuflicient to establish the feet con- 
tended for; yet, as an auxiliary handmaid to 
Holy Scripture, it may very fitly and very co- 
gently be here adduced. 

To enter at large upon so wide a topic is al- 
together beside my present design : I shall con- 
tent myself with stating, that the ancient legends 
of the Crentiles, in whatever part of the globe 
we meet with them, recognize nothing like that 
imaginary religion of nature, which is made by 
Bishop Warburton to supplant the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. According to these relics, some 

' Gen. yiii. 10, 12. See Hore Mosaic, book ii. ffeot, 1. 
chap.l. J Vn. 1.(4.) 
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Ifods la the eatiy ft|:«9 fa»ill»fly i^aad aad coH^ 
¥4rsed with mort^li* Reli^on her^f was not 
ffirth-bon^ but 4e<K^e04ed from heavep* N^ft 
so lat^e w^ ^excogitated by mer« uamesisted 
nature; that^ if we may belseve th^ <>ld pog^a 
traditions, the use of sacrifice, the coiistr^ctioB 
of the sacrod -edifices^ and the graiul outitties 
of the whole mysterious c^emonial^ wiere all 
taugbt and enjoined by the gods themselves K 

Hh 3i3hop Warburton however, n^t satisfied 
with idoomi^ man after Ihe fail to the pai^ nble 
darJoiess of witural religion, withholds fr'om him 
all hope and ei^pectatioa of any i6itiir« #tatef 
In the counsels ^f Ood indeed tl^re yraa a t^cit 
i:eprieve from the sentence of ainfttt)j1ii(Hoa» 
which) it is contended, was pronoanq&d MpoA 
pur firit parents : but this reprieve wap a mys^ 
teryjcoQcealed from the whole humaia race, wui^ 
til Christ brought life avid imntortality (to Ugbt 
by the Gospel. 

How fthen^ w^d^r auch vti^onHi^ ^<Hua^ 
i;tanpe$(. did the affair^ of tjB^ world mU^m? If 
men w^e ^l^j^^ed •to imtural relig^ wi^m 
thii Jea^ hofie xiv k^iowj^edge of a liitore rel^bi«fr 
tijre !stat€^ and if a^; the same ti^2^ they lived 
(a9 we oqsselve^ confessedly doat present) under 
a plainly uneqjual Pwyidence; they ooidd have 
had no adequate motive to regard either religion 

^ See Origin of Pagan Idol, particularlgr iiofk t. €tilip. tt^ 7. 
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w mofab: unth reepect to the frimfis, thuqi 
mua^ soon have mvik i&to rsodc AtUeism; witk 
respe^ to the Jatt^> they nMwt Aodn ImTe iwral* 
lo^ed uitf^trabedl; m the puddie of gimai 
si^K^mtlityr Of have ^itirely disregarded mtik 
»ystemiUie seilfidhxie^ th<N« soctal boncb iriiifih 
Uak mftit ta ma©. Por* if the comparatively 
{HOYis pro«pered m iscKire in thkwwld th^n the 
determiimtely impious^ and if tile hope of both 
ii^kd p^ished in the grave : there were no kt* 
dueement to regand either religion or xnonaljs^ 
beyond the socinl benefits^ whicdt» to a certain 
e^tent^ mght foe observed to flow from diem. 
But we all know, that w feeble a motive as this 
would be oaly like tow in the fumace> when 
{^eed in eompetition with the selfish and vio<^ 
lent pafifidtats of fallen man« H^ioe, if the hu« 
maa race^ down to ^ pnomul^Uian of the Law^ 
were subjected to mitural religion without ^e 
lea«t hope or knowledge of a future retributivie 
6tate» and if tt the same time they lived like 
ourselves under the dispenaaticm of an unequsd 
Provideoice : it is pls^n, in the very way of cause 
a^d efiect, that the woiid» previous to the time 
of Moaes^ mu^t have exhibited one continued 
scene of atheism md profligaoy andoomplete 
polit^al anarchy. In what manner th^i, under 
snch circumstances^ was this necessary evil to 
be avoided ? 

According to Bishop Wai^burton, that distri- 
hutum of reward and pumshmcnty wlueik God, under 
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wery mode cf his moral government, makes with 
supreme justice, either here in this world, or here- 
after in another, was (when the sentence of death 
was denounced m man's transgression) at first 
MADE HERE IN THIS WORLD, SO Umg OS he Con- 
tinued to be favoured with the administration of an 

EQtJAL OR EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE I 

which, as we learn from the Mosaic history, con- 
tinuedfrom the fall down to the time when polytheism 
umversally prevailed^. Now we find no traced 
of polytheism before the deluge : and we may 
be morally sure, that in the new world it did 
not commence until some time after that catas- 
trophe. The bishop therefore, when farther 
evolving the subject, mentions the extermination 
of the Canaanites by the avenging sword of Is- 
rael as the last instance of this extraordinary 
providential administration'. Thus it appears> 
that, in the judgment of his lordship, mankind 
lived under an equal or extraordinary Provi- 
dence, from the fall down to the entrance of 
Israel into Palestine. 

I have already observed, how necessary the 
establishment of this point is to the general 
theory of Bishop Watburton: hence he cer- 
tainly does well to deduce it, not only from 
principles j which themselves would probably 
be controverted,, but from the positive declara- 

* Dhr. Leg. book ix. chap. 1. p. 266. 

* Ibid. Notes, p. 37*7. 
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tion of Scripture also. An equal or extraordmafy 
Providence^ says his lordship, as we learn 
FROM THE MOSAIC HISTORY, Continued from the 
fall doom to the time when Polytheism universally 
prevailed. Do we inquire into the specific na- 
ture of this equal or extraordinary Providence, 
which supplied to the patriarchal ages the want 
of a future retributive state? The bishop in- 
forms us, that it was strictly analogous to the 
NATURE of that equal or extraordinary Provi- 
dence, to which the Israelites were subjected 
under their miraculous theocracy down to the 
time of the Babylonian captivity. As soon as 
God had selected a chosen race, continues his lord- 
ship, and had separated it from the rest of mankind 
to place his name there; we see with astonishment 
this equal Providence revivb in Judha: for man 
was still under the curse or doom of deaths The 
equal Providence then of the Hebrew theocracy 
was no other, than the equal Providence of the 
patriarchal ages revived:, consequently, as 
the term revive .plainly imports, the two were, 
in the judgment of the bishop, identical. Now 
the equal Providence of the Hebrew theocracy, 
as the Wshop most justly remarks, was admi- 
nistered, partly over the state in general, and 
partly over private men in particular*. In the 

^ Div. Leg. book h« chap. 1. p. 266. 
' Ibid, book T. sect 4. p. 184, 195. 



fo^nu^ ^tMf$ a^tioBol obedkteoe itm niiiliENniiii^ 
attended with natioilal pf os>p*rity and tiiUmphy 
\^hUe fiatkmcd disobedieoce was tiniforoily lA* 
tended with alttioiiil adip^mty ated defeat : ill 
the latter ease^ inditidilal obedieaade n&et with 
an utiiMlift^ tem^bral reward^ while itidividiSQl 
disobediente 'wks stCre to dtB.W dowa nieet 
piinifihikaent «|)6n/die offender e^en kt this f)i%« 
flctet t\reirldi Such is the accoilht of the matter^ 
which is givfen by Moses in his Institutes : and 
this p^rteise account the bishx^p avowedly rnidces 
the basis of his fisumytL^ argument^ to ytore the 
divtiaie lection of the Hebrew tbi^yer from hiil 
cAai^i^bt of a ftit«i:e retributive htat^ B^t the 
^ilal Proridem^ of the Israeiitiish ^eocracy 
was A R£yi^AX^ (^ the equal Providence of the 
patrial<;hal ag\^. Therefore <&e NAtx^as ^f the 
latter iim& identical with what We due tMtght to 
esteem ttie NAf^tjaii 6f timfc former: ted tiMf 
aBSuired xxissteitx^e ef the latter^ if the learned 
prelate ire right in his assertion^ Ws learn 
FatDAT th;e Mosaic HivtDRlr. Here then the 
roaitter.is brotight toa^im^le qnestiob of fectc 
and, iof t^bnrsey ^ti otly business i^ to consult 
tioie history, which fii^diop Warbnitott chums 
far hils voiecher*. 

Where thtm i% the proo^ thai any isitoh •equal 
or extraordinary Providence subsisted dtiringthe 
patriarchai age^ a^ that wiiich ]>loses so une- 
quivocally dedfires sb&uld Pabskit during the 



pegthd ^ftke Hebrew theocracy ? Find w« aay 
traces <of it ia thdt lustory> to whick the biidbop 
refold ua? 

Hid lordship thinki^ that we do : but ihH 
0A\y iosiMMt^t whidi he adduces^ are thede^ 
Btrul:H:k)ii 'of the <M World by the deluge, the 
sHbyerskm of Sodom and Gomorrba by fire 
fiDoak heavei^ uud the eSLtermkiatioQ of the €a* 
aaatiltes by th^ sword of Israel \ To these we 
Bftay add the sentenDe pronouneed upon Cam, 
and thd miiaculou^ interruptkm experienced by 
the architects of Babel j and we shall then, I 
belieirei hare the sum total of recorded scrips 
ttiftil ^loamples^ Such is the ^scanty evidence^ 
which the bitblH^ has or might hav^ produced 
by "way of ^tablishi^g the very important asser- 
tion, that saatikiitd during the pfatriarchal ages 
lived imder im e<|UJal or extraottliBary Piovideiuce 
i^iiar to that whkh «o emineutiy characterised 
the Hebrew thedcraoy;. 

I4 ^ow thi^s evidence is plainly far too weak a 
foundation to suppoart the lofty superstructure 
which is reared u^oH it^ even if we refrain from 
objecting to 1^ pecu^liarity of its ^^^zfi^re. 

According to the bishop^ manki^ needed 
something to supply the want of a retributive 
future «tate viewed 8^ a religious sanction : and 
this something he 4eterm^ines, pr^esseily en the 
authority ofScri^ure^ to be an equal or extra- 

; Dnr« JjBf, !bod( Ixv iHrtet. p. 91% 
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ordinary Providence. Yet, when we descend 
to facts, we have not a single instance upon 
record of the exertion of any such Providence 
during the whole sixteen centuries, which in- 
tervened between the sentence of Cain and the 
eruption of the deluge. With respect to these 
two instances, the latter would of necessity be 
quite useless in a moral point of view t6 tho&e 
who lived before its occurrence : for the fchildrett 
of Adam, in the lines of CiBuin and Seth dnd those 
other sons who are said to have been born to 
him, certainly could not argue, thiat vice would 
infallibly be punished in this world and that 
virtue would infallibly be rewarded on this side 
of the grave, from an event which hiad not as 
yet taken place. Hence it will follow^ that, 
so far as we have any scriptural authority for 
making the assertion, a punishment to be in* 
flicted upon Cain here, which was the former of 
the two instances, was that solitary exertion of 
an extraordinary and equal Providence, which 
might serve, during sixteen centuries, to con- 
vince the antediluvians of the certainty and 
justice of God's naoral government. In stich a 
school of virtue, it were small wonder, that they 
studied with so little emolument. 

2. But the evidence adduced by the bishop, 
is not only penurious in its quantity : it is like- 
wise unsatisfactory in its nature^ 

The equal and extraordinary Providence of 
the Hebrew tiieocracy was* but, we are told» a 
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REVIVAL of the equal and (extraordinary Provi** 
dence of the patriarchal ages. Hence the latter; 
like the former, must have extended, partly over 
states in general, and partly over private men in 
particular : for such is the very accurate account, 
which his lordship gives of the specific nature 
of the former. Now it is abundantly plain; 
that the instances, adduced by the bishop to 
prove the equal and extraordinary Providence 
of the patriarchal ages, have no aflinity with the 
specific NATURE of that equal and extraordi* 
nary Providence which characterised the Hebrew 
theocracy. To prove his point satisfactorily^ 
he ought, I conceive, to have shewn, from the 

EXPRESS DECLARATIONS OF THE MOSAIC HIS- 
TORY ; that, during the patriarchal ages, vir- 
tuous states and virtuous individuals were uni- 
formly victorious and prosperous, while vicious 
states and vicious individuals were imiformly 
depressed and degraded and unhappy and un- 
successful. Had the bishop done this, the de- 
bate would indeed have been speedily brought 
to a close : but the adduction of a few occa- 
sional and perfectly insulated penal miracles 
can never be admitted as a scriptural proof, 
that the men of the patriarchal ages lived under 
an equal and extraordinary Providence similau 
to that which so eminently marked the Hebrew 
theocracy. 
3. It may be said, that the extreme brevity of 
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the early Mosaic bistdry forbids us to expect an 
ampU and copious demotistratioti. 

SlH>uld such an srgiiiBent be adduced by any 
atout Warburtonian^ tiieprbof Fkou scriptvrs 
U at ouoe given up: aud^ if die point canDot be 
proved frok scmpTUftx, it never can be proved 
by reasoning forward from primaples i^hidi 
tbemselves aire liable to be controverted* But» 
te truth) brief as may be the early history of 
Moses; it contains quite enough to overturn 
the mngular opinion^ tr hich our great pircdate, 
evid^tly in onier to give due rotundity to his 
gt^iX\d systrai, has incautiously beea led to 

Had nothing more been recorded than the 
case of Cain and AJbd, it alone were abundantly 
sufficient for our present pnrpose. 

The eminent piety isl Abel procured to him, 
from the lips of Msential truths the appellation 
i)f righteous\' the character of the envious and 
mal^fnant fVatricnde Caxix requires no comment. 
Kow^ according to the bishop's hypothesis, what 
was the retribution in tms troELD, which was 
sev^nally awarded to the two brothers^ on the 
principle of their being alike subjected to an 
equal Or extraordinary Providence ? The blood* 
poUuted Caiii was indeed punidied by being 
doomed to u M^made state of life : but we find 

> WA siii. M. 



}m^ building a city, ttod bocoeliiig the fether 
of a floumhing faanily, aiid appwrw^T '^woying 
ti^ mx adyasbeed did age a ooii9ideral>}e p<Hrti<^ 
(9f worldly happiness '. On the contrary* the 
figllteoai^ Abel wa» cut rtff by the hitnd erf 
violepea in the midst of his days : every earthly 
nn^eymmit ww prfaoi^turely brought to a^ end ; 
tatBd he left no $on to convey hi» name and re*- 
membrance to posterity. Her^ then, eren at 
the very comme^eement ^f that administration 
of an equal Providence &sr which Biihgp Ww- 
bwton oontenda, we have a;s strong ^ proof of 
marked icequajity as eaa well be desin^ r for. 
Skotwitbstaiiditig the sentence pronounced npon 
Cain, we find, ^that, on the whole, the lot of a 
wicked man was far more proeperons and de^ 
fijreable thap^ the lot of a good man. 

Sbpi^ld it be said in v^y^ that the ^dcf df 
Abel was abnndwily reoompensed b«eafter>: 
this, no doubt* ia pei&ctLy true; but then it 
bears not at idl upon the jar^^^ittf i)ii60tiQiL 

We have not to oonsider the rao/ .final desti- 
xmlion of tiutt righteous nan, but the moral inr 
fttt^nce whidi his nmtimely fs^te must hww Jiad 
itfMon a jraee wl^Ily ignorant (if we may believe 
the bj^iu^) of a fntune state of retribution. 
77i€i/ of course, by the very terms of the theory, 
would not view the murdered saint, as enjoying 
eternal happiness in heaven: so far from it^ 

' Gen. iv. 17. 
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/^ would believe him to be whoUy annihilated. 
Hence, under their aspect of the matter, an im^ 
pious murderer would inevitably appear to have 
a much fairer portion allotted to him, than an 
eminently righteous xsam who had perished by 
his hand. Need I formally point out the obvious 
result ? Instead of God's justice evidencing itself 
in this w&rldy by the administration of an equal 
or extraordinary Providence, which should sup- 
ply to the early race of mortals their alleged 
want of knowledge respecting ^future state of 
retribution : they would behold a professed and 
favoured servant of Jehovah faring much worse, 
than a wretch who had imbrued his hands in the 
blood of an unoflTending brother. Most plainly 
and logically therefore would they conclude, . 
that there was no profit in serving the Lord : 
most rationally, under their circumstances of 
total ignorance respecting an hereafter, would 
they act upon the principles of the apophthegm; 
Let us eat and drinks for to-morrow we die. 

In short, so far from our being able to discover 
any vestiges of an equal or extraordinary Pro- 
vidence operating throughout the patriarchal 
ages, the very first recorded incident after the 
fell. proves to demonstration that no such Provi* 
,dence .was ever exerted. 
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CHAPTER III. 



RESPECTING THE LENGTH OF THE SIX DEMI- 
URGIC DAYS, IN THE COURSE OF WHICH GOD 
IS SAID TO HAVE FASHIONED THE MATERIAL 
WORLD OUT OF CHAOS. 

The second argument of Bishop Warburton, by 
which he would prove the subjection of our first 
parents to natural religion in an anteparadisiacal 
state, rested, as we have seen, upon the gratui- 
tous assumption, that the six days, in the course 
of which God is said to have fashioned the ma^ 
terial world out of Chaos, were six natural dajl 
or six of those brief periods which are meas»ired 
by the revolution of our planet round its axis*. 

Now, so far from allowing the propriety of 
ihis assumption, I will venture altogether to 
deny it: for, that th0 six demiurgic days, in- 
pteadof being nothing more than six natural 
solar days, were each a period of very consi- 
derable length, may be proved, partly by ana- 
logy of language^ partly by the very necessity of the 

^ See above book i*. chap. ii. $ 1. 2. (2^) 
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narrative, partly by ancient tradition, and partly 
(and that most decisively) by the discoveries or 
possibly the re-discoveries of modern physiologists. 

I. With respect to the analogy of language, 
we are told, that the Lord fashioned the world 
in six days, and that he rested on the seventh 
day. 

Here the analogy of language requires us to 
understand these days homogeneously : that is 
to say^ if one of the seven mundane days be a 
natural day, they must all be natural days ; 
and conversely, if one of the seven mundane 
days be a period of great length, they must all 
be periods of grefat kngth. 
. Perhaps I Mcd searoely remc^rk, that in aorip^ 
tttre nothifi^ can well be more indefinite thaq 
the term^ whiph we translate by tha English 
woid i/^. SoiV^ttm^ it denote a single remlu* 
tim of the mrth rmcnd Us oris: sometimes it de^ 
optes a remlution ef the earth round the sun. or 
what w« call a matural year ' " JM)metimes it de^ 
notes a whok nillmary^: Bometimes it d^iotes 
a ptriad of prA&hiy great, but i^ tohelly undeter- 
mined length^: and sometimes it denotes all the 
SUB d/smiurgic days eolleetively ; that is to say^ 4M 
the ^ demiurgic dmfs memd m jojiptly f^mmg 4 

' Psalm xc. 4. 2 Peter iiL 8. 

* Isaiah iL 12. xiii. 6. Joel L 15. Zeph. i. 7, 8, 18. MaL 
!▼• 5. 1 ThcM. T. ^. ^ Tcter iii. 18. 
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single demiurgic day or period\ Thus, in trufli, 
the term abstractedly would be more accurately 
expressed by. the English word joerio^? than by 
the English word day: for the context alone 
can determine, what specific period it may de- 
scribe in any particular passage ; though doubt- 
less, in common speech, it is ordinarily em- 
ployed to set forth a natural day or a revolution 
oftheearth round its axis. . . 

The question therefore is, what specific period 
it describes in the Mosaical history of the crea- 
tion. 

Now this question, as I have already observed, 
will be determined, according to the analogy of 
language, if we cart in some degree ascertain the 
length of any one of the seven demiurgic days : 
for, just as we understand one of these days, so 
must we understand them all. : 

Let us take then,, as our test or gage, the 
seventh day or, the divine sabbath. Was this 
sabbatical day a single revolution of our planet 
round its axis : or are. we to deem it a period of 
very .considerable length? 

On the mind of a cursory reader, the first im- 
pression, I have no doubt, would be, that the 
divine sabbath was. a single natural d^y : yet^ 
if we dwell upon the subject a little more atten^ 
tively, we shall find it no easy matter to establish 
the consistency of such am opinion. . « 

V Gepi. \u 4. 
VOL. I. I 
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, If Gbd laboured six fiattii^i days and r6«ted^ 
on the seventh natural day, the very turn of the 
statement will unavoidably imply, that he re- 
sumed his labours on the eighth natural day or 
on the fiorst day of the following natural week t 
}ust as m the case of the human commemorative 
sabbath, when rnaii is commanded to kbour siic 
Natural days and to rest oil tJie iseventh natujral 
day, the very turn of the comitnand impjiesy^ that 
Ks rest is to terminate with the seventh day 
and that his labdur is to recommence iv'ith thi^ 
eighth. 

' But was this the plan adopted by the Su- 
preme Being? Did he resume his labours btt 
the eighth natural mcwming * Most ciettainly \A 
did noti for we are assured, that lifer heavens tad 
the earth and all the host af them (a ^iwiijiri^ensiv* 
phrase plainly expressive of the wfionE mat^hal 
world) were FtirisHED at the close of the sixth 
^ay, that on the seventh tfcy God ended his work 
"which he had made, and Xhki from all his uork 
Iwhich he had made he rested on the seventh day \ 

If then God did not r«nito^ hii& creative la- 
bouts on the eighth xiatirmt morning, hi* sab- 
bath nr resi certunly ^rtendisd beyond the limits 
;df the sev^th i^tural -day : Md, if it extended 
beymtd the liinits of ti^e SeVeinth imfejal day, it 
iingle natural day mo^ undoubtedly could not 
be the meaisuire of the diving sabbath. 
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. But at what time did the diyine ^abbatb^ 
tiius plainly eideading bey<Qfid the limits of the 
seventh natural day, terminate ? In gaod ttuth^ 
its termination has not even yet anrived : for thd 
creative labours of God have never been te^ 
«umed. The vast machine of the Universe was 
completed at the close of the siacth day^ : and^ 
«ince that time, the distinctive eharaeter 4)f the 
Almighty has been, not to c^ate, but to goreini 
and to preserve. As the tmcient philoilopl^en 
<of Hindustan have rightly nnderstood^ and havt 
well expressed, tlie matter ; He^ whose pcmsti 
(are mcomprehemible, having created the Unmr^e^ 
was ogam absorbed in the Supreme Spirit, changing 
the time of energy for the time of repose\ The 
time of God s Energy was doubtless the period 
of the oration : «the time of his i^epose is doubt- 
less the period, during ^hidi ^be iiBB ^ceased 
from his creative li^bours* But the time of his 
repose from the wofk^of ^cfeotioislias notyet^e^t^ 
"pired. therefore the divhie saibbath has luxt 
yet terminaited. Its termination, an fact^ so ikt 
from ihaving arrived at the dose of the Hdeveul^ 
maturaS "day ^ will not araive uniil dihe (pKedictod 
dissolution of :&e present ^cxrder of tthinga. 17^ 
iday (fthe Lord, says the <apostle Skt. f^etei:, sunB 
come as a ihief in the mght;; in ihe which the heioh 
^vens shall pass away mth a great noise, andtthe 
elements shall melt iwith fervent heat,; JheiCarfthalso 

I IIiiBtit. of ISf enu. ehiip> i. f M* 
a2 
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and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 
Nevertheless^ we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righ- 
teousness\ When the world, which we now 
behold, shall have passed away ; and when God 
shall create the promised new heavens and new 
earth (in whatever precise sense these remark- 
able expressions ought to be understood), as he 
formerly creiatted the present heavens and the 
present earth ' : then will the. Lord resume his 
long-intermitted demiurgic labours ; then will 
the divine sabbath terminate ; then, in the 
phraseology of the Brahmenical sages, will he, 
whose potvers are incomprehensible, change the time 
of r^se for the time of energy. 

Thus it appears, that the divine sabbath, in- 
stead of being limited to a single natural day^ 
is in truth a period commensurate with the 
duration of the created Universe, What that 
duration will be, no one knows save the Father 
only': but this we know, that according to 
the Hebrew chronology the world has already 
existed nearly six thousand years, and that 
according to the Samaritan chronology it has 
existed longer than six thousand years. The 
divine sabbath therefore is a period of hot less 
duration than six millenaries. But the analogy 
of language requires us to interpret homogene- 

> 2 Peter iii. 10, 13. 

* Compare Gen. ii. 1, 4. with 2 Peter iii. 10* 

• Matt. xxiv. 36. 
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ously the seven days, which constitute the great 
week of God. Hence, as the seventh day is 
a period of not /e^^ duration than six millenaries^ 
each of the six days must similarly and pro- 
portionately have been equivalent to a period 
equalling or exceeding six thousand years, , 

Of this great week our minor week is a com- 
memorative epitomfe. Our six days of labonr 
correspond to the six periods of God's labour: 
and our sabbatical day shadows out the sabba- 
tical period, during which the Almighty has 
rested from all his work which he had made. 

II • We shall be brought to. a parallel result 
by the very necessity of the Mosaical narrative, 
a point in some measure touched upon already. 

We are told, that God created every 'plant of 
the field before it was in the earth and every herb of 
the field before it grew * ; whence, as Bishop War- 
biirton justly observes, we are obliged to con* 
elude, that God created the whole vegetable 
family, not in a state of maturity, but in the 
condition of seed previous to germination '. 
Now the whole vegetable family was created on 
the third day; birds of every description were 
created on the fifth day ; and beasts and reptiles 
^md man were created on the sixth day. Such 
being the case, it is clear, on the supposition 
of the six demiurgic days being six natural days, 
^ > . ■ ..... .> ■ 

' Gen. ii. 6. - 

• Sec above book i. chap. 2. § I. 2. (8.) * ■• 
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that^ without a nnracle, aU gmmnivarous and 
•eiaimycuNMM and ftuctivoroiis animals must have 
perished through hunger: because on such a 
supposition, the vegetable seeds, which were 
created and committed to the earth on the third 
day, could not, in the ordinary course of ger- 
mination, have pf educed a sufficiency of food 
for non-camivorow animals created on the fifth 
and sixth days in time to save Ihem from de^ 
atruction by fiimine» 

To solve this difficulty, we have our choice 
of two expedients. Either a miracle of ger^^ 
minatioA mu$t have been wrought; through 
which the vegetable se^is sprang up almost in- 
stantaneously and quite out of the common 
course of nature, to complete and productive 
maturity t or the six days of creation must each 
have be^i a period greatly exceeding the length 
of a single revolution of the earth round its 
axk. 

. Here then we must make our choice : for, in 
no way, save by the one or the other of these ^ 
two * expedients, can the non-carnivorous ani- 
mals be preserved from certain destruction. 
Now we know, that God works not superfluous 
miracles. Therefore, agreeably to the esta^ 
blished principles, both of his moral and his 
.phyBical govemi»ent, we are bound, I think, 
to conclude, that each demiurgic day was a 
period greatly exceeding the length of a natural 
day. ' 
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IH. With t&iBpoaiplQmoB the tester of ani^^ 
tradition exactly corregpoifd*. > 

1 . In Uic safcxed voiuine of Hindoo kw, which, 
from evidence purtly extf^i^sic and pwtly intrin- 
j|ic^ its einicient}y learned trani^lator pr«onoi!ineei^ 
to be <me of the oldest compositions existing, w« 
find ft day and a night of the Creator extended 
^o such a length as almost to baffie compntation t 
and, with this stni^sidoxis l^igth, we furtiief 
find, that his demitrgic labour mni repose are 
iiiimedkitely connected. During his day of 
energy, he creates the world : his mghl of repose 
pndures as iong as his duy : a^, i^ the close qf his 
nighty having Umg reposed ^ he awal^ss; and, awak^ 
i^^j '^erts intelleety t^hase property it is to ej^st 
unpercmed btf 4ense. liOetlect, ^aiied into action hif 
hisifiUlto create ^moMs, performs agmn the ivork 
9/'ereiai$n: for nmrAetless 4fre the O'eations und 
dfisttvctiims ^ warids. I%e JBtewsg- supremely ejs^ 
aUed p^rf^nm alt this, as if m sport, agem and 
^ain*. 

2. Sim^ar in principle was t!^ doctrine of 
the ancient Persians and Etorusc^ns ; the latter 
of whom, absconding to Herodotus, were a Ly- 
flian ^lony from Asia Mi^or *. 

Mos^s teljs ^ that God formed the world ih 
six days, or rather in six periods of whatever 
jLength; for our definite Ei^lbh M^ord ^jr but 

* Instit. of Menu. chap, i, § 64—80. 

* Herod. Hist. lib. i. § 04. 
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imperfectlyr expresses: the sense of the indefinite 
original Hebrew word. 

Such was the primeval account: and it had 
evidently been received by those two ancient 
nations, though they modified it on the very 
same principle of extension for which I am con- 
tendmg. According to the Persians, the world 
was formed in the course of six different pe- 
riods; each period comprehending a consider- 
able number of days, and the sum total of the 
six amounting to a year : but whether a literal 
or a mystical year, it is left undetermined'. In 
a similar manner, according to the Etruscans, 
the world was formed in the course of six pe* 
riods ; each period comprehending a millenary : 
while six thousand years are allotted for a 
seventh period, namely, that of its duration '. 

These ancient cabalas are adduced, certainly 
not by way of any direct proof, but simply by 
way of shewing that the system of expanding 
the six demiurgic days into six ample periods 
is no merely modem speculation. 

IV. The discoveries, or possibly the redisco- 
veries of our ablest physiologists afford however, 
so far as I can judge, positive and direct and 
palpable demonstration^ that the six creative 



^ ■ Zend-ATest vol. Hi. p. 348. Hyde de rel. vet. Pers. 
p. 161, 1G2. See mv Origin of Pagan Idol, book i. chap. 6. 

• Suid. Lex» Tvpptjtvut, 
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days must have been $ix periods of vast, though 
to us unknown, duration. 

Few subjects are more interesting than that, 
upon which I am now entering : and to the 
sound believer it is rendered doubly interesting, 
both by the strong light which it throws upon 
the Mosaical narrative, and by the wonderful 
and (as it were) undesigned confirmatibn which 
it affords to the scriptural verity. 

1. It was long and very naturally received 
as a principal by Christian philosophers, that 
the various fossils which from time to time have 
been dug up from the bowels of the earth, par- 
ticularly those which contain the relics of marine 
animals and which yet have been found in the 
very recesses of the largest continents, were the 
result of the universal deluge, and therefore gave 
the most incontrovertible attestation to the Mo- 
saical record of that catastrophe. 

The argument seemed valuable, at once for 
its brevity and its conclusiveness; for no doubt, 
where marine exuviae are discovered, there at 
some period or other must have been the waters 
of the ocean : and, as such, it was constantly 
adduced as a most powerful auxiliary to that 
mass of arguments, by which the truth of this 
grand historical fact has been so triumphantly 
and so incontrovertibly established. 

But, when the science of Oryctology came 
to be more minutely and systematically studied, 
difficulties gradudly arose; which more and 
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mote shewed the impropriety and the impossi-* 
bility of explaining the mysteries of the sub- 
terranean world, by calling iq the agency of the 
deluge. 

(1.) Moses assures us, that pairs of all the 
)and-animal3, which existed before the Hood^ 
were preserved in the ark -• Hence it follows^ 
that at least no genus of land^animals was lost 
or became extinct in consequence of that catas- 
trophe. Modem Oryctology, however^ teaches 
OS past all reasonable controversy, that wkol^ 
gmtra of animals, which now m longer e^xist and 
which (if we admit the inspiration of Moises) 
must therefore have ceased to exist anterior to 
the deluge, did actually exist at the period 
when their remsuns began to be fossilized. SucH 
being the case, the deluge plaMy cannot ac- 
count for the fossil remains of animals, which 
had themselves ceased to exist or had become 
extinct before the deluge. To solve the diffi- 
culty, we must call in some great revolution yet 
more ancient than the flood ; by which unknown 
land«*animals and unknown sea^nimals and un- 
known vegetables, all at present in a fossil state, 
were lodged many feet below the surface of 
those lands which we now inhabit \ But no 

' Gen. vi. 19-^22. vii. 2, 3, 8, SK viii. 19. 

' It is possible, I allow, that man^ genera of marine an^- 
mah, us jH unknown to naturalists, may even now be in 
♦taiCsiMte t W if m next (e tmpossftlei <kel «ny genera <9tf 
Hif tarfor taod laisaiB sb«dd i^R te in eitistsencft, mi skbnlif 

7 



such i^YOlatioii took jdace^ between the creatiou 
of man and the general deluge. Ther^ore the 
revolution must hare taken place, and the ani« 
mals must have become extinct, at an epoch 
anterior to the creation of man« 

(2.) Again : rents and raptures and disar^ 
rangements may be continually observed in the 
several strata of fossil bodies; which disturb 
tiieir regularity, and which have evidently been 
produced by some mighty convulsion. But the 
strata themsekes, which contain such fossil hoo- 
dies, must necessarily have existed before the 
disarrangement, which they experienced from 
the agency of the convulsion that disturbed 
them. Therefore, whether that convulsion was 
produced by the deluge, or whether it preceded 
the deluge (for, in either case, the result of the 
argument will be the same), the fossil remains, 
which constitute those strata, must have existed 
anterior to the deluge, and consequently cannot 
be the effects of the deluge '. 

nevertheless have hitiieito remained coneealed from htimaii 
^bserration. See ttiis matter well discussed in Curier^s Es^ 
■ay on the theory of the earth, f 25. p. 61. 4th Edit. 

* Mr. Cuvier jusdy pronounces thb great convulsion to 
bave evidently been produced by a mighty flood of waters, 
which not more Aan five or six thousand years ago buried 
idl the previously inhabited countries : but my argument will 
be equally conclusive, whether we ascribe the rents and rup- 
tures in question to the agency of the general deluge or to 
that of some yet more ancient convulsion. Essay on the 
4ke^ of the earth* i 8i» p. ITS, 174. Mr. ParkiosMl agrees 
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(3.) With this conclusion agrees a most re- 
markable fact, which perhaps on no other prin- 
ciple can be satisfactorily accounted for. While 
the fossil relics of beasts and birds and fishes 
and vegetables exist to such a stupendous 
amount, as to form even whole masses of second- 
ary niountains ; no proper fossilized portion of 
the human subject has ever yet been detected 
* in the midst of this multitude of animal and ve- 
getable fossils. Now, when we consider the 
millions who perished at the time of the univer- 
sal deluge, so extraordinary a fact is surely most 
unaccountable, if we adopt the hypothesis that 
fossil remains are the consequence of the deluge : 
for, in that case, we shall be obliged to admit, 
that, while innumerable animals, which were 
then destroyed, are daily found in a fossil state 
throughout every part of the globe ; the human 
species alone, with a strange exception to a ge- 
neral rule, entirely escaped fossilization *. 

with Mr. Guvier on this point. Organic remains of a former 
world, vol. iii. p. 454. Indeed . there can be no reasonable 
doubt, I think, that the strata were broken and dislocated, 
as we now find them, by the action of the deluge. 

' It is quite undeniable, says Mr. Cuvier, that no human 
remains have been hitherto discovered among the extraneous 
fossib : and this furnishes a strong proof, that the extinct 
races, which are now found in a fossil state, were not varie- 
ties of known species, since they never could have been sub- 
jected to human influence. 

When I assert, » that hiinian bo^es h^ve not beeti hitherto 
found among extraneous fossils, I mujlt be understood to speak 
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2. Such are the difficulties, which present 
themselves to those who would explain the 



of fossils or petrifactions properly so called : as, in peat de- 
positions or turf bogs and in alluvial formations as well as in 
ancient burying grounds, the bones of men, with those of 
horses and other ordinary existing species of animals, may 
readily enough be found ; but, among the fossil paleotheria 
and elephants and rhinoceroses, the smallest fragment of hu- 
man bone has never been detected. Most of the labourers 
in the gypsum quarries about Paris are firmly persuaded, that 
the bones th«y contain are in a great part human : but, after 
having seen and carefully examined many thousands of those 
bones, I may safely affirm, that not a single fragment of them 
has ever belonged to our species. I carefully examined at 
Pavia the collection of extraneous fossil bones brought there 
by Spallanzani from the island of Cerigo : and, notwithsand- 
ing the assertion of that celebrated observer, I affirm that 
there is not a single fragment among them that ever formed 
part of a human skeleton. Evei^y where else, the fragments 
of bone, considered as human, have been found to belong to 
some animal, either when the fragments themselves have been 
actually examined, or even when their engraved figures have 
been inspected. Such real human bones, as have been found 
in a fossil state, belonged to bodies, which had fallen into 
crevices of rocks or had been left in the forsaken galleries of 
ancient mines and were covered up by incrustiation : and I 
extend this assertion to the human skeletons, discovered in 
Guadaloupe, in a rock formed of pieces of madrepore thrown 
lip by the sea and united by water impregnated with calca- 
reous inatter. 

Every circumstance, therefore, contributes to establish tins 
position: that the human race did not exist in the ^countries, 
in which the fossil bones of animals have been discovered, at 
the epoch when these bones wefe covered up ; as there can- 
not be a siri^le'rfNt^on Kssi^ed» ^fhy men sh6uld har^ entkely ' 



iironders of the subtemUieafi world by calling in 
the agency of the fle0d : difficulties, if I mistake 
^ot, which aro wholly insurmountable. But 
let us admit ihid six demiargic days to be each 
^ ^period of Mo^e than sijt millenaries ; a»d fiot 
only will out difficulties in a great measure va- 
tiish, but we shall likewise find the very order 
"pf the fossil strata confirming in a most curious 
linanner t&e sti^ct accuracy of the Mosaical nar* 
dative. 

Crude matter hating 'been ptetiously created 
<out of nothing by the fiat of the Almighty, the 
next operation was the reducing of this crude 
tnattefr into regular orgamssed form : an opera^ 
«ion, not instantaneous, but extending itself 
through six successive days or periods. 

(•1 .) The Work of the first day was the sepa- 
!^o!i of light from darkness : the former hence- 
forth constituting the natural day; and the 
^att€^, th^ natural night. 

There is some 'difficulty in fomring a distinct 
jidea as to the ipreoi^ nstture and results of this 
'operation. Evening and morning are said to 
have been the first day : yet it is «lear, thai 

"^Msped tnm $meh geB«ral eatasttb^Mi^ or, if ^tiiey alaa had 

been destroyed and covered over at the same tint, whj th«ir 

nmaint sboitid not be <fiow fomkl aUmg^ with tkoae of the 

/ 40iier animals. Essay on the 'theoiy of the earth. ^ 9$. 

A flssril human skeleton ftom QtinAdiMfe, bat pronmineefi 
^ki#f recent Ibraialioif^ i*^ now In tte Briti»b Mttsonii. . 



^uch terms must not be understood accoitiiug^ 
to their present or con^num ao^eptatiou. Wot 
the natural evening and morning are produced 
by the revolution of the eArth rdund its axis^ 
while ex^o^^ to the action of the solar rays : 
4nd the fohnatidn of the sun, We are assured^^ 
did not tak6 plate until tlife fourth day ot 
i^eriod. Hende, as the evening and morning of 
ihe first diy plainly coiild not be natural, they 
mn&t> I suppose^ be deemed artifidal : in otlier 
iirozxls^ ttbe^ must simply be equivalent to Ctnti"- 
miencement and termmatkm; the evening appa'^ 
tently being made to pdre^sde the mormngv 
WcauBe chaotic darkness vvas prior to distinct 
^i^rt. Stiti, infiuenced as we a*e by familiar 
existing dreunxartances, we find it no eiui;^ 
mattefr to Conceive the ^istenee of ligiit^ as 
^separated from darkness, previots to the ex- 
istence of itar fountain or receptacle the solat 
orb and (we may add) tlKe fixed stdrs. I can 
iDUly undetstand this revealed fattrt, so as td 
reconcile the Work of the first day with th^ 
work of the fourth day> in some such manner a^ 
^hat proposed by Bishop Patrick. It ^eenu 
'me most rutmUil^ says tliat eminent {frekute, bjf 
^tkis li^ ta understand thos^ particles of matter^, 
wkich ive call fire (whose two profperties, every one 
Jsmws^ are light and heat), which the Almighttf 
Sf^t^ that fmmed all things, produced its 'the -great 
iimstrwneid for ihe prep^xrtiiert and digestum of the 
Test qfthe matter; which t^as stiH imre ligmrouefy 
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moved and agitated, from the top to the bottom^ by 
this restless element, till the purer and more shining 
parts of it, being separated from the grosser and 
united in a body Jit to retain them, became light \ 
Where these igneous particles, then, were col- 
lected together in one place, there was light: 
and, where the gross residuum was left, there was 
darkness. The two separated conditions, both 
then and henceforth, were equivalent to day 
and night; though day and night, produced as 
they are now produced, most certainly at that 
time could not have been in existence '. 

(2.) By the work of the first day, the element 
of fire was disengaged from the crude aqueous 
matter which constituted the primeval Chaos : 
but as yet the ascent of water by exhalation was 
impossible, because as yet there was no atmo^ 

' Bisl^op Patrick's Comment, on Gen* i. 3—^. 

• By the Hebrew word "TtfTT, rendered in our translation 
darkness, Mr. Parkhurst understands, not a non-entity or a 
bare negation of light, but the celestial fluid in a stagnant 
inactive state : as he deems the Hebrew word 11K> rendered 
in our translation /tg'A/, to be the same celestial fluid in a state 
of activity. Whatever may be the proper interpretation of 
the first day*s work, this at least is clear, that there could be 
Bo natural evening and mornings until the sun was formed 
and until the earth began to revolve on its axis. I may 
therefore take the present opportunity of remarking, that, as 
the sun was not made until the fourth day, no argument can 
be fairly drawn, from the phraseology evening and morning, 
in favour of the six days bein^ six natural ^olar days ; ml 
aigument, which, I believe, has sometimes been adduced. 
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sphere. The work therefore of the second day 
was to disengage the element of air from the 
same discordant mass, as that from which the 
element of fire had been previously disengaged : 
and, when this was accomplished, a separation 
of the waters immediately and necessarily took 
place. For, when fire acted upon the great 
aqueous congeries, and when the atmosphere 
was now ready to receive uU the particles raised 
by exhalation, the waters were forthwith divided 
from the waters : some remaining below in an 
unevaporated state; and others ascending above^ 
thence to return, from time to time, in the form 
of rain or snow. 

Our English translation, copying Jhe Greek 
of the Seventy rather than the Hebrew of the 
original, has expressed the word, which Moses 
employs to designate the air, by the i^xmjirma- 
ment. Its proper and literal import is the er- 
pansion : and so it doubtless ought to have been 
rendered ; for the word firmament by no means 
exhibits the real idea of the Hebrew substantive.: 
In truth, no single term could have been found 
more happily expressive of the leading property 
of air, than that which Moses has here selected : 
for its vast powers of eoppansion, by which it 
stands very remarkably contradistinguished from 
the fluid of water, are well known to every phy- 
siologist. 

This expansion or atmosphere is designated 
by the appellation of heaven; a name clearly 

VOL. I. K 
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indicative of that material heaveh, through 
which the birds of the air wing their devious 
course, and which supports the higher waters^ 
in a state of solution* 

(3.) The work of tjie third day was the sepa* 
ration of the lower waters from the element of 
earth and the consequent production of every 
sort of vegetables. 

During the earlier part of this period, the 
granitic and other primiary rocks> which cott- 
stitute as it were the skeleton of our globe, 
must plainly have been formed : and, when the 
waters were collected together into the bed of 
the ocean, and when a sufficient quantity ef 
productive soil had been genorated upon the 
dry surface of the primary rocks, then, during 
the later part of the period, the earth was made 
to bring forth grass and herbs and trees* 

Let us now suppose, that the length of the 
third day was inore than six thousand years ; 
and what will be the consequence of such a 
supposition ? Doubtless the whole fetce of the 
earth, already separated frmn the waters, would 
soon become overspread with a rank and luxun 
ritot vegetation : one genendttioh df tribes and 
plants would succeed another: a large accumuK 
lation erf vegetable iliould wouW be produced 
through their decomposition ; and, either by 
one of those sudden and mighty revolutieiis 
which appear to have repeatedly agifasted this 
globe prei^cms. to the formatkui of Qed'& la^ 
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W6tk inm\ or evetl (wie may t^nttire to say) 
in tte Ordmaty course of ntibxre itself, vast 

* Yhe changes, says Mr. Cuvier, whicli liave taken place in 
the pfodufcllbns o^f the i^htily Strata, liatfi not bfefen entirely 
6S(fl1^g 16 It gradual «ifl4 general relreal of the wateri^, but t^ 
iU^deislve ift'ttptionil and retreats ; the final tesiilt of whiclii 
kdWevef^ hai b^en cm universal depression of the level of the 
sea. Tliese repeated irruptions and retreats of the sea have 
been neither slow nor gr&dual: most of ttie catastrophes, 
which have occasioned them, have betn sudden : atid this is 
€icdfy prtnngd, es^cialty ^ifh ieg^d to the last of them, tb^ 
M^«d c^ whidh ltn» mest cORS|)iciio6B» The breaking to 
jBeces an^ overiul'ifittgs of the strata, ^hich happened in 
forate catastrophes, shew plainly enough^ that they were 
sudden and violent like the last : and the hea^s of debris and 
rounded pebbles, which are fouled in variouid places among 
llrfe sf>lid ^tratta, dtmo*^ti»ate the Vast ftnrce of the motiotis^ 
excited in the mass of waters by these overtumings. life, 
tlterefefe^ has been ^Mk disturbed en thi««arth by tei^ible 
events ; calamities, which, at their commencement, have per- 
haps moved and bverturfied to a gre^t depth the entire outer 
crust of the glbbb, but which, since thes^ first commotions, 
hk^ tinii^otnHy dt^^d ^t a 1^:^ tle^Jhr dnd l^s gbnetally. 
I^kflfif%fH4%ss filing b^fifs k^v^ b^6U the thiXvkH Of thes^ 
dIataistFophes i fcowe huv^ been^ destroyed by sudden uiu^^* 
tioBB, others have been laid dry in consequence of the bot« 
torn of the seas being instantaneously elevated. Such are 
^e cdnciuslons, which necessarily result froni ^he objects 
iMtifi itt^ ilftii hi ^krj^tep bt^iu^ bqiuity, Ud Siirlirch W 
can always verify by examples drawn from almost every 
country. Every part of the globe bears the impress of these 
great and terrible events so distinctly^ that tbey must be 
visible to all who are qualified to read their history in the 
remains which they have left behind. But, what is still more 
astonishing and not less certain, there have not been always 

K 2 
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masses of fallen timber \yould be plunged be- 
neath the surface of extensive bogs and mo- 
rasses; there, through the process either of 
stony accretion or of bitumenous fermentation, 
to be gradually transmuted partly into fossil 
wood and partly into fossil coal. On this hy- 
pothesis, little need we be astonished at the 
huge stores of the last-mentioned invaluable 
mineral : little need we perplex ourselves to 
account for the existence of those enormous 
forests, which at some period or other must 
have been buried under the ground. A term 
of more than six millenaries will have produced 
timber and plants and herbs, amply sufficient 
both for the formation of vegetable mould and 
for the production of the most extensive coal 
mines, 

(4.) As yet there was heat and a general 
diffusion of fiery light, though as yet there was' 
no sun : hence, as in a hot-house, germination 
would proceed without interruption. But, when 
•the fourth day arrived, God, we are told, formed, 
and placed in the material heaven the sun and^ 
the moon and the whole collective body of the 
stars : from that time therefore the succession 
pf natural day and night, of morning and even-. 

living ereatares on the earth ; and it is easy for the observer 
td discover the period at which animal productions began to' 
be deposited. Essay on the theory of the earth. § 5, 6^ p/ 

15-^17. ; ■ ■ ••:•:.! 
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ing, of months and of years, and perhaps of 
summer and winter, would commence. 

Such is the simple account of the matter* 
given us by Moses : and, since we can know 
nothing of the order and process of God's de- 
miurgic labours beyond what he himself is 
pleased to teach us, and since we have abun- 
dant reason to believe that the Hebrew lawgiver 
was divinely inspired, I do not feel any way 
anxious to account for what short-sighted mor- 
tals might please to deem a palpable dispropor- 
tion in the amount pf the several works which 
are ascribed to the six days. To argue, in fact, 
from such disproportion against the veracity of 
the narrative, is the height of presumptuous 
childishness : for every argument of that de- 
scription is virtually built upon the assumption, 
that the powers of God are to be measured like 
the powers of man, that the lapse of time bears 
the same relation to him as to ourselves,, and 
that to the Almighty it is more laborious to 
eflPect comparatively much in a comparatively 
short period than comparatively little in a com- 
paratively long period. On this abundantly 
obvious principle, unless we choose to rtiaintaih 
that it is more diflScult for the Supreme Being 
to create a world or an assemblage of worlds in 
a moment than in a million of years, we may 
well be content to acquiesce in the demiurgic 
, arrangement propounded to us by the voice of 
inspiration-, however we may be struck (to 
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pp^ afti^r tb^ ntam^r qf win) nfitfe ite se«- 
blance of disproportion. 

(5.) The wqrk of the fifth day iwfa^ twQ^foJd : 
during the earlier part of it, the waters brought 
forth fishes ; during the later pa? t of it, they 
produced birds. 

Here we m^ty ar^e just in the same mwv^w 
as in the last case. Same great mundane ifev^- 
lutioiju. or rather several gre*t iAiiiwla»e irevolu- 
tions, must h^ve taken pla^ee eye the Qommencer 
ment of the sixth day, wd therefore in the 
eourae of the third smd fourth and fifth day^ 
The perpetual discovery of fossil fishes ajad of 
other marine exnyise in the very oentre of the 
largest contineiiits, deposited abov^, the strata of 
fossil wood and vegetahles, sufficiently dewoOf 
str^tes, with respect to one Qf these revolutions, 
not merely that the waters of the pcean mu^ 
have passed over thps^ Qca^tinents, but that the 
continents themselves mu&t at snme rejnote 
period have been the parmmGnt bed of the 
ocean: for, as physiologista are well aware, ^ 
temporary/ inundation ij? wholly insufficient to 
account for th? phenomena, which. p^e^Wt them- 
selves *. 

' The lowest and most level parts of t^e earth, wjhen peq^- 
trated to a very great depth, says Mr. Cuyier, exhibit no^ 
thing but horizontal strata, composed of various substances, 
and containing almost all of t^n inaufliepaUie mantae pro. 
^uqiiona. Siinil9.r i^rataj wHb 4mei imm \\xii^ prodiatmiu . 
Cjompose die hills even to a gr^ \\^^^ $f)wti^^ the 
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Jt wfts Oft (this ground, if I pai^t^e not, that 
Cuvier and de Luc have been Jed te form a 
dilttviftn th^ory^ in which it ife contefidefd that 
the fl^od W$s produced hy mejEuis Of a oompletQ 
interchange of land end water: so that we are 
at present dwelling on the aneient bed of the 
antediluvian ocean, while the antediluvian con- 
(ineAtf^ are now submerged beneath the sea3 
vrhioh roll betw^^en our poi8tdiluvian continents K 

^btUs afiB so fiuiBereus, as Co €o&9titbt6 the entUe body of 
Jthe stratufD, They are alcuost every vrhcre in such a perfect 
state of preservation, that even the smallest of them retain 
their most delicate parts, their sharpest ridges, and their 
fittest add tendefest proe^ssfes. Tfaey are found in elevations 
fff^ a\fm& Ibe tcvei c^ tvety ptrt of th^ ocean, and in placei 
to virhicti the S4fa c^iild n9€ be conveyed hf aify ^xistiBg tuod^* 
They are not only inclosed in loose sand, l^ut are often in*> 
crusted and penetrated on all sides by the hardest stones. 
Every part of the earth, each hemisphere, every continent, 
every isiartid of any sire, exliibil» (he sttni« phenoiiienon* W# 
are thterefam foretbly 1^ to belie ve^ not only that the sea has 
M one period er 4nMh^r covered allotn* plimis^, bat that it 
must hwe remabi^d there for a lodg tinbie and in a state of 
tffan4uiility ; nrhieb cireumstanco. was necessary for th^ fbr^ 
matmi of deposits,, sd extevmey so thick, in part 9o solid, 
and con^ning exirviai so perfectly preserved.^ Essay dn th^ 
4ie€Mry of tbd e^rth, § 4. p. 7, 8. 

' I ftoi of opHilot then, svtys Mf. Cuvier, wi^ Mr. de hut 
§4A Mrv E>9t6miiPU, thaty if there is cM^y circamstai^e Uiovoti^hly 
established in geology, it is, Ikat the orui^ o# our globe ha6 
beat subi»ctcit Ip a greitt and tuddea r^olution,^ the ep<^ch 
of which cannot be dated muck farther baci than five or sit 
HHPfmsaad j^am*; that this; rdvdation hkd boned ail the coiin- 
tfMi^ jM^ yHt^ before iuhabited by meii and by the o^ttor 
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Such a theory, however, is so wholly irrecon- 
cileable with the Mosaical history both of the 
antediluvian world and of the deluge itself and 
of the postdiluvian world, in which the four 
Asiatic antediluvian rivers are geographically 
marked out and determined and identified by 
postdiluvian characteristics, that it cannot for a 
moment be admitted by any consistent believer 
in the scriptural verity \ Nor is it more recon- 
cileable with the actually existing phenomena 
of the bones of land-animals, found under cir- 
cumstances which prove them to have inhabited 
the precise regions where these their relics have 
been discovered : for, had the regions in ques-: 
tion been the bed of the antediluvian ocean (as 
Cuvier and de Luc suppose), it is clear that no 
land-animals could have inhabited them*. Yet, 

animals that are now best known ; that the same revolution 
had laid dry the bed of the last ocean, which now forms all 
the countries at present inhabited; that the small number of 
individuals of men and other animals, that escaped from the 
effects of that great revohilion, have since propagated and 
spread over the lands then newly laid dry ; and, consequently, 
that the human race has only resumed a progressive state of 
improvement since that epoch, by forming established socie- 
ties, raising monuments, collecting natural facts, and con- 
structing systems of science and of learning. Essay on the 
theory of the earth. $ 34. p. 173, 174. 

* See thi3 argument pursued at large in my Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry, book ii. chap. 1. § I. 

' The phenomena, to which I allude, seem to me quite 
decisive as to the fact, that we now inhabit the very same 
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on the other hand, most plain and certain is it, 
that we are now inhabiting the bed of a primeval 



tracts of land that our antediluvian forefathers did, and con- 
sequently that we are not now living upon the bed of the an- 
tediluyian ocean. 

In various parts of the world, caves have been discovered 
containing numerous bones of land-animals, which certainly 
could not have been there deposited by the action of water. 
Hence the obvious inference is, an inference in truth drawn 
by Cuvier himself, that the animals, to which those bones 
belonged, must have lived and died peaceably on the spot 
where we now find them : and the propriety of this inference 
is further established by the nature of the earthy matter in 
which the bones are inveloped 3 for, according to Laugier, it 
contains an intermixture of animal matter with phosphate of 
lime and probably also phosphate of iron. But, if this infer- 
ence be well founded, then it is plainly impossible, that our 
present tracts of land can have constituted the bed of the 
antediluvian ocean : because, in that case, the animals could 
not, before the deluge, have inhabited the regions where their 
bones are now found ; such regions, according to the theory 
of Cuvier, having constituted the bed of the ocean as it ex- 
isted immediately before the deluge. 

As the subject is of no small importance, the inference in 
question clearly confirming the Mosaical history which de- 
scribes the present race of men as inhabiting the self-same 
tracts of land which were inhabited by their antediluvian 
forefathers, it may not be uninteresting to adduce some of 
the facts on which the inference is founded. 

1. Remains of the skeletons of animals are found in great 
abundance in limestone caves in Germany and Hungary. 
The bones occur nearly in the same state in all these caves ; 
detached, broken, but never rolled : and, consequently, they 
have not been brought from a distance by the agency of 
water. They are somewhat lighter and less compact than 
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ocaftn ; that is tQ w-y, a ?ange of cotmtrifis which 
w^r« Oftce p^r»w?»tly oceupied by the oceanic 

roc^l )K>nf8, but vligbtlj 4?^npo4ed» 4^oii(#iii mvoh feUtiao^ 
mi are pever ipiuer^i^ed. Tb^y are generally inveloped ia 
an indarated earth, which contains animal maUer ; sometimes 
in a kind of alab^ter or calcareous shittr : and> by ineap0 of 
tbkis mineral, ibey are sometimes attached tp the walls of th«^ 
cAv^. These bQ^e3 «^re the aame in al( the caves bitbertq 
(Ci^amined ; and it is worthy of reipark^ that they oceur iq $4 
(piUent of Mpwards of t{00 kagues, Cuvm fstimatee^ that 
f^jtber 9iQre tbau three fourtba of tbese b<wef btjong t^ 
ifeam of bears now ei^tinqt ; while Qn<e b^lf pr two thirds of 
tl;he r^uuuniBg fourth belong U> 9> spwks of hyena* A ^ry 
f»naU uuDiber of these remains belong to ^ species^ of tb? 
g^U9 lioii or tiger : and another^ to animals of the dog of 
ivolf kinds* Lastly^ the small^t portipp belongs to different 
^pcfsksof (smaller cf^mivorous aitiipals^ a^ tb« fox and pole-^ 
^. It 14 quite evideuty that tbe^ bone» pguki pot bay^ 
beeui iatroduced into these ca\cea by the actior? of iralt^r^ 
)i^q^ua<s Ib^ 9mdtest pr^ceasea or inequalitjea 09^ ^ir avrfaca 
9^1^ preserved. Cnvier ia tber^fpre inqlined to conjectures 
that the mmtfhf to whkh tke^ idonged^ mu^ h^P^e (iped fin4 
died peaceably on the spot whfff^ m n^ut^d th^m^ 

j^ The relics of si^ver^ y^w* of Mi^t^dsm^ havf been 
fpiind ish various parts of Aai^rwa^ The beds^ wbi^h contain 
thew, are geqeraHy allnvi^Ji^ eitlier pandy or m^y, apd alwaya 
near th^ egtrjh'st surface* lu uij^ny place^^ tbey are accom-? 
f^nki with acpuwM)atiQ»5 of qjaripe ajpiwal.-r<^maijqis : and^ 
in other places, tb^ ^and aitd maj^l which. Qover tbiepi cq^iai^ 
(udy fresb-wat^ sh?lli» Tb? qataatr#pb^ whujh bas buwed 
th^;n^ WP^ai^^ tP hav^ b^en a transient mrm iiMindation, 
Thfi bo»ej? ara pcjth^r rplted nor ip ^etetpqs } but di^per;^ 
wd. iw part brpken. pr fraQtured. Xb^y havcf npt tberefep? 
be^ hxQM^t tb^re frpw a diatappe by an in^atim: but 
J^j^XP b^^ fQu^ft by it ip iba pJa«e? vbeie it bw coy^r^d 
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waters. U»4er these ciremnstanc^, therefore, 
the resuU is ol^vious. We oow iohalxit th^. h^, 

^lenr; at mif^t be expected^ f{ tbe animals to whiipb tbey 
bctloog^d bad dwisU ia tbe»e p)^^3^ and bad tb^re smqg«^ 
sivqly died. Heace it appear>» tbat;^ before tbi$ catastropbfe, 
these animals lived in tk^ countries where we now jfind their 
hones. 

S. Exactly the same inferenee is drawn by Mr. Bnckland 
from tbe teetb and bonaa of vaiious^ aaimala discovered in a 
c^ve at Kjrkdale^ a^r Kirby-M^offide, U^ Ywskibii?^. Tb^ 
d^a of Kirkdale is a nq^tural fia&ure or cavera in tbe oplite 
lim^stpne, extending 300 feet into the solid rock, and varyinj^ 
from two to five feet in height and breadth. The bottom of 
the cavern is nearly horizontal ; and is entirely covered to the 
deptb of about a fool witb a sediment of mad, deposited by 
diluvian waters. At the bottom of the mud, the floor ^ tbe 
cava waa covered fnom one ead to the oth^jr witli teetb and 
fragments of bones of the following aniqoals,: byena, elephaat, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, two or three species 
of deer, bear, fox, water-rat, and birds. The bones are for 
tbemoel pavt bi^ea aad gnawed tiQ p4ecea: and tbe Uetb 
lifi loQie aaiop^tbQ fr^jiweniA of tjl»« boai^. Tba byeaa boae? 
are broken to pieces as much as those of the other animals. 
Ko. boae of tooth h^/s beea rolled oi; tbe Ici^st acted qq by 
watg|r> nor i^ there aay gcavel milled with thenu Tbe b^aef 
tgr^ QOl. at all mii^erali^ed, and retail a?arly the wbole of thei^ 
animal gelatine ; owing th^ir high state of preservation to tbe 
mud in wbiob tbey have been imbedded. The teetb of tb<^ 
by^naa are laost abvndaut : and» oX tfae^, tbe greater part 
are worn down almo^ to tbe stMmpA, a0 if by th^ operation 
of gaawii^ bonea. ?oi?tiens. of ^he dui^ oi tbe byeaa ace 
found also in this d.ei|» wbjeb or anal}^, forded tb^ spjpie 
ctonstitq^at. patts as 4^94 Qf esmim aniiaala, A is cfrimn, 
IM a4( ^kmammah tmi^nddiedin, ih^iiMmk¥A^s.tMr 
remains are nair/^ufHJ^ mi tkt J^m(i4^ immdiMflif p-^c^^^W 

7 
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indeed, of a primeval ocean. But the ocean, 
whose bed we inhabit, was not the antedi- 
luvian ocean or the ocean as it existed imme- 
diately before the deluge : because, according 
both to actually existing phenomena and to the 
inspired history in its plain and necessary con- 
struction, we now inhabit the very same tracts 
of land (allowing for those smaller alterations, 
which a convulsion like the flood would of 
course produce), that our antediluvian prede- 
cessors formerly inhabited. Therefore the 
primeval ocean, whose bed we now inhabit, 
must have been an ocean, which, as /Aw^ situ- 
ated, was in existence prior to the creation of 
man. 

On such necessary grounds, I conclude, that 
the sea and the land must, to a certain extent, 
have changed places (and that too for a suflBicient 
length of time to produce existing phenomena) 
in the course at least of the fifth day of the 

tht deluge. The bones were carried into the cave, as food, 
bj the hyenas ; the snmller animals perhaps entire, the larger 
ones piecemeal : for by no other means could the bones of 
such large animals as the elephant, rbinocerbs, and hippopo. 
tamus, have arrived at the inmost recesses of sa small a fis. 
sure, unless rolled thither by water; under which circum. 
stance the angles would have been worn off by attrition, 
which is not the case. See Jameson's Notes subjoined to 
Cuvier's Essay, p. 364—369, 385—387. 

So far as I can judge of evidence, the above is decisive as 
lo the question whether we are now inhabiting the bed of the 
ocean as it existed immediately before the delude. 
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creation, to say nothing of those yet more an^ 
cient revolutions which have apparently oc- 
curred during the lapse of the third and fourth 
days \ , 

This revolution of the fifth day would place 
fossil fishes and fossil birds above fossil wood and 
fossil vegetables. 

(6.) The work of the sixth day was the form- 
ation, first of beasts and reptiles, and lastly of 
man. 

Now, in the arrangement of the sixth period, 
it is obvious that man was made at its very 
close : consequently, on the scale of proportion 
which has been adopted from the measure of the 
seventh day or the divine sabbath, more than 
six thousand years of it must have elapsed ere 
the human pair4)egan to exist. In the course 
then of these six thousand years,^ I suppose an- 

* The various catastrophes of our planet, says Mr. Cuvier, 
have not only caused |;he different parts of our continent to 
rise by degrees from the basin of the sea; but it has also fre- 
quently happened, that lands, which had been laid dry, have 
been again covered by the water, in consequence, either of 
these lands sinking down "below the level of the sea, or of 
the sea being raised above the level of the lands. The par- 
ticular portions of the earth also, which the sea has abah^ 
doned by its last retreat, had been laid dry once before, and 
had at that time produced quadrupeds, birds, plants, and 
all kinds of terrestrial productions : it had then been inun« 
dated by the sea, which has since retired from it, and left it 
to be occupied by its own proper inhabitants. Essay oh the 
theory of the earth. § 6. p. 14. 
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other great mundane revolution to have oc* 
curred, either gradual or convulsive ; which led 
to the production of fossil animals and fossil 
reptiles, which extinguished whole genera now 
no longer existing save in a fossil form, and 
which caused another interchange of land and 
ocean. 

This Anal revolution made the face of the 
globe, in regard to the two great divisions of 
land and water, nearly what it was prior to the 
revolution of the fifth day, nearly what it was 
during the existence of the antediluvian world, 
and nearly what it is at present : for the primi- 
tive land, which at first was wholly occupied by 
vegetables, changed places with the primitive 
©eea» ; and again the secoiidary land, prior to 
the formation of msm, changed places with the 
secondary ocean. . 

The consequence of these two revolutions 
would be : that our pre>s^a[t l«id, though dlnee 
the bed of a secondary ocean^ edncides pretty 
nearly with the primitive land; that many who!e 
genera of plants and animals would beeome ut- 
terly extinct, though many would be preserved 
alive £E)r the use of their future master maii ; and 
that) m ike retohrtioii of the fifth daiy wouhi 
place fossil birds and fossil fishes abd^e fossil 
Wt)od and fossil Vegetables, so the counter-revo- 
lution of the sixth day would place fossil land- 
animals and fossil reptiles o^m^^ foi^l birds akxd 
fossil fishes* 
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3. Through these mighty changes, we eure 
fiow dwelling upon the organic remains or the 
fossilated ruins of the productions of the third 
and fifth and sixth demiurgic periods : and won- 
derful is the mercy and goodness displayed in 
this gradual forming of our habitation. By such 
a process, a store of fuel is laid up in the bowels 
of the earth ready for our use ; when, by the 
increase of the human species, the forests, which 
always spread themselves over uninhabited 
countries, should gradually disappear ; and se- 
condary rocks, convenient foir every purpose of 
ornament or utility, are provided; when the 
primary granitic rocks would, from their un- 
yielding hardness, have been nearly impracti- 
cable. 

4. With the theory thus exhibited, the ac- 
tual formation of our globe perfectly agrees: 
and^ what to the Christian is most deeply m- 
teresting, this very formation, after it had been 
thoroughly examined and systematized, serves^ 
to corroborate the minute accuracy of the brief 
scriptural history of the creation, Thus> in aft 
age of spurious reastan and daring infidelity, does 
proof ax^utaiulate upon proof, that the Bibl^ i^ 
indeed the word of 6od^ 

(1 .) Moses aissures cis, that the primitive wat^rfl^ 
of Chaos were once universally difiiised, so that 
the dry land or the rocks of the first formation 
did not appear; and that,, when these wotets 
>R^e 6rigi&adly gath^:ed together into onejpkce, 
and when the rudiments of the earth Kad thenCe 
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forthwith emerged above their surface, they did 
not immediately support any living bodies : for 
the separation of land and water took place on 
the third day, whereas fishes were not made 
until the fifth day '. 

Exactly similar is the testimony of Mr. Cu- 
vier, deduced from a close scrutiny into the 
conformation of the globe which we inhabit. 

It is impossible to deny, says he, that the waters 
of the sea have formerly, and for a long time, co- 
vered those masses of matter which now constittite 
our highest mountains; and farther, that these wa-^ 
ters, during a long time, did not support any living 
bodies. Thus, it has not been only since the com- 
mencement of animal life, that these numerous 
changes and revolutions have taken place in the 
constitution of the external covering of our globe: 
for the masses, formed previous to that event, have 
suffered changes, as well as those which have been 
formed since. They have also suffered violent 
changes in their positions : and a part of these as- 
suredly took place, while they existed alone, and 
before they were covered over by the shelly masses.- 
The proof of this lies in the overtumings, the dis- 
ruptions, and the fissures, which are observable in 
their strata, as well as in those of mare recent form- 
ation, which are there even in greater number and 
better defined*. 

• Gen. i. 9, 10, 20^23. 

* Essay on the theory of ^e earth. § 7. p. 21, 22* S*e 
also $ 6. p. 17. 
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(2.) Moses teaches us, that the earth was 
brought into its present state, not instantahe- 
oufely, but by a series of consecutive operations 
which he assigns to several different periods, 
eadh period being styled a day '; 

Such also is the conclusion, forced by the ob- 
servation of naked facts upon Mr. Cuvier. 

The importance^ says he, of investigating the 
tdatiom of extraneous fossils with the strata ih 
which they are contained^ is quite obviot^. It is to 
them alone that we owe the commencement even of a 
Theory of the earth : as, but for them,' we could 
fiever have even suspected that there had existed any 
successive epochs in the formation of our earth, and 
a' series of Sfferent and consecutitk operations in re- 
ducing it to its present state. By them alone we are 
enabled to ascertain, with the utmost certainty, (hat 
our earth has not always been covered over by the 
^ame external crust: because we are thoroughly as^ 
sured, that the organized bodies, to which these fos- 
sil Remains' belong, must have lived upon the surface, 
before they came to be buried, as they now are, at a 
great depth *. 

(3^) Moses describes the occurrence of no 
more than a single formation of each class of 
vegetables and animals : so that, although many 
genera may hiave become extinct anterior to the 
formation of man, and although many species of 

* Gen. i. 

'Essay on the theory of the earth. § 23. p. 64, 55. 
VOL. I. L 
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If^ner^ ijow fpcistiftg ip^Ly |«iy^ perjisih^ in the 
w^tt^rs pf t^p (iel^gft still »P »flw fftfmation of 

With this account the opinion of ]^. QvmeT 
-pprfi^tly ai|4 remarkably ^igjr^ea. 

To p. ^upei^Ci^ ipqilirer it might app^wepr 
^pi^yange^ t^iat whole^i^^era pf npw ^^^tftQw» ftni- 
flpial«i ^ plants should have been de»troyftd by 
c^se pi:i»6ydi rfeYi^liiti^na to whiehow globe 



* Gen. i. It mi^y (>e si^id, t^at tbe allpwed ^xk4 cer|api 
^act, of maiiy genera of aniinals having become extinct ante- 
rior to the creiition of man, c^otitfadicts thescriptural doctrine, 
ibat dHitb first ent^ed into the world through the fM. 
. To this I vetply» that by this faU »w» kideed i^rsi hw^mt 
fjLibjei^ to Y)^at|i, 9gref ably to ihi pifigimil pipi(i^It^ ipapoftc^ 
appn ea|;ing the fprbidden fi^uit r but bo. intimation ia ^iven, 
that the hrute creation then first became liable to jt. 

liiiltoii poetically represents Adam and Eve, as beholding 
«ht slaugliter of animals by animals, for the first thne/ k»- 
mediately aft^ the Ml :n thi^ lioiv^m^ is vatr^nt^, mitlitr 
by Scriptu^ !M>r by the peculiar cf>nform9|4^ii of Tapfipiaq^ 
and carnivorous anijoqals. pn the contrary^ as it is a palpa. 
i>le fact, that myriads of birds and beasts and fishes must 
have perished before even the formation of man ; so it strikes 
me as highly probable, that, in the way of a merciful warn- 
bg, our filbarigi^^ parents had fa^n presented with the 
^pec^cl^ of aj^ii|ial i^%0^, ]botl) f^M^ aM^ viokf^t, previous 
to the. day of their unhappy transgrf ssion. They ^ere so* 
lemnly assured, thiE^t the pens^lty of eatiug the forbidden 
fruit was death* Hence it is reasonable to believe, that the 
threat did not denounce something wholly unknown to them, 
but that in the death of animals they had beheld a striking 
exemplificAtioB of their own &te in case of dkpbed^^noe. 
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has beeil subjected, and y:et that the now ex^ 
kiing generd of each shouldhave been preserved. 
HeObce miph an enquirer might be apt to fancy^ 
that the dcBtroyed genera and the now existing 
genera could never have been contemporaneow, 
but that liie latter must have be^i formed at an 
era subsequent tx) the destruction: of ihe^foraaeir* 
The very reverse however of this condiisioh 
ill drawn by Mr* Cuvier. Totally different ani- 
mals and vegetables^ he remarks, are finind to 
floujrish ill different countries. . 
, The great conHn^s, says he,. asA^ia, Africa^, 
the tw(^ Americas^ mtd Neu> Holland, have large 
^pMdruped$; and, generalhf speakings contain spcr 
des proper to each : insomiccky that, tq>mAscms$s~ 
ing countries which are insitlatdd from 4be r^istt^ 
fhe world, the am$ruUs thty jc^ain of the e(ass tf 
-pmdrUpedB were, found ei^reiyd^ereni fr^m^ thSie 
whkh eJcUted in other counJtrks. . l^htt^s^ ii>hen ihe 
^^pamard^frst penetrated inta South An^nida^> they 
didwt^findit to conk^ a :m^^ fvadni^ied^mo^ 
ihe mme with tho^ of Europe, A^a, and Afrm$. 
^hepi^a, thejagmr, the tapir, the ccfpybarq, the 
lama, the vicugna, and the whole tribe (f sapcffous, 
were to them entirely new animals, of which they 
had w^ the stnaliest idea. Similar dreii^nstdswes 
have recmred in our own time, when the' cv€^ft^of 
New Holland and the adjacent islands were fit st 
wamned. The specie^ of the kangaroo, phascokma, 
dasyuru^, peramela, phalanger or flying opossum, 
with the hairy and spinous dtcck^biUed animals 

l2 
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denominated ortdthorynchus and echidna, have asto- 
nished zoologists by presenting new and strange con- 
formations, contrary to all former rules, and inca- 
pable of being reduced under any of the former 
systems \ 

Upon this statement, he afterwards argues in 
the followmg manner with reference to now ex- 
tinct genera and species. 

When I endeavour to prove, that the rocky strata 
contain the bony remains (f several genera, and the 
loose strata those of several species, all of which ate 
jtmmals not now existing on the face of our ghbe, 
I do not pretend, that a new creation was required 
for calling our present races into existence. I only 
urge, that they did not anciently occupy the same 
places, and that they must have come from some 
other part of the globe. Let us suppose, for instance^ 
that a prodigious inroad of the sea were now to cover 
the continent of New Holland with a coat of sand 
mid other earthy materials. This would necessarily 
Imry the carcases of many animals belonging to the 
genera of kangaroo, phascoloma, dasyurus, pera- 
mela, flying phalangers, echidna, and ornitkoryn- 
chus ; and conseqnently would entirely extinguish all 
the species of all these genera, as not one of them 
is to be found in any other country. Were the 
same revolution to lay dry the numerous narrow 
straits which separate New HoUand from New 
Guinea, the Indian islands, and the continent of 

' Esiay on 4he theory of the earth. § 26. p. 62, 63. 
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Asia, a road would be ofpenedfor the elephants, rhu 
noceroseSj buffaloes, horses, camels, tigers, arid all 
the other Asiatic animals, to occupy a land in which 
they are hitherto unknown. Were some future na^ 
turalist, after becoming well acquainted with the 
living animals of that country in this supposed new 
amdition, to search below the surface on which these 
animals were nourished, he would then discover the 
reytains of quite different races. What New Hoi- 
land would then be, under these hypothetical circum^ 
stances, Europe, Siberia, and a large portion of 
America, actually now are. Perhaps hereafter, 
when other countries shall be investigated, and New 
Holland among the rest, they also may be found to 
have all undergone similar revolutions, and perhaps 
may have made reciprocal changes of animal pro^ 
dtictions. If we 'push the former supposition some-- 
what farther, and, after the supply of Asiatic 
animals to New Holland, admit that a suhsequent 
catastrophe might overwhelm Asia, the primitive 
country of the migrated animals, future geologists 
and naturalists would perhaps be equally at a loss to 
discover whence the then living animals of New Hol- 
land had come, as we now are to find out the original 
habitations of our present fossil animals \ 

(4.) Moses, in the order of formation which 
he distributes, through six distinct periods, re- 
presents the primitive rocks as being first 
separated from the chaotic waters ; plants and 

■ Essay on the theory of the earth. § 81. p. 126-^128. 
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vegetables as being next made ; afterwardis^ 
fishes; after them birds; next, liuad-animals 
and reptiles ; and, last of all, the human species ^l 
Hence, if the six days i^re six periods, each' 
of a very great length; and if, previous to the 
formation ctf man, those mundane revolutions 
occurred, which the fratoe of the earth requires 
us to acknowledge : then the order of the strata, 
provided the scriptural cosmogony be authentic, 
mtlst correspoiid with the order of formation^ 
as detailed by Moses. In other words, the 
granitic or primitive rocks, though they may 
pierce upward through atU the other strata to 
the tops of the highest mountains, must be the 
lowest ; and, at the same time, they must l>e 
free from all organic remains, inasmuch as all 
organized bodies were formed mbsequetit to their 
emergence from the waters : next must come 
plants and vegetables J next, fishes : next, birds r 
next, land-animals and reptiles: and, last of 
all, should any such foe found to exists fossil 
hunmn relics. Occasional intermixtures mxf 
indeed take place : but still the first remains of 
birds, for instance, will not be discovered be- 
low the first remains of marine animals ; nor the 
first reitoains of land-animals, below the first 
remains of birds. 

Accordingly, such is actually found ta be the 
succession of organized fossils. They all rest 

' Gkn, \. ^, il, 12, 20-22, 24—27. 
2 



upon tlie primtti^ giratiiiite> wMeh cbittsaiis no^ 
BxtfBnemiB £3ssil relics : and they follow each 
other Q^fi^^^ajrd in the precipe ocder of the M^sai^. 

cal n^ttratii^o* 

. Uke fannatian of the ei^tetior part of this ghbe^ 
end the ereatitm of its several infiabitants, 4Ba3rB Mi^. 
Paiitinsony mint have been the work of a vast length 
of time, and must haw been effected at sevmd dH^ 
tant periods^^ 

In ihifird of these periods, the granitic and othefi 
prmdry rocks «^re separated from the water U 
Thatihh separation took place, as is stewed m ikt 
scripliiral rpsord^ prei)ious to ike ereatim ofvege^ 
tftbks and anmfdls, is , siAknf from the drcumstimee 
(sf m naiainsof any orgmizei ^bstanee kavit^ 
been everfnmd inMnt^vfthes^ substanecsi ^ . 

In the m^t period, wd m& infcfmied by scripture) 
thf!£reaHm$ of tfegetables t9okpl(fce\ AhmA posry 
^rmamianeein the situatim aad dispt^tim ef cad 
aemrdswilk this order of creation; esd^tw^ thkt, 
in many of the coal measures, thd al^mating Umef^ 
stwiG$ drefulLoftfie Mmaim of shells. But, o^the 
^ther hand, itimiMbtj^erved, that, asthef^mmtidn 
(rfeoalnwf hme ta^phce.s(m after the creati^ 
of vegadbkSf . and ham cojftiniied evek ta a l^pey 
riadi.sOf conseqmntly^ the meompanyi^g strata may 
mry maS^rially as to their corAerds. In the later 
formation*, the remains of marine animals may be 

' Gcii. i. 9. * Gen. i. 12. 

' That is to say^ when the primitive continents, as they 
listed on the third day, became the bed of the ocean. 
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eofectedto be metmth: but, in the earliest form- 
ation, that which is found on granite and aecompa- 
med by porphyry and green-stone or the like, it iS' 
probable that no remains of animals would be. found; 
and fair proof would be ^Ukd of an accordance, in 
this instance, between the order of creation as related 
by Motes and the order in which the investing 
strata if the earth are disposed. 

The creation of the succeeding period, according 
to the scriptural relation, was that of the inhabitants 
of the water and of the air\ In agreement with 
this order of creation, are the contents of all the 
numerous strata lying above those already mentioned ; 
including the blue clay, whkh is diqnmd in mam/ 
places almost at the surface. In all these strata 
no remains are to be found, but those of the inhabi- 
tants of the waters; excepting those of birds, which 
exist, though rarely, in some particular spots. But 
in none of these strata has a single relic been met 
with, which can be supposed to have belonged to any 
terrestrial animal. 

In the next period, it is stated, that the beasts of 
the earth, cattle, and every thing that creepethupon 
the earth, were made \ The agreement of the situ- 
ations, in which the remains of land-animals are 
found, with this stated or^ of creation, is exceed- 
ingly exact; since it is only, on the surface, or in 
some superficial stratum, or in comparatively some 
lately formed deposition, that any remains of these 
animals are to be found. 

' Oen. i. 20. * Gen. i. 24. 
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The creation of man, we are informed, was the 
work of tbe concluding portion of thejast period^ ; 
09^, in agreement with his having been created after 
all th^ other inhabitants of the earth, is the fact, 
that not a single decided fossil relic of man has been 
discovered*. 

This last circumstance will be considered by many,^ 
as contradictory to the account of the deluge; by, 
which the earth, with man, is said to, have been, 
destroyed: since, in the remains of the delugedmrld,, 
man might be exacted to befomd in subterraneous, 
situations. The fact however is, that, although.no 
remains of man are found, the surface of the earth,, 
which is inhabited by man, displays, even at the 
present day, manifest and decided marks of the 
mechanical agency of violent currents of waters 
Nor is there a single stratum of all those which 
have been mentioned, that does not ea^hibit undeniable 
proofs of its having been broken, and even dislocated, 
by some tremendous power, which has acted with 
considerable violence on this planet, since the deposit, 
tim of the strata of even the latest formation \ 



' Gcii. 1. 26. 

* I have already noticed the exceptions to this remark ; and 
have stated the grounds, on which Cuvier» notwithstanding 
their existence, scruples not roundly to assert, that no human 
remains have been hitherto discovered among the extranehus 
fossils. 

' Hence, as I have argued above, the fossil animals con- 
tained in these dislocated strata eanttot ba;ve been therie 
deposited by the deluge: for, if the solid strata, which ^on- 



midfetkapB uneafeeted aecordanee appecm^ hetwmi 
thd order in a^kick (aecording t^ tke siriptufiit 
aciX^nt) cfeatwn itasaccomplisked, and the order in 
which the fossil remains of creation are found depo^ 
sited in the superficial layers of the earth. ' So close 
in^ed i»^ the agreement, that the Mosaic accmrtt is 
ther^bjf e&r^rmedsin every respect , except as to the 
age of the imrtd and the distance of time between fhe 
camplitim of differtiit parts of the creation. These, 
memseqMfwe of the literal acceptation of Ihe word 
i^At in that account, are reckoned to be i^mch les^ 
than what ^ery e^mination of the ^artUs struct - 
imic authoflize^nheir bdng supposed. Bm, if the 
word jy Alt be admtted, as fguratively designing 
certain indefinite periods in which particular parts qf 
^ greM work of creation were accomplished; no 
^ffkuliy will then remain. The age of the rvarkl, 
according to the scriptural account, will then 0gree 
with that which is manifested by the phenomena of 
itsstratffiecaim*. 

On the whole, does it not appear, from this rif- 
peated occurrence of new bekigs, from the late ap- 

lM« Iktemir vtttf dM^caM b^ tke delnse ; the itfata tfite- 
9dweM^ milk^ih^ktimil conkMai, mM Iwve bt^a fbMed fo4 

* Weliaye«;wdb&ve, tirar^ cvesif no reiefiik^hcs had been 
made into the bowels of the earth, we should have b«el| 
oU%«d.lwr»Q0«Mhide« fnpm tkt ItMrof ll^ sdrqytural a€totiat 
itoelf, tiMklf tba^ «ix dage* wcie 4ii Imtb md periods each <if a 
vaatlmiytb. 
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peoTMcc of tke remains of loitd-animal^^ and from 
the total absence of thefoml remains of man, that 
the creative power, asfar as respects this planet, has 
been exercised continually or at di^ant periods, and 
with increasing excellence in its objects, to a compa- 
rativeltf late. period: the last and highest work ap^ 
pearing to be man, whose remains have not yet been 
numbered among the subjects cf tke mineral king-^ 
dam'? 

' PaydLinsoft's Organie Remains o^a formtr wofld^ iroL 3i. 
p. 449 — 465i. Th« plate, prefixed to Ciivier'ff tmmy ob the 
theory of the earth, gives a most distinct idea of the series of 
strata, with their extraneous fossils, reckoning upwards from 
the primitive rocks ; which, being separated from the chaotic 
waters jniar to the formation of any organized beings (as 
Moees assures us), contain bo fossil organic remains. Ther 
order is, as follows. 

I. Primitive rocks — No fossil organic remains. 

II. Transition rocks — First appearance of fossil shells and 
corals. 

IIL First sand stone or old red sand stone and old red con- 
l^merate — Fossil wood. 

IV. First limestone or mpimtain Jimeatone*— Fossil csiab 
and shells. 

V« Coal formaitioB^Impiiessioiis of plimts, many wttli a 
tropical aspect. 

VI. New red conglomerate. • 

VII. Second limestone or magnesian limestone— -First ap- 
ptaFMice of fossil fishes and of fossil ovipapous quadrupeds. 

VIII. Second sandstone or new md OMMbtone^^ossit 
siieHs, obrals, and vegetables. 

IX. Third lunestone or J«rm* oolite add Mar KMWfltOBCis-^ 
Fomil 0MU<> corals, keevlw^ fislieS) and* i^egetaMes. 

%. Third sandstonie or green sand^ 
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5. Perhaps I ought to remark, that, while the^ 
necessity of an extension of time, between the 
epoch of primeval creation properly so called 
and the commencement of that seventh day on 
which God rested from his labours, is felt by all 
who have attended to the internal phenomena of 
the earth ; some persons, unwilling to view the 
six demiurgic days under any other aspect than 
that of six natural days, have chosen rather to 
seek such extension of time antecedent to the 
first of the six days than during their lapse. 
This being the case, we have our choice of two 
theories. The one is, that the six days are six 
periods, each of immense length; and that, in the 
course of these six periods, the universal organization 
of crude matter was effected: the other is, that a 
very wide organization of crude matter took place 
prior even to the first of the six days; that the six 
days themselves are six natural days; and that 
during their lapse was effected that subsequent organ-- 
ization, of which alone, in his cosmogony, Moses is 
to be understood as treating. 

XI. Fourth lioiestoiije and chalk—- Fossit shells, corals, la* 
certae, turtles, and fishes. 

XII. Brown coal formation. 

XIII. Hertfordshire pudding stone. 

XIV. Paris formation — First appearance of fossil remains 
of birds and mammiferous animals. 

XV. Remains of extinct species of elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus^ taf^r, deer, hyena, bear. 

XVI. Fossil remams of the human lipecies first appeiEir in 
this formation. 
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. Of these two theories, I hi^ve adopted the 
first : >and the reason of my preference is, be- 
cause it quadrates at once, both with the ac- 
tually ascertained order of fossil stratification, 
and with the most obvious interpretation of th« 
sacred narrative. 

(1.) As fdr the order of fossil stratification, ;it 
is found exactly to agree with the order obsierved 
in the work of the six days : so that the alleged 
productions of an earlier day are constantly dis^ 
covered beneath the alleged productions of a later 
day. 

Now this remarkable coincidence afibrds, 30 
iar as I can judge, a physical demonstration, 
that the order of the six days and the order of 
fossil stratification stand immediately connected 
together in the way of cause and efiigct. For^ 
unliess this be admitted, we must ascribe, not 
very philosophically, the uniform coincidenceiin 
question to mere unmeaning chance. 

(2.) With a deduction, thus natural, firom the 
order of fossil stratification, corresponds the most 
obvious interpretation of the sacred narrative. 

Moses, as the Hebrew doctors uniformly con- 
tend', and as indeed is sufficiently plain firom 
the whole tenor of his discourse, teaches us: 
that God first created the rude indigested mat- 
ter of the heaven and the earth ; and that after- 

^ See my Origin of Pagan Idolatry, hook i. chap. 2. § XII. 
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fiTQirds, m thet^ourse of what are styled^ days, 
he reduced liiis indigested matt^ into regular 
iotm ot meet organization. 

iVo distinct acts, then, are ascribed to God: 
tlie bne, ike act of crea^cn properly so called,' by 
which the materials of the universe were pro- 
duced out of nothing ; the other, the aet of for- 
motion out of the preoiousfy created materials, whic& 
kct of formation is said to have continued ope* 
rating through six successive days. 

Now I wifl venture to assert, that any person, 
perusing the Mosaical narrative and at the same 
time carefully bearing in his mind the two dis- 
tinct acts of crec^dn and formation, will dearly 
perceive, that liie theory of an orgcmhation or for- 
mdtion of crude matter antecedent to the first of 
ihesia^ diiip is not only unauthorized by the 
^cripturd history but is altogether contradictory 
to it. For, v^rhen a writer tells us, iliat God 
first created rude matter, and that afterwards 
in the course <rf six days he reduced that rude 
matter into regularly orgamzed forms: we are, 
I think, obliged to conclude, unless we make 
such a writer gratuitously violate the most bb- 
*^9ious rules of intelligible composition, that no 
5ac< of formaticm took place prior to the first of 
^h« six days. How long a time matter might 
remain in a chaotic state, we are not instructed : 
but certainly, according to the plain unsophis- 
ticated langus^e of Moses, the formation or 



A^T^m mcimi^ the chaptic f^me af tbeu»i* 
ygise ; «g.tb»t, Aj^TiJO^DENT to th» f^rmatloii 
of .Kgh^. thefe:lHj4 been po fprmatiw wfeabi^ 
fevfiTi HfnceitfoUpw^, that, Qowi3tQBtly with 
^cisptWQt we q?i«uot ?uimit a period of orgwi* 
ss^tioi* w: forBia,tiQ» l*«.ioa to tbo pwiOfi pf tbe 
gw 4ay«. Butf if ttisr conolusiqtt t)e valid* tbea 
it yrUi ^(fi foUow, si«Qe au eattensiom of tiiBfeia 
^\iirg4; by the j?»sting phenonj^eiia of ow 
efurth, th^t thi^ m- days »)ist be i^^rtewl^d i»to 
fii^fc p?pq4i^ i^ok of yast tbpijgb iindetonmned 
?mp)jitw4€i. 

6r Tb? extension of the six demiurgic dayiJ 
into ^x very long-periods most eflfe<rtuaUy wdli^ 
^Pi the infidel objection drawn from the ancieftt 
i^uptws of mount iEtna. 

In penetrating tbrowgh tb^ ^uifece of the 
neighbonring ground, it has been discQvered^ 
Ibftt tb^re are many diflferent ^t^rata (4 lavat and 
tbat betwoen ea<?b: two strata of lava tber^ is a 
Stra<P?n of eaftbf Now the time^ reqniaito for 
ikfi d^positi^n of each stratun^ o^ earth upon a 
fi^twn of laya ^e that stratum <tf ^aarth was 
iQpver^ by a new stratum of lava# ba» bew 
laboriously calculated on principles which may 
W nwy not be just ; and t3^ result of this cal- 
qulat^on has been> that the earliest eruption of 
ntpimt JEtna must have taken place many thou- 
ja/md yeara before the era of the ftwrnn^tiw of 
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man according to the Mosaical. accouiit. Hence 
the conclusion is, that the Mosaical history of 
the creation cannot be true, and therefore that 
Moses cannot have been an inspired prophet. 

I am perfectly ready to concede to the infidel 
the full benefit of this argument, though there 
are positions in it which might well be disputed. 
liCt it however be granted, that many eruptions 
of Etna took place anterior to the formation of 
man, and that some of those eruptions may 
have occurred (we will say) 30,000 yeairsago: 
what then ? Does such a concession at all tend 
to disprove the scriptural chronology of man's 
fonriation? Most assuredly not : for, if the six 
clennurgic days each exceeded a terin of six 
tfeottsand ydars, we shall have quite time enbugh 
for the eruptions even prior to the formation of 
man 'Without there being any need to impugn 
the scripturatl chronology of that event. 

The high smtiquity of the eruptions of Etna 
is indisputable : for Thucydides mentions one, 
which occurred in the sixth year of the Pelo* 
ponnesian war or in the year A.C. 425, and 
which itself was the third that had happened 
since Sicily was colonized by the Greeks ; and 
1 strongly suspect, from the poetical machinery 
employed by Jeremiah, who flourished from the 
year A.C. 628 down to the Babylonian capti- 
vity, that he was by no means ignorant of the 
existence of that burning mountain, having pro- 
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bably learned it from the Phenician ipa^iliers '. 
I see therefore BO obj^ctipn to the hypothesis^ 
that it may have been in action long before the 
fonnatiqa of man. To th^ same distantly ;re- 
mote period we ought perhaps to ascribe the 
operations of many volcanos, which ar^ now 
extinct and which have been extinct beyond 
the recollection of history.. Fire and water 
seem to have been the grand secondary agents 
of God in his plastic labours during the six da^ 
miurgic periods *. • \ 

' Thncyd. de bett. Pelop. lib. ifi. ] lie. jer^m. H. 25. S6« 
abo JEscb}^!. Prom. Ver. 351-^^3.' 

, * As tbere is nbtbing to forbid the extensioD of the six ie* 
tniurgic days to six periods, eacb 6f vast though ind^oite 
length ; by which one of the objections 6f Infidelity is effec*. 
tiially removed : so it is not a litife satisfactory to observe the 
equally complete destruction of another by the masteily cob* 
clusioas deduced by Mr. Cuvier from existing facts and cir» 
cumstances. 

It has been not unfrequently the humour of unbelievers^ to 
maintain that man must have existed during a mucb greater 
space of time than that allotted to him even by the longeit 
scriptural account, and to endeavour wholly to set aside the 
'&ct of the deluge. For this purpose, the immense retrospec 
,tive chronology of the Hindoos was eagerly caught at: arid. 
When their literature was less kodwn thari it is at pres^Bt> their 
totied ignorance of tile deluge was rbundly assertcfd. Unfor- 
tunately for such objectors, when the' matter was inqfuired 
intoi ^it turned out, that the Hnldoo trailition of the dehige 
was sidgulariy full and exact, aiid that their retrospective chro^ 
itoiogy was merely a retrograde astropomical calculalion 
largely interlarded with mythologic fables. Th^ir cavils, 
liowever, have iibw teceived a filial and decisive Coofutattoi 

VOL. I. M 



• 7: Ifa |>biiit pMhahljf of irystdm4tic wmige^ 
meht and certom^ of liberal coo^ntmicaliVeiiefts^ 

fioin the laboim of Mr. Cutidr. He sAiews mo6l Mtisfec. 
M^ mid at IbH length, bolfi that M/tmr e^enf wfcre ifia^k 
Hi^eihf Hffinmu mb Hat the conmtencewuni 0ftke present 0rder 
Hf things cannat be dated tt a very remote period» and that 
mankind every where speak the same language with nature ; 
whether we consult thdr national tradAio^ on this sUbjeet, 
inr eonsiden their tmraltutd political state and the iki^lkctual 
aiimnments which iheif had inade at ths time when th^ iegan 
to have authentic historical monuments. From a thorough 
review of the whole question, he at length draws the following 
inference: tbfttft ^ there is any drcumstamce thoroughly esta^ 
blished in geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been 
sul^peted to Oi great and sudtfen revolution^ thejepoch of which 
o^nt»iH dated much farther back than five or six thousantf 
ytars; iha^ this reflation had buried atl the countries, which 
were before inhabited by vKfi and by the pthffr animals that 
are now best known i that the small number of individuals of 
men and other animals, that ^aped from the effects of that 
great revolution, have since propagated and spread over the 
lands th^n^ newly. laid dry ; audi consequently,, that the human 
TSK^ hfis. only resumed, a progressive state of improvement since 
^h9ti'apS4k,hy^Jormi9ig established societies, raising monu- 
nUmtia, ootkcting mt^r^lfyci^p, a^d constructing ^st^^s of 
smenecimd^ learning. St!^E»sB^ an the t^eojy of the earth* 
$88— 85^ |K 136-^184* , .; 

I may )>e pfM39itted to notice i^ipther curious, remark of 
Mn Oiriiir^ -pa ac^^ount of its singi^^r b^ajring ujpon the His- 
larical kopwie(%e of tl^e ancient Israelites. 

He oblen^s with much truth, that, among the pa^ na^- 
Jieila, wkeraver there was an hereditary priesthood, there 
flms «o iiuthentic history, a tissue of wild legends occiipyiiie 
M>'Phioe#iPmd he accounts for tl^e fact upon Ae rational 
yirifl«i|rie of interested selfishness^ Ofthf scienoes^ these 1^^ 

6 



the ancieats were tery inferior to the modems ;r 
£[H*^ whaierer they did know, tbey deUgl^ted^ aif 



reditwry pnest9^ would cnttkmie a^r^nomgt wkkkwa$ldghi 
them credit a$ astrohgfn: mechtmicfi, wkk/f' waulff (f$si9l^^ 
them in r&i»nf their monuments, those ^gns of their pmoer 
^nd objects of the superstitious veneration of the people ; geo* 
meiry^ the basis of astronomy as well as of mechanics, and 
an important auxiliary to agricuUure in those vast plains of 
alluvion, vMch could not bt drained and rendered fruiifui 
but by the aid of numerous cantds* TMywouH €ncQW^^ 
the manhanical or phemical frts, which woufd jniipforf thuiy 
ammerce and contribute to their luspury-and the magnificence 
df their temples. But history, which informs men of their 
mutual relations, would be regarded by them with dread* 
What we see^im India^ we might thereforo ewpect to find tfi 
gemrat, ^(revet sac^dctal racfs, eonsHtutfi like Sme qf 
the Brahmens, and eitahUshed in similar eountritiS, lofsumfd 
the same empire over the mass of the people. 1^, same causes 
produce the same effects : . and, in fact, we have only to glance 
ever the fragments of the Egyptian and Chald^n traditions 
which have been preserved^ to be convinced that these peoph 
had no more true history than the hdians. Lbid. Supplenu 
p. 2t7, 218. Now, if the sfin^e cau^s preduoe jthe sa^ j^(^ 
which they certainly wilt do pnless prevented by some power- 
ful counteraction, how are we to account for the remarkable 
&et» that the Israelites, wkQ had an hereditary prieatbood 
like the Hindoos or Egypttains^ had neverthelessj^ fuid tht^ 
V>o in their aa,cred JlH>oks themselves, a regular pro^se hbtp^j 
of thenr nation, advancing from age to age aiidiropi kiig; t9, 
king, 4own from th^ very conuQ^nceiQfiiit of their natioofd 
^istence to the epoch of the Babylonian captivity ? What 
«a% the powiarful connteracticin^ whieh has pj^oduoed, v^ 
despite of cause and effect «i^^ mafk^d difference j^wec^ 
the Israeliteft.^d ^ fther nations disting^i^ed hy.ao here- 
ditary priesthood ? I^ 4,1^ arts and jjciences, enumerated by 

H 2 
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much as possible^ to confine to the schools of 
philosophy and to hide beneath the veil of mys- 
terious secrecy: yet I strongly suspect, that 
their physiological knowledge was by no means 
so confined, as we may be apt to imagine. 

Moses, we are told, was learned in all the ims" 
dom of the Egyptians^* this wisdom is associated 
with the wisdom of all the children of the east 
country*: and the nature of this wisdom is 
clearly enough indicated to be, in a high degree, 
f)hysiological '. To pretend to ascertain its 
amount would be idle and impertinent: yet, 
from a most curious passage in the old cosmo- 
gony of Chald^a as preserved by Syncellus and 
Eusebius from Alexander-Polyhistor and Bero- 
sus, there is some reason to believe, that the 
philosophic Magi of Babylon were fully aware 
that mwiy genera of animals had become extinct 
previous to the formation of man. 

In the fantastic style of mythologic fabulizing 
which ancient science so much affected, their 
account of the origin of all things is put into the 

Mr. Cuvier as objects of attention to such a priesthood, the 
Israelites were far behind the Hindoos and Egyptians : but 
they had a history as regular and exact in its circurastaottal 
details, as the writings of Thucydtdes or Livy or Tacitus. 
There must needs be some reason for this marked difference : 
because otherwise, on the very just principle of Mr. Cuvier 
that the same causes produce the same effects^ it is plain, that 
the difference could not have eiisted. 

* Acts vii. 22. ' 1 Kings iv. 30. 

' 1 Kings iv. 32, 33, 
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mouth of the merman Oannes ; who teaches his 
assembled auditors, that there was a time when 
the universe vras darkness and water, in the 
midst of which resided various animals dissi- 
milar in form to any of those which now exist. 
These mishapen creatures continued to live, 
until the hour of man*s formation arrived. They 
were then annihilated ; so that animals of such 
a description are no longer to be found in the 
present world. It is added by the authors, to 
whom we are indebted for the history of this 
remarkable cosmogony, that the figures of the 
annihilated animals were painted on the walls of 
the temple of Belus '. 

Now, though many of these figures, such as 
the centaurs for instance, were no doubt sym- 
bols or hieroglyphics; yet, when the whole 
legend is considered, it is difficult to account 
for its origin except on the supposition, that 
the Magi had gathered from fossil remains the 
fact that whole genera of animals have become 
extinct, that they had enriched their hierogly- 
phics by copying the forms of these remains 
upon the walls of the temple dedicated to the 
creative deity, and that (agreeably to the genius 
of ancient philosophy) they had disguised the 
whole matter in the dress of mythologic fiction. 
But, however this may be, the harmony, which 

* SyacelL Chronog. p. 29. Euaeb. Chron. p< 5w 



his beea found to subsist between the order 6f 
;fossil starata and liie Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion/ is truely wonderful: and it tends verjr 
greatly to increase our reverence for that extra^- 
^fMrdinary portion of God's inspired word^ 
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CHAPTER IV, 



irSE OBJECT OF THE FATRIARCHAL ]>I€P£K9A<^ 
TION WAS TO INCULCATE THE DOC^RINB 09 
REDSMPTION. 



Th e siugplar theory of Bishop Warburjtop, which 
^ 9pe hlow wouW ^jMxihUat:e th^ w^ole Patrir 
archal Dispenssttioiji, having aow, ppAaps witi^ 
^oine rf asofi^ heep di^oanlefi as untisn^b^js ;; sipce 
^at p^pgni^tipu |ias beejt^ fpijnd |:q J»av^ ^ ii?^ 
existence, we may fitly procee4 tp iaiquiro whit^ 
W!^ its special pbjectt 

K oiy tjie Patriarchal PispepsatioBi T/^ra^ pror 
flcmlgatpd after the falj : and it continued in 
^^e, until the promulgation of the Law. Hence, 
as ft was pjTomulg^it^d^ for the fipsit time, qflef 
jd^f fell ; ]^ n^y be si^re, th^t it had pe^ect to 
;^9me ^pe^ji^ pojnt of doctrine, which ^e circjijp^- 
^ysffu^ of jt^e fjtll bad rjs^erpd necp^sary . For, 
^\^pp Ajdamin b^s. i;i|)right s1;ate cpjald not hut 
^av^ bef^ w^ ^qu;^nted with all spiritu^ 
iQi^ttej:;^ whijch were es^^tiaJ tp thajt condition ; 
because, otherwise, he could not have rendered 
any acceptable jSNur^Pe tp fiod : it were plainly 
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superfluous, that after the fall a revelation 
should be vouchsafed to him, which yet taught 
him nothing beyond what he knew already. 
Common sense itself may shew, that, if it taught 
him any thing, it would teach tlim certain mat- 
ters, which had become necessary to his new 
condition produced by the fall, and with which 
therefore the circumstance of the fall was moat 
intimately associated. 

On these grounds, we may venture to deter- 
mine, thai from the history of the fall we must learn 
the object of the Patriarchal Dispensation. 

I. If the inquiry be first conducted negatively, 
the question will be greatly narrowed when wc 
come next to conduct it positively. 

I. The object then of the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation could not be to convey the knowledge of 
the Divine Unity. 

When Adam was placed in Paradise, the 
newly formed man was honoured by more than 
a single communication with his Maker; who 
seems, on these occasions, to have manifested 
himself by his Divine Word in a human figure *. 

Such being the case, it is clear that our first 
parents could not have been ignorant of the 
existence of one Supreme God, the creator and 
moderator of all things: fdr the 'awfiil Being, 
with whom they had actually conversed, claimed 
to himself this {Character both by his language 

' Gwi it. le, iif 19, 2a> 23. 
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Mid : by his deecU ». Hence the object of the 
Patiiarehal Dispensation, which was promul- 
gated after tiie fall, could not be to reveal the 
knowledge of the Divine Unity : because that 
knowledge was already possessed before the fall. 

2. Neither could its special object be to in- 
culcate authoritatively the duties of morality. 

in these, we may reasonably conclude, that 
Adam must have been fully instructed during 
bis Paradisiacal state : for, though a single posi- 
tive command was made the test of his obedi- 
ence or disobedience ; no one (as it is well re- 
marked by Bishop Warburton) was ever so wild 
as to imagine, that, had Adam not eaten of the/or^ 
Udden fruit, he would have been intitled to immcrtar 
Uty, unless he had likewise observed the dictates of 
the moral law\ 

3. Nor yet could its object be to teach the 
divine attributes of wisdom and power and 
justice. 

The two former of these shone out too con- 
spicuously in the works of the creation, whe- 
ther intellectual or natural, to be overlooked 
and mistaken : and, as for the latter, it stood 
practically evinced by the several degrees of 
punishment which were inflicted upon the prir 
meval transgressors *. 

* Gen. H. Ifr-M. ifi. 8— «4. 
' Div. L^. book ix. <dii^^ 1. p. 256, WI0 
;» CJc». lit M'^lp. 



4. To *um n^ tim wbolo in «ite iirofdi: ito 
oit^ect ^Hld not be tq iCCTwantmfwile ianjr kiMW^^ 
)«f}gek wkieh mftn ted ain»4y 9Qwe8M4 dniii^ 
lud abode w Petiadtsf. 

. F<Hr t» reveal what riffle prmotu^ knvfin* 
ei<;hfr by Ijie inductions of re&imi §r bf aqtual 
ob^ervatiw or byii fiior eomipit^i^cNa tram 
hetofm, Wfate T^miy abosel^r nt^gatary tad 
«^p4i1&u«ms. At least, f^ranting ib« poesilxmty 
ox (if w0 please) »ym tb« {irelM^iltty i^ Dll 
attthpfitative repetiUen <tf wh*t Had be«i p»er 
yjously Itpowji a»d e^joi^ed ; still ih^ ^si!0fi(4 
object of tbe P^tnaixsha) !PJi^fi>ei)s%tio& fntt# 
fijearly be tQ rem^l ^omtMng, «4 y^ im'mf^.i 
apR)«tb«iig, wbieb tbe i»ll ^»d rendered T¥m»r 
fiury to imA, bwt wbi/^ w<iis fni4«c«i9M'y .^ 
therefore unknown before the fell.. 

JL XWs ^ir^^if* jwquijry, by *bi*ttinf out all 
urblch .our first par^ote bad leaned durin|r tb«lr 
Paradisiacal state, at once limits our fsi^!^ 
inqvify t« Xh» bfetapy pf th^ fail : fwr iea it 
vas, that man Ind aeed t« sMCpiBis additioiia) 
JoKtnriedg^; ^he» it ipa«, tbat th«f PatmEtn:^ 
3>«spe9^atM>» «o9atiieiiii;ed» 

1 . Him it is et^m9, tlNeit j^e cHily additioAl^ 
fa&f>wlieKlge, KvJbMh «aia9 bad need to lacqwrf 
after the fall, was a knowledge mk^ rf^f€Cte4Alf 
miterahly altered condition. 

Instead of basbi»g 'io the- ^WU^UIiue ef God's 
favour, >es dnnag th*^ fest period «f his life ; he 
found himself, deprived of his high privileges. 
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and subjected' m a very marked mimner to the 
divine displeisure. The only qvesttoiis tiber^ 
fore, v^hich were at. all interestiDg to him under 
such cireumstancesy and which could form the 
subject of at least a comoiatory revelation, was 
the important question ; v^hether he might hepe $o 
be ever reconciled to his offended Creator, and whe- 
ther there was tmy prospect of his penary bang either 
remitted or mitigated. 

H^vee I think it plain, that any dispensotidli 
of revealed religion, to which God might sub^ 
ject man after the fall, must have had for its 
special object the solution of this question. 
But, if it did not solve the question after a fa- 
vourable manner, it could have had no other 
eiect, than to drive man to absolute despair and 
thence {as our Church expresses it) to complete 
wretchlessness of unclean living. For, if it held 
out God as utter irreconcileabl^, there ^ere of 
necessity a total «nd of hope and therefore a 
total waat^ any motive to repent. Tbe object, 
coaseq«etrtiy, oif the Patriardtial Dispensation, 
to whi(^ nMtn was subjected alter the fall, must; 
if that Dispensadon wok a benign aspect, have 
hBBa the ineukation cf (what in one word we 
call) the doctrine 4tf kedemiption. But it H 
most certain, that the Patriarchal Dispensation 
did wear a benign aspect. Thefrefere (he incul- 
cation of the doctrine of redemption must have 
been its special object. 

2. Agreeably to this conclusion from the very 
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necessity of the case^ we find, that the Patri- 
archal Dispensation actually commences with 
a promisei of redemption. 

The Lcnrd God said unto the serpent: I will put 
mmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed: he shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shaU bruise his heel\ 

In this prophecy, as we may gather firom the 
Apocalypse, the woman stands as the federal 
representative of the Church ; and her seed, in 
a large sense, denotes the whole body of the 
faithfiil*. But, as Christ is the first-bom of 
many brethren, the Seed of the woman denotes 
q^cially and emphatically that mystaious De- 
liverer, who with a rod of iron should bruise 
the head of the infernal serpent, though in the 
conflict his heel or mortal part was destined to 
suffer. * 

Here then a promise of redemption and 
RECONCILIATION was held out to the first trans- 
gressors, and through them to all their posterity. 
But the knowledge of such a promise was the 
only additional knowledge essential tp fetllen 
man. Therefore we may be sure, that to incul- 
cate the doctrine of redemption was the. special 
object of the Patriarchal Dispensation. 

' Gen.ui. 14, 15. ^ j^^. xii. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RESPECTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF REDEMPTION POSSESSED BY 
MANKIND DURING THE PATRIARCHAI^ 
AGES, SO FAR AS THE MATTER CAN BE 
ASCERTAINED FROM SCRIPTURE. 

The import of the first prophecy may be abun- 
dantly clear to uiSy who live under the full light 
of the Gospel, it will be said : but this does not 
prove it to have been equally clear, or even at 
all clear, to Adam and his early descendants, in 
other words, though the Patriarchal Dispensa- 
tion may inculcate the doctrine of redemption ; 
we must have some direct proof, that it was 
understood to inculcate it by those who lived 
during the patriarchal ages. For, unless such 
proof can be adduced, that Dispensation was 
assuredly, to the subjects of it, a mere dead 
letter. They would hold, it is true, in their 
hands the instrument of pardon and reconciliation : 
but this were of small benefit to them in a rdii- 
gious or moral point of view, if all the while 
they could neither read nor understand it. 



Our next inquiry therefore must be, whether 
the impart of the promne made to our first parents 
was AT ALL understood by the early race of mor- 
taU; and, if at all understood by them, to what 
EXTEVT it was understood. 

For a due solution of thes^ two important 
questions, let us begin, as is most natural, with 
turning to Holy Scripture. 
' I. Rrom the confessedly obscure and enigma^ 
tied terms, in which the prophecy itself is 
couched, some may be inclined to maintain, 
that the first mortals could not hate nnierstood it 
AT all; because they wanted that key to its 
meaning, which is furnished by the Christian 
D»pensatiiHi« I i^y&adc not here of scoffing in- 
fiddis ; with such, I have, at present, no C(m^ 
tern : I ^eak rather of iserious inquirers after 
the truth, who soberly and rationally wiidh to 
see it investigated. Now it is undeniable, tbat 
BUiny pe^dcwr of this description may doubt 
whether the ^at prophecy could be at all in- 
teUigibk tb Adam, and his eailier descendants. 

i. Thiat such a difficulty may be fitly solved, 
letus^en the matter withobsewipg the suffi-^ 
ciently obv(biis nature and intention bf the pro- 
Ipheby naspectipg the Steed of thiei w6man. 

JAaft had recaitly fallen thMuigh disobedieoee : 
and Ite prophecy before ns was delirered ta 
him, ^at his first interview with his Maker 6ub^' 
seqixent to Irii^ apostaiBy . H^npe it wea^rs a very 
peculiar: character, it i% n6t a mere ^oisulated 



aitoi &m.theA predit^itk, which m^^ Iraro 

b^een ddiver^d it oM time just as well as ai 

ahother: b6t it tears immediately and directly 

itpoix the circtinistanceB of the fell. While ith^ 

agent tf tem^tati^ is irrecoverably doomed tO)ii 

tow and ahject oondition, the Seed of the in* 

jured womi!^ is sUceessfuily to bruise his head| 

iSSdtL^ inth@ ^oiiflidt the serpent should braise 

Kis heels Nbr 4s it oriy* that t^ panophecy 

gfakdj3 imtn^diaiely connected with the lall ^ 

oiiir&^t pai'ehts: it is plainly no other than: the 

inangurai discoui^e of tiiilt system of rbise^Lled 

tieligion, to which beik^eforth th^y wsere.to hA 

iiahj^t ; it is plainly, fts we now underi^temd its 

mea&ftig, the v^ty oomer-stowj of- that -only 

Dis|>ensatioh which could be is^uitable to the 

Wants of lost tolnkind. 

Jfow, if it were wholly onintelligibte to Adam 
mi Ere and their posterity after them^ wheri$ 
was the titility of its being delivered to them: ? 

A Di^nsat^oti> teaching the doctrine of tURr 
to£MPTiOK> Was the only Dispensation that 
could be suitable to their wants. The Patei* 
litchal Dispensation, through the medkmiofth^ 
first de%rii%red prophecy, actually teaches, this 
identical doetirine. But, if the medium througil 
whkh the ^ctrine was taught still remaioed 
W^lly* UnintellfgiMe^to the nearly race of vmrr 
tals, we s^atl bi^ bro^sight to the strangely iriBi^ 
ttonal ce&clusion ; ttot they were placed. und^ 
)|<l>ij^]toatioti| ^'espiM^^ing tl^|mrport^f. which 
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they were yet left in a, «ttte of entire ignorance :; 
a x^onclusion much the same in pc^t of wisdom^ 
as if, some thousands of years hence, a genera* 
tion of speculatists should arise, who would 
deny to the primitive Christians and to us their 
successors dl insight into the nature and pur-- 
pose of the Evangelical Dispensation, ^ , . 

Agreeably, therefore, to such a cpnclugioA 4s 
this, the Patriarchal Dispensation mu^t, in a 
religious point of view, have been altogether 
useless to those for whose benefit it was. pro- 
mulged. Their worship could have had no solid 
basis to rest upon : tot wherefore should a fall^ 
race labour to propitiate the Deity, if not the 
slightest intelligible hope of pardon and recon- 
ciliation had been held out to th^m ? The Dis- 
pensation itself, whatever Valuable offers it 
might contain, would plaifaly be a mere dead 
letter, from which not the slightest improvement 
or advantage could be extracted, if those offers 
were couched in terms so dark and obscure that 
they could not possibly be understood by the 
persons to whom they were addressed. But 
God is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth : God is all-wise, and thewt 
fore, never acts in visiin; As Well might we 
conclude^ that some, deeply learned phy$ici£in 
would write a prescription of sovereign eflS[cafey 
in a language wholly iSiintelligible both to the 
patient and to the phatmacopoUsC ; that an Eu- 
ropean practitioner, for instance, would emplpjr 
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the tongue of China to convey the knowledge of 
his health-dispensing medicines: as that God 
would place fallen man under a system of re- 
vealed religion, which was exactly indeed suited 
to his wants and v^hich, possessed a full capability 
of working a moral cure, but which was ren- 
dered quite useless to him by his total ignorance 
of its import and design. 

Hence the very reason of the thing requires 
us to suppose, that man understood the drift 
and object of the first promise, so far as was 
necessary for every saving purpose. 

2. This, accordingly, is admitted by Bishop 
Warburton ; even though he contends, that man 
was left in the most profound ignorance ^s to 
any iuture state of retribution : at least it is ad- 
mitted by , his lordship, that the promise must 
have been understood to mean, that our fallen 
race should, through the divine assistance, ul- 
timately triumph over their infernal enemy. 
Wkai then, he asks, did the Jews, and therefore 
of course their predecessors during the patri- 
archal ages, understand by it? This certainly, 
and Twthing but this: that the evil spirit, who ac- 
tuated the serpent, would continue his enmity to the 
human race; but that man, by the divine assistance, 
should be at length enabled to defeat all his machi- 
ndiiom\ 

On such a concession I may remark again, as 

* Div. Leg. book vi. sect. 9i p. 387. 
VOL. I. N 
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I have already remarked above, that it involved 
a virtual aoknowledgment oi Adam's acguainlamx 
with the doctrine if redemption', the inculca* 
ting of which I have shewn to be the special ob* 
ject of the Patriarchal Dispensation. Whether 
he knew, or did not know, the precise mode in. 
which his redemption was to be effected, is of 
no concern in the present question. Even if he 
were most completely ignorant of the manner; 
provided only he^ was made acquainted with the 
doctrine itself, his religion would have a sufficient 
basis to rest upon. He would understs^nd, quite 
fnough for all moral purposes, the grand object 
of tlie Dispensation under which he was placed. 
For, the black mists o£ despair havii^ been 
rolled away from before^ the mercy-seat, h» 
would be taught to hop^ that a recojiciliatiom 
with Qod might still be efiected. 

That thie whole of this^ stands involved in the 
bishop's concession, whether he might have heeii 
willing to allow it or not, is, I tfaank> abundantly 
manifest 

If Adam, viewed a;^ possessing plain commoa 
sense in^ad of being so portent^Hksly stupid as 
moderti infidels would make hfm^ must, ag]ree«- 
ably to hia loiddh^p'^ very jun^t r^markv havie 
understood the promise to^ mean; that mtirii,^ 
the divine assistance, should be at length emMsJd to 
defaoi all the nmqkmaUom of tkat ml being ^ho 
spoke through the organs of the serpent : he must 
also have q^Q^l»<te4 thftk tfei Iqsq, which he 
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had sustaiiifed, should be repaired ; and that he^ 
and aU Im ^^osterity, should idttmately^ by 
whatever mean$^ be restored to the fetvour of 
heaven. For, if the Seed of the woman was to 
defeat alt the machinations of the evil one (a 
master, figuratively indeed, but very intelli- 
gibly, expressed by the bruising of the serpent's 
keatt) : then was he likewise to defeat th^i^rst 
«md most eminent machination of Satan, which 
sdienated man from his Creator, and which drew 
down upon him the sa:itence of death. And, if 
ike divine asmtanee, in some shape or other, was 
cleariy implied in the gaining of this promised 
victory (for Adam could not but perceive, that 
victory was altogether impossible without the 
divine assistance) ; then the very grant of such 
bsfsustance was an evident proof, that God had 
not wholly cast off his csreature man, that he 
1^11 ^itertained bei^evcAent sentiments toward 
him, aaid that he was rxsajSty and willing to 
cooperate m the wo«k of reconciliation. But 
experience wcmid soon t«x5h mankind, that the 
victory, described under the image o£ bruising 
the serpents heads did not extend sio far as to an- 
nul the sestenee of corporeal death or the dissor 
IntimL oS the soul a^d the body. Ta whM then 
did it^ or could it, extend ; if not to the annuls 
lkxg4)f that part of ^ sesitence, which respected 
the final destination c£ ther soul I For,, if it had 
no operation upon the sentence in em^ shape ; if 
tiie sentieiioe; notwittetandii^ the promised 

N 2 
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victory over the serpent, still remained in full 
force : it were difficult, either for Adam or for 
any other person to have comprehended, how 
a victory, in the proper sense of the word, could 
at all be gained, So far from this being the 
case, on the supposition that the original sen- 
tence continued wholly unaltered and unrepealed, 
the infernal serpent must evidently have come 
out of the contest with the woman's Seed, not 
vanquished but himself victorious : for, instead of 
man, by the divine assistance, having been at length 
enabled to defeat all his machinations (to adopt the 
language employed by Bishop Warburton) ; all 
his machinations would clearly have been at- 
tended with as complete success, as his utmost 
malignity could have desired. He would have 
procured for man a sentence of condemnation : 
and that sentence, of condemnation, whatever 
partial foils he might experience in the predicted 
struggle, would remain entire and in full force. 
But, in truth, no mere partial foils could ever 
be imderstood from the expression, that the ser- 
pents HEAD should be bruised. The very expres- 
sion, as the bishop rightly judged, announces 
A COMPLETE VICTORY ovcr ALL his muchinations. 
Hence, whether, by that part of the sentence 
which respected the soul, Adam understood its 
4innihilation, or its continued existence in a state of 
punishment : when once it was found, that the 
body remained liable to death notwithstanding 
the ]f>romised victory over the serpent ; it must 
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have been concluded, unless we deny to prime- 
val man all faculty of reasoning, that the victory 
would consist in a procuring the repeal of that 
part of the sentence, which respected the future 
destination of the soul. But such an insight as 
this into the purport of the first prophecy is, to 
all intents and purposes, a knowledge of the 
doctrine of redemption. Even if the early 
race of mortals had known nothing more : still, 
if they knew, as they clearly must have known, 
that the Seed of the woman should eifectually 
and completely bruise the head of the serpent 
or in the end altogether defeat his machina- 
tions ; they could not but have been acquainted 
with the naked fact oi a promised redemption 
AND restoration, howcvcr ignorant they 
might be of the precise mode in which it should 
be effected. 

Thus, on the very principles of Bishop War^ 
burton himself, who will not be suspected of 
allowing to our first parents a deeper insight 
' into the sense of the prophecy than he could 
possibly avoid (for he actually ascribes to the 
early mortals the preceding interpretation of it, 
rather than that gross literal exposition which 
modem infidels would fain put into their mouth, 
on the avowed ground of proving that they 
could not deduce from it any knowledge of a 
future state): on these very principles I have 
shewn, that they must have deduced from it the 
naked fact of a promised redemption and 
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RESTORATio'Er, HI i^^ioh (o^ tiut b^hop kiiBBelf 
sdlows) tlie knofwledge of the bouI's immortadity 
hi happiness is of necessity iwrcived \ 

il. We bate now answered affirmatiirely the 
fanportant q^ieslion^ whether the drift of thefiri^ 
prophecy was at all %mderst$od by the early ruce 
of mortals : the next question is, to what eh^ 
TfewT they widerstood it. 

Bishop Warburton retakilk&^ that^ M enabie 
them to understand by the latter part qfthe sei^efice, 

that MAN SfHOUXD BE RESTORED TO HIS LOST 
INHERITANCE 6r lM3ltORTAUT7 ht THE SA^ 

ORIFICE OF cflRisT ON THE CROSS needed un 
express revebztion ef this rtiystery \ 

I readily concede to his lordship, that^ with* 
ont some explanatory revelation, they must, 
to say the very least of it, have been gres^y in 
the dark as to the mode in which this restorof- 
tion was to be effected : but I have already 
shewn, even on his own principles, that it re- 
quired no further revelation to make them 
acquainted with the naked fact of the restora- 
tion ITSELF. All therefore, that I am at pre- 
sent concerned with, is the extent to which 
they knew the precise mode. 

Now, if upon investigation it i^ould turn otit 
that they were by no means ignorant even of 
the precise mode, though of course they 

* Div. L^, book v. sect. 6. p. 19&. 

* Div. Leg. book vi, sect 3. p. 
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eoilld liat tuKte kiKDitiii it Uke i>ut^y^M twty 
minute particular (for that were to invert the 
QviM aod piurposd of divine prophecy, which 
is i»vety«i% eixplained saVe by the ev^nt) : #er 
mU^, I idiould Conceive, infer from smck a fact ; 
thati Undet some form i>t other> an expliabd.tor^ 
reveliitioa Diras Voilohsafed to our firist |)arent8; 
in ordar that llifey might derive from the Dis- 
penaatidn under which they were plabed its full 
eon^rt aftid bcln6fit« Fi^^ if moh a flict ^an be 
^fitabltshieid hj sufficient evidence^ it is b^rd to 
^, ho^ we imn quite datiifadtorily account 
for it, except by the bypotbesii of ^ explaita^ 
tory revelations Water cannot tise ab6ve the 
i^prub^head : and an mcufdte, however impeffocti, 
Jsiiowlddg0 of an arbitrary doctrine cannot havB 
mounted higher thah an ififteoddent coipmtlnioa^ 
tiOnofit 

Yet> sii^e simtd imports^ deductions nrig^ 
a^uredLy have beto made from the mete terms 
of the prdphecy itself, eten without any Addi- 
tional explanatoi^ revelation; it Will perhapis 
be the modt satisfriciory mdd^ bf prosecuting 
the inquiry, to traufe the pi^babl6 woricings 
df the human mind, tintil we reach the point 
which it coilld ndt pabss without the did. of ^ di- 
tmeinMructor^ 

1. The primary question, that would present 
itself to out first parents aftet the fadl^ would 
obifidusly respect the jiature ^ that serp^t 

7 
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who had so maliciously seduced them into dis- 
obedience. 

Now, when we consider the power and sub- 
tilty of the infernal tempter as known to our- 
selves, it is incredible, that Adam and Eve 
should have been placed in a state of probation 
upon which so much depended, without being 
duly warned of the nature and machinations of 
their spiritual enemy. Hence, when they per- 
ceived the lamentable effects of their transgres- 
sion, they would forthwith conclude (they must 
have been destitute of common sense, if they did 
not conclude), that their seducer was no mere 
serpent, but their malignant foe lurking under 
the form and using the organs of that animal# 
They would readily observe indeed, that the 
prophecy was adapted to the pecjuliarity of the 
serpentine form : but, as they would be unable 
to receive any great consolation from interpret- 
ing it literally; as it were but sorry comfort for 
the loss of immortality to be assured, thai, al- 
though snakes would be apt to fix their poison- 
ous teeth in the heels of men, yet men would 
revenge themselves by bruising the heads of 
such reptiles ; they would naturally, even with- 
out any further communication from heaven, 
incline to a Jigurative exposition, and would 
conclude that the promise related to some ex- 
traordinary contest between a son of the woman 
and the spiritual enemy who had tempted them 
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to disobedience. This, as we have seen, by the 
concession of Bishop Warbuxton himself, they, 
would obviously infer : but still, where so much 
was at stake and where their best interests were 
so deeply concerned, they would be anxious to 
know the specific meaning of the remarkable 
terms in which the prophecy was conveyed* 

If we suppose them to have been ignorant 
before the fall of the poisonous nature of the 
serpent's bite, they would very soon become 
acquainted with it after the fall. Hence, from 
the mere terms of the oracle, and without any 
further instruction from heaven, they would 
conclude, that the son of the woman was des- 
tined to experience the death of the body in the 
course of his conflict with their enemy : though, 
at the same time, they would likewise conclude, 
that the power of their enemy would be as ef- 
fectually crushed by their triumphant woman- 
bom Deliverer, as the deleterious potency of 
the serpent is annihilated by crushing his head. 
They would conclude therefore, that a complete- 
rescue would be effected for them, and that a 
perfect victory would be obtained over their foe, 
so that he should effectually be deprived of the 
means of doing mischief; yet that this victory 
would not be obtained, save through the death 
of the victor. 

2. An inquiry would next occur, as to the 
nature, of this mighty Conqueror, and as to the 
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reason of his being so pectiKaxly deiiQcilifiiiled 
the Seed of the wonian^ 

(L) Wfaether, oi:no> the imA^ of Adaih and 
Eve were etilightelied by any express reTelatimi 
on the subject ; an occunreilxss stands recorded^ 
which might Wdl lead to a probable cimjecturi 
at lelisti even if they had reo^ved no further i^ 
formation from abote^ 

We are told, that> after the £dl^ the man itnd 
his wife HBARD the Voke of the Lord God wai^hl" 
IKG in the garden^ and that iheg hid thmm^^m 
frcm THfe PRESENCE of the Lotd Ghditmongst **r 
ttees \ Soon, howeVer> thfey were conqidlcKl to 
come forth from their lurking place : and the^ it 
was, that, while parsing their different senttiie^ 
upon ihe sereral offenders, ihB SuprfeDae Being 
could not but be observed by our first partota^ 
as sustaining the charact^ of tm op^ adid 
decided enemy to the aerpent; while he i!qp- 
peared, even in th^ tnidst of justice^ Hil 1u8in|^ 
the compasskmate friend of themselves^ Fdt, 
the conference being ended^ instead of tumiiig 
them ftdrift without deigxiing ti vouchsafe ^ 
slightest mark of pity and good willi wd aare 
informed, that the Lord Gad, ere he deputed 
from them^ did make unto Adam and ia /m wife 
coats, of shim, md clothed them with these vest- 
ments of HIS OWN WORKMANSHIP*. 

*0eif. iu.8. . /GcH. 111. fin. 
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The account is remarkable, both as forming a 
oontrast with the more aust^e treatment of the 
seduc^^ and as coataiaing certain very ex- 
traordi&aT^ cfxpressios^. 

A visible manifestation df Jehovah, lUxder 
9om» expect ox other* stands here expressly 
recorded. Now we afe assured by St* John, 
that ncrmm hath ^een God the Father at any timet 
bvt that the mh/^begotten Son, who is in the bosMn 
of the Faihef-, and who i% most unequivocally 
identified with the tnan Jesus Christ, he hath 
declared him \ The person therefore, who wa« 
visibly manifested to Adam and Eve, could not 
have been God the Father : and, as we are 
taught that it is the special office of the Son or 
the Divine Wotd to declare him, and as that Son 
in the discharge of his office Was visibly and 
permanently manifested in the world ; we seem 
almost of necessity obliged to condude, that 
the person who visibly manifested himself to 
Adam and Eve, was the Son or Divine Word. 

With this conclusion, accordingly, the pecti*- 
liar phraseology adopted by Moses exactly 
agrees. He tells us, that the man and his wife^ 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden. Now, respecting this passage, it is 
justly insisted by the Rabbins, that the parti- 
ciple walking agrees with the Voice and not with 
the Lord God: and an inspection of the onginal 

* John i, 18. 
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will at once convince any Hebraist, that such is 
the natural and obvious construction of the 
sentence*. What they heard then walking in 
the garden was a divine person styled The Voice 
of Jthovah: and there can be little doubt, I 
think, that this Voice of Jehovah is the same 
being as The Word of Jehovah^ well known to 
the ancient Targumists by the appellation of 
Mimra or Dabar^ and celebrated by Isaiah under 
the kindred title of The Name of Jehovah*. 

(2.) Thus it appears, that the person, who 
visibly manifested himself to Adam and Eve, 
was the Voice or Word or Name of the Lord : 
not God the Father, for him hath no man seen 
at any time ; but, agreeably to the economy of 
grace, God the Son, through whom, as by the 
agency of a voice or word, iJ^e Father has alone 

' This is the sense, in ivhich the passage is explnined by 
the Targumists : for they agree to render it. They heard the 
Word of the Lord God walking ; and the Jerusalem Targum 
paraphrases the beginning of the next verse, 7%« Word of the 
Lord called unto Adam. The Word therefore, tliat called, 
was the Word or Voice that walked ; agreeably to tlie very 
just judgment of the Jewish commentators, who cannot be 
said to have any of (what the Socinians would call) the preju- 
dices of the Triuuitarians. Vox enim est res iila, de qua did' 
tur, quod ambulaverit in horto. Maimon. Mor. Nevoch. par. 
i. c. 24. See also Tzeror Hammor. sect. Bereshith. apud 
Owen. Exerc. x. in Heb. vi. 1. 

• See Isaiah xxx. 27. The prophet also, precisely like 
Moses, calls this being The Voice of Jehovah, See ver. 
30, 31. 
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been pleased to reveal himself to his creatures. 
The question therefore now is, under what form 
this divine being appeared to our first parents. 

If we advert to other parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, we shall find frequent mention of a 
personage, who on various occasions reveals 
himself to the ancient people of God, and who 
is ordinarily styled The Angel or Messenger of 
Jehovah. Now we are not to imagine, that this 
being is a mere created angel, according to the 
sense in which we are accustomed familiarly to 
use the term angel: so far from tt, he both is 
declared to be the Supreme Being himself, and 
he receives in that capacity as his just right 
divine worship. But the character, thus deno- 
minated, is always said to appear under the 
human figure : and, though in outward fashion 
as a man, the old Israelites and the patriarchs 
before them constantly acknowledge him to be 
God, and venerate him accordingly. 

This curious subject I have already discussed 
so much at large, that it were superfluous here 
to resume it*. Yet it may be proper to remark, 
by way of cutting off all occasion of dispute, 
that the human figure, which was thus exhi- 
bited, was no mere aerial phantom, but a sub- 
stantial body provided with tbe very same 
organs as our own bodies. The m;an-jehovah, 
who conversed with Abraham, suffered his feet 

\ See Horae Mosaic, book ii. sect. i. cliap. 2. 
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to be washed by that patriarch, and literaDy eat 
of the butter and the milk and the calf which 
were set before him* : the man-jehovah, who 
wrestled with Jacob, was alike risible to the 
sight and palpable to the touch*. Agreeably 
to the nature (^ such manifestations, Malachi 
foretold, that the Lord, ^iFen the Messenger of 
the covenant, should suddenly come to his own 
temple at Jerusalem * : and this prophecy was 
doubtless fulfilled, when the Word of God, 
literally made flesh, came unto his own, and his 
awn received him not *. Now, according to Ma- 
lachi, the Messenger of the covenant, or the 
Word of God, came unto his ow^n temple. 
But the temple, to which he came, was doubt- 
less the temple of Jehovah. Therefore this 
Messenger of the covenant, notwithstanding^ he 
is sent by a distinct person of the Deity, as^ the 
very term Messenger of necessity implies, and 
as our Lord repeatedly asserts respecting his 
own economic character, must needs be Jehovah 
his very self. The Messenger of the covenant, 
however, is certainly Jesus Christ j whom St. 
JahiH aocwdingly, in strict agreement with the 
necessary deduction from the language of Ma- 
UcMy prmiQunoe^ to be both very Gtrd and the 
WOTd pf God. But the apostle equally de- 
clares^ that he was litendlyw(«* FLESH : yriSt 

* Gen. xviii. * Gen. xxxii. 24-*30. 

* Mftlftob. iii. 1« t Jobn i. l; 11, 14. 
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stnotber apostle similarly teaches us, diat he 
was fmM in fashion as a man *. Hence, when 
tlie Word of God was permanently manifested 
among us, he still appeared, as of old, in a 
human form. Nor was his permanent body, 
^jny more than tis temporary body, an airy and, 
impalpable phantom, as some of the Gnostics 
wtA Docetae fondly contended. During his 
aJbode upon earth, his solid assumed body in 
all things resembled our bodies. He eat: he 
drank: he endured both the touch of friendship 
Mid the gripe of enmity. Neither, in the day 
of his glorification, did his raised body -cease to 
be material. By actual contact, and by visibly 
eating in their presence, he conrinced his wcm*- 
jdeting disciples, that he was no spectre, as their 
lears had led them to imagine ; though he pos*- 
seswd the power, a power closely resembling 
that which he exerted at his seroral anment 
corporeal appearances undei: the Patriarchal 
and Levitical IMsp^nsations, of suddenly tirans^ 
porting his body, tangible as it was, from one 
fdbape to another. 

We find theirefiOTre, that, as God the Father 
huk never been s^en by any man, b%it tfaiit he 
f^fpoBOfirkaHy declares his high behests through 
thfi n^dium of hisiSon or I4s Word or his Yoioe 
Bv his: Messenger : so that divdne petsem, \\4ie^ 
ther he occasional^ manii^st^d bUiiself to the 

* Fbittp. Hw^a. 
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Patriarchal and Levitical Churches or perma- 
nently to the infant Christian Church, still in- 
variably appeared in the form of a substantial 
and tangible man. Under the several Dispen- 
sations, there was no diflference in the Jigure of 
the vehicle : the difference was, not in the mode, 
but in the durationy of the appearance. From 
first to last, whenever his visible form is specifi- 
cally mentioned, it is always declared to be the 

HUMAN. 

And now we shall have some clue as: to the 
form, in which Jehovah appeared to our first 
parents. 

We have learned on the authority of St. John, 
that no man hath ever seen God the Father. 
But the God, who appeared to our first parents, 
was seen by man. Therefore that divine person 
could not have been God the Father. But, if 
he was not God the Father, he must have been 
God the Word ; who, as the same apostle 
teaches us, was made flesh, and whose econo- 
mical office it is to declare the Father : whence 
indeed, as I have already noted, he most pro- 
bably received his descriptive title of the Word 
or the Voice or the Oracle of Jehovah. Moses 
accordingly states, as the Rabbins acknowledge 
his phraseology ought to be understood, - that 
the person, who appeared to Adam and Eve, 
was the voice of the Lord God. Now this 
VOICE, when he deigned to converse visibly 
with our fallen race, under the old Dispensa- 
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tion^. repeatedly, and under the new DispenBation 
permanently, failed not to reveal himself in the 
form of A MAN. Analogy therefore, eten if we 
had nothing beiyond analogy, might well sanc^ 
tioh the inference, that he similarly appeared to 
our first parents m the human form. But, if I 
mistake not, such an opinion is warranted by 
something more than analogy : it seems alniost 
inevitably to flow from the peculiar language 
employed by the sacred historian m detailing 
the circumstances of this remarkable transac- 
tion. 

Adam and Eve are first said to have heard 
the Voice of Jehovah walking in the garden. 
Afterwards Jehovah is represented, as person- 
ally MAILING coats of skins, and as himself 
CLOTHING them *. And lastly,^ by way of shew- 
ing that the person, who was thu^ heard tvalking 
and who was seen in the act of making coats of 
skins, was a distinct essence from the invisibly 
Jdiovah, from that JehoVah whom St. Joh^ 
declares to have been never beheld by mortal 
eyes; lastly, Moses sets forth a most extraor- 
dinary conference, between what can only be 
esteemed certain distinct existences in the 
divine nature of the one jehovah : The Lord 
God said. Behold the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil; and now let him not put 

* Gen. ill. 8, 21. 
VOL. I. O 
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forth his hand, cmd iake also of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever *. 

Now the terms heard, and walking, and 
MAKING, and CLOTHING, all imply tl^epresencet 
of A REAi. HUMAN fiODY : the fodtsteps of Which 
were distinctly keatd by Adam and Eve, just as 
they might mutualty hqar theiir own footsteps ; 
and the operative febours of which were dis'^ 
tinctly behelA by thein, jnst as they might niu-i 
tually behold their o^n operative labours. Ac- 
cordingly, when, in a subsequent pjart of thJd 
Mosaical history, Jehovah, attended by two 
ministering angels, is expressly said to have 
appeared to Abraham in the form of A man : 
the very same Hebrew word is employed to 
describe the act of his departure frorat that pa* 
triarch, as that which is here employed to de-- 
scribe his approach. In the one place, Jehovah, 
with evident reference to the form yrbich he had 
assumed, is stated to have walked away: im 
the other place; with a similar reference (as I 
eonjeiture), he is stated to have been heard 
WALKING in the garden ^ 

That this divine character however, who rasi^ 
bly appeared to our first parents, is distinct 
from certd-in other divine characters, who did 
•not visibly appear to them, though all these 

* Gen. ill. 22. 

* Compare in the Heb. Gen. xviii. 33. with iii. 8. 
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k eibia^ tetr fin^k hef Md«ei itf thi ti@6tftitfr 
which hfcgilKWi'c^tliif <»»ifif)^c% h^i^^^pv^i^ 
tiiem sabseqwnt to tiHf ft^i mid^i; btccnitib as 
^■s%' oy ' r s^ Stt^ ^hn^edl^ dof <j^y ifif" 

but a platallty gr^««r tliauf a d«^ai:< fen'ttw 
«itf>t«^ie» oir^ o#' ti» iums^ ms^trnkkWiif to 
<|eei««^' a laif^ iittiift>et( M'Sb. mli^ Jc^m^i^ 
ttp^aS^ixStmsse we '<Edlei^tie«$'iiffd, kta&i la tkie 
Old 'ttiifl ItftJtfe ^^^TejiiOiSft^jDfir a^tliii^ dl^iiid 
«086tii«fe n^^ldtf^d mdhtihe^ apTpmMM^ 6Ptki 
Mitf Spi^ ottke I^WyJekimi TtiiiPiSim 
tlieD€%- 8«iui^- c0d(bs^d'tn ^fi^d dilfilNt 'd^-^ 
•iitai^eii; whichr^ W^ 6f wkbyik k^QpUM 

tikif%€if J^hdVah, iM'C^i} 4i!« Si^tf, lfhdN!>^ ^ 
rt||5eate®y ftttd :\**(!yf dftbtf' ^rfHft^nfly iriatid-i 
fdM»a MHifiblflft !li>lttii«^'fQ»]^!; and tli^'^li\r^-> 
ing' J«li©li^^;«r ^fecTthefllMy^bst, "i^hti^ isih* 
&^i»t'equaUf iof't&is othiii: tWd ": 

(8.) The Vofefe «i%w jsf Wo*d" iiPW^mns. 
af>pcB»ed <to nocar fir^- i^sa^ti^ttiidsr^^e 'fig^S 
of ta man ; andj 't^hM be thtili eppisa^p be fidt 
ettly itisp%ed Mia^dlf iafirthrat^-vvagii aw^r^ai^jr 
eifrttsB infenoa teil]i»eilt, bat^heHki^W^ €^i 
cJKBd «ividrikiDsraJi the «»tHp&f«Pis;isii^etidfity'^6f 
A iW)n(}a»rtarf, obt^dyneskeKJitfed'ovfer hiiS'thfe 

' S.q»S Corinth, iii. 4r ■ 
tf2 
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conscious superiority of a conqueror, but like- 
wise instituted a most significant yet (abstract- 
edly speaking) a most extraordinary rite. 

We are told, that with his own hands he 
made coats of skins for Adam and £ve,> wi^ 
which he clothed them to hide the shame both 
of their physical and of their moral nakedness. 

Now these skins must have been taken from 
certain animals, which had been previously 
slaughtered, either by the immediate agency 
of the divine anthropomorphic Wofd himsfdf; 
or by. the man and his wife receiving from^li^ 
Word a command to perform that action. For 
what purpose then were they so slaughtered^ 
They cpuld not have been slain mere^ly for the 
sake of their skip^: because Adam and -Eve 
might have been siipplied with suffici^at cover* 
in^ from the hair aci^ the wool. Neither could 
they have been slain for food : because-as yet 
the grant of animal food had not beeti; ibade^ 
But, if they were slain for the sake neithlBr of 
food nor of raiment, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, that they were slain for sacrifice, 
and therefore that the rite cif sacrifice was ajt 
that precise time fir^t instituted : a conclusion 
rendered the more probable from the ishortly 
fQUowing circumstance of Abel devoting a vic- 
tim, as if in consequence of some positive insti* 
tution % • It is iiard however to believe, that 

' I have stftted this argument in a somewhat different man- 
ner from the excell^^t Arehbishop^ Magee. That the beattt. 
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such a rite would have been instituted after a 
mere arbitrary inanner and without any expla- 
natory reason being assigned for its institution : 
and this belief is rendered yet more impracti- 
cable by the curious and striking fact> that the 
identical notion, which both the Israelites and 

whose skins were allotted far covering to our first parents^ had 
been slain, is natural to suppose : as it is not reasonable to 
think, that any animals had died of themselves, so soon after 
their creation, and without having yet experienced any severity 
of climate or situation* Now there were no purposes, for 
which they could have been slain, unless those of food, sacri- 
fice, or covering. That they were not slain for food^ has been 
sufficiently established. Neither can it be admitted, that they 
were slain merely for covering : since it cannot be supposed, 
that Adam would, immediately after the sentence of the divine 
displeasure, have dared to kill God's creatures without his 
permission ; nor is it likely, that God should order them to be 
slain solely for their skins, when man could have been supplied 
with sufficient covering from the hair and the wool. ItfoUows 
then, that they had been slain with a view to sacrifice.. This 
alone supplies an adequate reason. Disc, on^ atonement and 
sacrifice. Numb. LXIV. vol. ii. p. 230, 231. The defective 
point in .the present statement is the supposition, that the 
animals had been recently created, and that as yet they could 
scarcely have died of themselves. Now the fact is, that 
whole genera of animals must not only have died individually, 
but must have become totally extinct, anterior even to the 
very creation of, man. The animals therefore in question 
certainly might have died a natural death: but such an 
c^pinion is highly improbable; for there is something revolting 
and abhorrent in the idea, that the skins of animals, thus 
defunct and thence either putrid or approaching to putridity, 
should be employed for the purpose of raiment. See above 
book !• chap. 3. $ IV. 
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ri9fl|>(^^l»g ^ J^lVPpDct ami effictcy of blotsdy 
P8cri6?j?usi, is jlectetod by tiie iiii|)i«ed /writord of 
the ^OT^ TestftDMBt ia.be Jte true one- Jlvery 
Moody s2^$f)fio^ W9$ yftirereaUy Bupposeddto be 
of jm.fSQtttJtOiy or i^aotthar.nat^uure; ithe viotiai, 
being deemed the substitute of the offerer, and 
^eing thought to bear the wrath of the offended 
gods transferred from him to itself. As this 
i^piniqu th^n ip declared by the evangeUciJ 
wr\t€i»i to be the titue one ; ho tk^ immeKmliljf vi 
it» ptoval#noe, lo&g before the advent of our 
4Baviour, can only be accounted for on the sup- 
position, that si^l nations received it from some 
*5^Qpui^oii sourpe : for^ the opi^j^o^ beiijg of an 
wHtmy deacriptioa^ it wvAA not h^ve bera 
ih«s immsrtt»fi^ ikdopted, mtdess all aatkmihad 
teen faidebted to a common primeval interpre- 
tation of the ordinance- 5ut ve ^e fMS^nred by 
^e umpired writes, th9.t Hm vejry i».)|;erpre3te- 
Ijbon i3 the tme one: aad ym know, thai the 
«dy eonunoii souroe, whence idl nations could 
have derived it, is primarily Noah after the 
delude ai;^d ultipijately Adam after the fall. 
Ijio^ therefqre 5^^ the delijige, w4 AdiWP 
9&SX the jyi> inuat hgv^ been acquainted with 
tilt true interpretation of the opdinwce. But 
it is difficult to imagine, how Adam in the first 
in^tancCj^ or Noah in, the second, could have 
^tumj^led upion titj^ilt 3i4#»tiq4 ifttfirpielWfeiwi 
which is declared to be the Iriie ofie^ 4f^ the 
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rite had beeb co^Hrarily instituteid wi^dut aay 
ea^sition being given of its i^ature and. piir|>ort^ 
Heiuid we f^emti compelled to infe?, that tho 
pt^is/^ interpretation^ authcmte^ively declared 
many ages afterwsurds to be the true one> was 
givtia to our first parente ere they were eiifcluded 
from Paradise, and by them wa$ duly handed 
dowh t6 &dir universal posterity. 

But^ if the true interpretation erf the rite wasi 
giveli to Adam and Eve (and, if it were not, we 
shall hbve to iiccoidit for the extraordinary fact^ 
that this ti*ue interpretation was known in every 
quarter Of the ^obe^ ages before it was autho-^ 
ntatively recognized in the Gospel) : if, I say^ 
the true inter{)retation of the rite was given to 
Adam aAd Eve ; thei^ they could not but have 
been informed, that the slaughter of the victims 
simdowed but the future slaughter of the wo- 
man's Seed Ivhich Mras enigmaticaHy foretold 
under the imagery of hil^ heel or mortal part 
being bruised by the Serpent's tooth, and that 
the veiling of their physical nakedness with the 
skins of l^e vlain animals represented the veiling 
eS their moral nakedness with the ^ascnptive 
meritonousnesfil of the murdered woman-bom. 
Jbt lealtiing this part however of the grand 
sf^heMe of grabe, they must have eith^ learned 
or inferred tibe otber part* They would per- 
ceive tbal the future death of the woman's 
Seed bf dttglit ftbout in s(abe undefined ihannet 
Ir^ the agency of their invisible enemy, conres- 

8 
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pondiDd with the bruising of his heel b]p the 
tooth of the serpent : but then they would like- 
wise perceive, that im ultimate victory, achieved 
by tile woman's Seed over the same invisible 
enemy, must of necessity be supposed ; other- 
wise, there would be nothing to correspond with 
that portion of the prophecy, which respects 
the bruising of the serpent's head by the Seed 
of the woman. On these grounds, they must, I 
think, have learned, that, as the death of the 
victims on their behalf shadowed out the pia- 
cular death of the woman-bom ; so the woman- 
bdm was destined, notwithstanding his death, 
to achieve so complete a victory over their ma- 
lignant seducer, that his power should be effec- 
tually crushed, and that they themselves with 
their remote posterity after them should be 
restored to the enjoyment of the divine favour. 

(4.) And now, supposing nothing more to 
have been revealed than the typically piacular 
nature of animal sacrifice, what ideas could 
they entertain of the extraordinary person, who 
was to suffer and accomplish such things ? 

They would plainly discern, that his power, 
whether inherent or communicated, was far su- 
perior to any power which they possessed. That 
te was to be a man indeed, they could not 
doubt ; for he was both to be bom of woman, 
and was to taste the very death which had just 
been denounced on themselves : but what kind 
of man wa9 he to be ? Like the ood*m an,, who 
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stood before th^ eyes, he was to be distm^ 
guished by a power far surpassing their own: 
like the same god-man, he was to be a literal 
and proper human being: and, still like the 
same god-h an, he both was to be a determined 
foe to the serpent, and was to exercise over it 
the identical victorious controul which they be- 
held the apparent Voice of Jehovah actually 
exercise over it in their very presence. Could 
then the mysterious predicted Seed of the wo- 
man be the god-man himself? 

We are not positively told, whether this ob- 
vious question was ever answered in the affir- 
mative : but I am inclined to conjecture that it 
was, from the remarkable ejaculation of Eve on 
the birth of her eldest son Cain. 

Eve, not knowing the precise time when the 
promised Seed was to appear, and doubtless 
very impatiently expecting his manifestation ex- 
claimed we are told, on the birth of her firet 
son: I have gotten THE MAN, even jehovah nis 
VERY SELF*. From this language (for such is 
the literal rendering of the original;, she seems 
evidently to have imagined, that the promised 
Seed was then bom into the world*. But, if 

* Gen. iv. 1. 

' Such, as I have elsewhere ohserved, is the sense in which 
the old Paraphrast understands this singular passage. And 
Adam knew his wife Eve, who desired the Angel: and she 
eanteited, and bare Cain : and she satd^ I have obtained the 
Man, theAngel of Jehovah. Such tocHs undoubtedly the force 
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«udk wene ber. opinion; then, for somereasoB 
orothtTi she must have believed, that the pre- 
dicted HAK would also be JEHOVAH HIM8£I.F. 

Now it IB not easy to conceive, how she came 
to use this singidar language^ if she had merely 
imf€^ired that the promised Seed might possibfy 
be the Voice of Jehovah who had revealed him- 
self to her and to her husband under the form 
^ A MAN. The words import a degree of po- 
MtivenesSy which could only have been the result 
of some special explanatory revelation^ Nei- 
ther was it at ^11 unnatural for her to imagine, 
tlmt she herself was to be the mother of the 
promised Seed : the terms of the prophecy, 

of the original Hebrew. The parliele JlH, as it is well 
known, imports the very substance of any thing, and b nearly 
equivalent to the Latin pronoun Ipse. There is no word in 
the sacred text an&weriag to the preposition Prom, whidi 
ottY translators, imitatittg the Greek of Ae txx, have hi|ttdl- 
«ioQslj«*d gratilttoilslj itaerted. To express the s^nseii^hieh 
they ascribe to the Hebrew, /TM diookl have been written 
t)tXO, that is ab ipso ; as in Deut. xviii. 3. »ad in Zechar. xiv. 
7. It is well remarked by Aben-E«ra, sehsus vocis JIM est 
quasi substantia reL Ilottinger. Hist Creat. qu«st. xfti. 
Than n/IM IS Thou or Thy suMance: ^JIH is JH^oir Hfy 
Mhttanee, Lart. MeipsMiA: Vifei is Him or Hio 9u1k^net. 
Whence ^jIMD is From me or From my substance^ and so forth. 
From this proper sense of substantiality, the word sometimes 
acquires the sense of With ; because thai prepoeitbin in- 
vcdves the leading idea of the term. 3ut soch a mode of 
gpeeek, if I mistake not, is really eHiptioaU The word JW 
itseif is truly a noun aubfttalilive, sm AbM-Eua insAj n- 
maiis. 



wttibout a ehtondt^fioal eicpotition, would 
plftiftly, i^eonikq^to tbi^ fitst/ic(»»erta^actmi, lead 
tp s]»cb aa j&ptnioil. She deems fh^i to bave 
hwn infaiimed as to the (Procter of the {Hre- 
dietod >Dali^):^r, tii9ug^ iio^o^ ^&)ite wiais 
f»»i?fi9Jied to ki^ m to ^ne^irm whesk he ^chbM 
appear. 

But the very p]|ra$eok>gy of the {Aromise 
mi^thwe led h^r to.expeet jknaethmg^xtea- 
Oiidi«ary, iu)t only 4n ^ chof^mter <^ the De* 
brerer, jmt likewise ia the mode ^ his birth. It 
is not said, that he was to be the seed c^ the 
"man: he is foretold, as the Seed of th$ wmmn^ 
i£ ftoy explanatioB of this phraae was gi^rto to 
£xe, she certainly in the height of her Intpa-' 
ti&ace overiooked it: for, though Cain mig^t 
lightly be denominated hee seed^ he was not 
mBRseed jlxclvszvuly. 

3. From what has been said, it will easily be 
p c roeiy e d, that I suppose the e3q>btnatory re- 
^s^OB to hate beto gi7en when the typical 
ordinance of sacrifice was fin^t instituted : and 
the steps, by which I arriye at tiiis sappraitioli, 
are thi9 following. 

(1.) Tte notion of incarimu pmeulmitff asso^ 
ciated with the oblation o£ an animal victim, is 
plaunly altogether ^riititjl/^, not dbvicu^ or naturdL 
Bat it is in^fMMsUnble to account for the universal 
pnvtalmcecf an of^bitt^ary notion, except on the 
hypotii€Nsis of deritatioft tfWi a GommoQ source. 
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The arbitrary notion However of vicariom piacu- 
iarity, associated witb the oblation of an animal 
victim, has been of universal prevalence from the 
e^liest ages of which we have any record. 
Therefore all thdse^ who have held this arbitrary 
notion, must havie received it from a common 
source. • ^ 

If then they received it from a common 
source ; the earliness of their dispen^on from 
Babel, and their subsequent want of mutual 
intercourse except in the case of those who 
were near neighbours to each other, will com- 
pel us to look for that source in a period anterior 
to the dispersion. But, if we be required to 
seek it in a period anterior to the dispersion 
from Babel, we are obviously brought to Noah, 
as the second great father of mankind, and as 
the fountain of all their sound religious know- 
ledge. 

Yet even Noah was not the first sacrificer: 
we have a previous account of a remarkable ob- 
lation offered up by Gain and Abel ; which was 
characterized by a marked distinction, on the 
part of God himself, between a mere vegetable 
eucharistic donation, and an apparently piadular 
animal victim. Nor can we stop short with the 
oblation of the two brethren : it is impossible to 
account rationally for the production of those 
skins, with which Jehovah clothed our first pa- 
rents,: except by supposing them to have been 
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procured frOift animals then offered up in sacri- 
fice ; for, a3 yet, no grant had been made of 
aiiimal food, . , 

Thus are we finally brought to Adam himself 
for the earliest institution and oblation of .sacri^ 
fice : and since the arbitrary notion of its vica- 
rims pidcularity has been traced up to Noah^ we 
must trace the same notion yet higher up to 
Adam ; unless indeed we be content to suppose; 
without a shadow either of proof or of proba-? 
bility, that it was first excogitated by Noah; 
But, if this arbitrary notion must be, traced up 
to Noah and to Adam : then, of course, both 
Noah and Adam must alike have entertained it ; 
for they could not communicate to their de?- 
scendants what they did not hold themsejT.es. : 
The notion however, wholly arbitrary as it is, 
proves to be no other than the true notion: for 
we learn from the inspired writers of the New 
Testament, not only that animalrsacrifices.were 
indeed to be esteemed vicariously piacuiar, but 
likewise that they were all types or shadows ot 
the grfeat piacularisacrifice of Christ. 

, Whence then did this true, though arbitrary, 
notion originate in the first instance ? We have 
traced it up to Adam through Noah : we are 
compelled therefore to conclude, either that it 
was an unauthorized speculation of Adam> or 
that it was authoritatively communicated to him 
by. divine revelatioiu 

,, If .we decide in favour , of the first part of the 
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altenatiye> we must ascribe to Ad^ a: m^dMr 
extFtordinary faculty of guessing aright: a^ 
still, when we have done so, we xaust exhibit 
liHBacSf and evedr^ pionsi individual of his pos- 
ter!^, down to the time of Monies wiien the 
aaoient: ordinahCQ of sacrifice wu dirinely r&i 
oogoiaed and engrafibedinto the Levitical Diir-^ 
pensiationi as MtperstitiQusly and fooUsUy de4 
votedto^whatinMetr case could Ime beeiine 
bcdHxr. than an. act of meiBigratii^ous will'^Wor^^ 
ship; fofv litoiftgh die notion happened to ^1)9 
rjgktj yet, since itwias amdental^ hii^ upon 
a^ not^amthoidtativ^ly deolai^d^ itpdadnlyooould 
bave^idd no hi^wr rank in^a religious point of 
vi^w than that wlikb has^ faeie^beeiif^ascrtUed to 
it. Nor isJ this all : wie must lifeewise acicouM 
for the di^fei^^ice which God maderbetweeia ihe 
v^etable*4^ffering^ Cam and the animial^saofi^ 
fice of Abel. Now, bi I btfre already obs^e*; 
it is impossible toiaccovnt foor thisdiffierem^iDli 
the mere sopre of ^my M*eoedetit diveifeity » 
the moral charact^ps of ^e two brethren : as^if 
the offering of CJainf Were rejected, simply be^ 
cause he^ wasf a bad man ; while 4he sacrifice of 
Abel was accepted, siiwply- bfedaJHse he *vras a 
good ' man. Had ^ «uch beett ^ the trlie reason*, 
God would doubtless' iidve assigned it; that so 
Gain might be moved to speedy repentaiifee and 
TCfbrmation. But, instead of kriythSn^bein^ 
said on this sufficiently obvi6ti«^topic; Oifti' is 
told ^ that, if *he can ttrdeett'^Iaim to be fr 
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iNE>m5in, ^ot his (^ring (^ we might have mh 
pected the answer to run), but himm^ ^hdl he 
^cepted; while, on the other hand* if he be 
c<msciotis of not doing well, h«^ nxust >iTOg 9M 
a^aorifice the aauipial-victim whieh now coiich^e^ 
at t^ie doex of his tent. It is^ hard to Bay^ what 
wecanTationally understand by such language, 
except this : that an euchltristk vegetablcroffer-* 
ing, by which the universal sovereignty of GU>d 
was acknowledged, were a fit oU^tion indeed 
for a ^less creature ; but that a piacular animalT 
saciifice, by which the need aC a vicarious 
atpnement was formally confe^^ed, could be th^ 
cmly suitable oblation for z. fallen and sinful 
being. 

It is plain however, that, if such be thepur-» 
port of God's language to Cain, wfi must 
decide in fetvour of the second part of the. al- 
ternative : for, in the very language itself, we 
have the doctrine of vicarious pmt^rtt^reeogfj 
nized and acted upon by the Supreme Beings 
AcpordiB^Iy, this must stoike every candid iur 
quirer, asbei^gthe only rational decisioA which 
we can make. For let us adopt it; aaad: every 
thing becomes easy a;nd consistmt: butlHus 
ri^ect it ; and every thing is harsh, and inccm? 
gruous, and unaccountable, and improbable* 
Agreeably to such a decision, God appears a^ 
the first institutor of sacrifice, at the precise 
point of time when an atonem^t ftrat became 
necessary. But, it were of little mp»l utility to 
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institute a rite, unless the drift and purport of 
that rite were also fully explained. God there- 
fore, I apprehend, in the very act of instituting 
sacrifice, set forth its nature and intent. The 
doctrine however of vicarious piacularity was fer 
too important and consolatory to fallen man, for 
him ever to forget it when he had once authori- 
tatively received it. Corrupt it indeed he might 
and did ; though still, as we shall presently see, 
every corruption both of the rite and of the 
primeval doctrine associated with it serves but 
to shew whence the corruption itself originated: 
yet, while he corrupted it, he could never forget 
it. Hence we rationally account for the striking 
fact, of the universal prevaknce in all ages and 
countries of a tenet in itself altogether arbitrary : 
hence too we rationally account for the still more 
striking fact, of this arbitrary tenets which was 
common alike to Jews and to Gentiles ^ being Jimdhf 
determined by the voice of inspiration to be a solemn 
and vital truth. But, if, with the original insti- 
tution of sacrifice, the ^ocirme oi vicarious pia- 
cularity was revealed to our first parents : then 
it is clear, that an explanatory revelation was 
in effect vouchsafed, as to the meaning of that 
earliest prophecy which inaugurally comprized 
the sum ^nd substance of the whole Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

(2.) With respect to the specific mode in which 
this explanatory revelation was made, I take it 
to have been, agreeably to the analogy of various 
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Other revelations, partly by expremve ivords^ and 
partly by expressive actions. 

The grand and vital truth, which runs through 
all the three Dispensations : that the Seed of the 
woman^ instrumentalbf through the maqhindtions of 
the infernal serpent, should suffer death in the place 
of the ruined human species ; and that, by thus suf^ 
fering it, he should effectu^ally bruise the head of the 
serpent and recover to man what he had lost bp tkt 
fall: this grand and vital truth, without an ade- 
quate knowledge of which there could Jiave 
been during the patriarchal ages no religion 
suitable to the wants of out degenerate race, 
was ;reve?^led in e.vpremve tvards, to our first 
parents. ^ 

But, as words, in an infant state of society, 
iBtre ?dways found most naturally to have been 
set forth and explained by .correspondent ac* 
tions, wtiich serve to cominunicate ideas in the 
precise way of a picture-history, : so the expressive 
words, hy which the inaugural prophecy was suffi- 
ciently explained for all salutary purposes, were 
accompanied by expressive actions. The animal- 
victim wa^ the picture or representative of the 
predicted woman's Seed. His violent death 
upon the altar was but an hieyoglyphical deli- 
neation of the violent death of his ajoititype. 
The Aotion of his suffering vicariously exhibited 
tine true np^ioi), which was to be entertained 
respecting the death of the promised Seed. 
And the aversation of God's wrath frpm the 

VOL. I. p 
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Mcrificer to tke animal«victi9i minttiely corres-^ 
ponded with and fully explamed the aversation 
of his wrath firom ruined man to the mysterious 
personage repres^ited by the victim. 

In shorty the espremoe word^zstA tketrprmsi^ 
MctianSy by which ib% Patriarchal DispenssEbtion 
was inaugurated, bear precisely the same rela- 
tion to each other» as the ^o^preiHve vmnh^ and 
ihe expressive actums of Hosea> by which he sets 
forth the future destimes of tike house (A I^el^ : 
and, as in a subsequent age the sacrifice of -tl^ 
Messiah was scenically exhibited to Abraham 
in the actions of that i^cred drama, which was 
performed by himself and his son ; so, in the 
first ages, the same great sacrifice was scenically 
exhibited to Adam and to his diildren after him 
in the circumstances of that sacred drama, which 
was enacted both fit the primeval institution 
and at every subsequ^dt iteration of a piacular 
^mimal-ofierii^ ^ 

(3.) Thus are we finally brought to the im- 
|K>rtant result;^ that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, in its grand peculiar features, most have 
been made known, in perfectly inteUi§^bIe 
terms, to our first parents. 

By this I mean to say : that they mnst have 
leqraed, not only what Bishop Warburtim al- 
lows they might have learned, namely, that fnan 
iy the dimne asdstoHce shwld be at iMgth enadkd 

\ HoMS i, ifi m. * Gen. xtfi. 1— 18i 
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ta c^mi uU the maekinaHans qf his infermd mm^.i 
but aJbo that man should ie r^stt^red to his lost 
inhentamc qf a happy kmortuHhf by thetaorykss 
or d&Uh of (hat promised. iDe/nwisr/ wUd wa^ tm^ 
bally a^noufwed under the jtitk of the wamoffs Seed. 
Sa &r, I appr^end^ fix)m whaibas beeiaiaSkl^ 
on this deeply interestii^ gubjcct, they nmst 
have been instructed itt the nature of iracrifice 
and titerefdHre in the mysteiy of r^demptibii^ 
Whether they were altfo instructiEflt iuihe nk^irt 
of their predicted DbHw^^, i^ iiot^ 1 readily 
grants equally dean Yet the n^narkabte e^^ 
t^kumtion of Ei^ «» tfse birth of Cmi, I hwe 

gOttttl TBB MAir eveTl J*HQVAH mS ^WBLT Sfc1&l», 

which I hare abready taken ocoa^iour to notice; 
and certam extfaordiiiairysentimeists^ prevatont 
among the Grentile8> ^ich B shaii fa»eafker xm- 
tice I these two mattcro, ^sdM^ viewed conjane- 
flv^yj» l^bdnie.to&voiir.t^eopimon) thaiteren 
the very natujde of tber pr oiiiij^ Seed was not 
altof ethers unknoiivai to the ^rst race of mortala. 

III. S^shop Wai^birrton however strikes at 
the very ttoot of the whcde ni»tter^ by denyiag 
a^t once the di^rine ]nstituti0n of sadrificei and 
by endeavouring to shew how easily it might 
have fi^rigioated &om mei^y fluniliar human senr 
timents. 

^ L I cannpt help> sunpeetkig^ that tike^ pains, 
bestowed by the learaied prelate upon this sub- 
ject, lie deepar than the stirfece : I cannot re- 
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frain from thinking, that the divine origin of 
sacrifice would never Have been contested, if it 
had not, by a train of consequences, materially 
affected the bishop's favourite opinion. For let 
us observe the doctrine, to which we are plainly 
Jed by the belief that the ordinance of sacrifice 
was a divine institution. 

If, in the first instance, sacrifice were or* 
daihed of God : then we must reasonably con- 
clude, that the vicarious piacularity of its na- 
ture was at the same time fully explained ; for 
without such explanation, it is hard to conceive, 
how it could have been so universally kncJwn 
and acted upon long before the times of the 
Gospel. But, if the vicarious piacularity of its 
nature were fully explained : then the doctrine 
of redemption and atonement and reconciliation must 
also have been propounded. And, if this last 
doctrine were also propounded: then, the bi- 
shop himself being judge, the doctrine oi a future 
ristributory state must likewise have been made 
known; for, as his lordship very accurately 
remarks, the knowledge of a future state of reward 
.and punishment^ and the knowledge qfthereden^- 
Ition xf man by the death and suffering of thepro-^ 
mised Seed are mutually dependent and therefore 
plainly inseparable *. 

Hence it appears, that Bishop Warburton 

^ DiT, Leg. book ▼. sect. 6. p. 106* 
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could not allow the primary divine imtkutim$ of 
^acrj/?ce, . without at the same time allowing' to 
the first mortals a knmvledge of a futur£ retribu- 
tory state : and hence, unless I be wholly miis* 
taken, originated his vehement wish to provei 
that the ordinance of sacrifice was purely of 
mere human invention. The establishment oF 
this point was, in fact, necessary to the very 
existence of his system. Had not such been the 
case, the bishop himself would have immediately 
perceived, and would have readily shewn, the 
strict, applicability of his own admirable re- 
marks, on the concurrent and connected progress 
of language and of writing, to the primeval 
institution of sacrifice precisely after the fall: 
and, as he was the first writer who established the 
true idea which we ought to entertain respect- 
ing the interrupted sacrifice of Isaac by hiis 
father Abraham ; so he would have analogically 
contended, that the original sacrifice in Paradise 
was wholly and de^gnedly scenicaly and that 
(after the mjEmner of a picture-history passing 
into symbolical expression) it ^et forth by sigr 
nificant actions the saijae great truth which the 
spoken revelation set forth, in significant words. 
The whole was so natural and sq obvious; that 
nothing, I am persuaded, but the coi^scious fear 
of bringing his entire system into jeopardy, 
could have induced the bishop, in his theory 
respecting th^ originatiofi of sacrifice, to depart 
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"tiittfl widely finoin the principles irhich be Ikiai"* 
aelf Ikad to jAiloBopliieally established^. 

2. Let us bowever attend his lordship in bis 
tttitempted proo^ that sacrifice iras of nmre 
hxnDBn inistikution. 

From the principles^ to which I have just al* 
lndkd> the Insbop, it is true, does not wholly 
depart: but, as if aware of the point to which 
tb^y would naturally conduct him, he dexte- 
rously ^ideavours to divert the current and to 
turn its full ftirce in an opposite direction. 

Theprktcqde, eays he, heretofore advanced, toge- 
ther with thiredtsmng ah that prineij^ amceming 

(THE ANCIEKT kODE OF COISTVEESE BT ACTIOK 

IK AID or WORDS^ wiU lead tcs (so prdyicis that 
ptifieif^tn^f^'qm the )mit secret trebsures of 
untifmty) to the trui ratimak of this widdy ex^ 
tended, and as mdety mistaken, rite (f sacrifice. 
This win she^i hokv the common sentiments of our 
fMiure fVoidd ^aw the first rmn iMo this mode ^ 
ixxhship, whether ^em&ryice tdas EtfcfiARrsfic al 
or paopiTtATOnY to* EXprAtonY. Under one 
brother ^ these clasps, Isupp&se, 4di sorts ^sacri^ 
jSc^ mdi/ be rensambfy amprised. Iht the senii*- 
^n&fdts, thhich Hature and reason ^te in every pmts 
hrhiist t&mt^s the Mtk&r and support of our beiMg, 
We siVnply ^ktse : o'RATifTUDfe, /^ good kestowed; 
Ai*5MLiCATtdJ^ to M^, for gobd sought or manted; 

^ Sei Div. Ijeg, Wak h. '^m/L ft. t^dk "«!. Mtti.^* 
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and EE^ENTANCE fo^, $nd i>iipebcation ofi 
crimen committed \ 

Bxcellent and philpdopfaical in the main as 
this general enunciation is, wie may readily 
perceivfe even in limine that lurking fallacy^ 
which must prove fatal to his whole theory 
iiespecting the institution of the first sacrifice. 
The sentinieM of gratitude is doubtless wiell 
represented by the action of an EucHAfeisTiCAir 
sacr^ce; and the sentiment of precatory applica^ 
TioN is also well represented by the action of a 
PROPITIATORY Sacrifice: but the Bentiment (^ 

REPENTAirCE ^Wtif DEPRECATION is l^QT aCCU•^ 

rately represented by the action of that ^it^crffice 
which is called expiatory. Of this, the i^asq^ 
is abundantly obvious. The Sentiment, really^ 
attacl^ed in every sge and in every quarter ol 
the globe to the action of an expiatory sacrifice^ 
m much more cm^tpk^ than the nalfed sentiment f^ 
REPENTANCE and deprecation v^hi)6h thi^ 
bishpp would exhibit as stricthf parallel to the 
action. This sentiment tiwjforfe^,ina doUbt, the 
s^ntimeM ^-repentance and DiPRECATidNj 
but then it comprehends likewise wwA nwre; 
for it comprehends the additional and (in truth) 
palmary idea of piacularity, whijch enters not 
at all into the naked sentiment of repentance. 
According to the unBuimous consent of mti^ 
quity, whether Gentile or Judaical, each ex- 

' Div. Leg; b(K>k ix# cibapi 2. p* 276. 
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FiATORT sacrifice hot only expressed by a^ 
significant action, that the sacrificer repented 
of his transgressions and that he deprecated 
the wrath of heaven ; but it likewise ex- 
pressed by the same significant action, that the 
sacrificer believed his offences to be remitted 
or atoned for through virtue of the sacrificed 
animal's death, and that he confidently ex* 
pected the merited wrath of heaven to be 

TRANSFERRED FROM HIMSELF TO THE SLAUGH- 
TERED VICTIM*. If then the rite of expia- 
tory sacrifice was a mode of converse by action in 
aid of words; a point, in which I perfectly agree 
with the learned prelate : the sentiment, asso- 
ciated with the action, must of course be the 
sentiment, which was meant to be expressed, 
and which would be expressed vtrhaUy jvheh- 
ever words were used rather than actions. But 
this sentiment, as all antiquity testifies, was not 
the naked sentiment of repentance for, and 
DEPRECATION of crimcs committed; for I wish 
to speak in the precise terms adopted by the 
bishop himself: but it was the complex senti- 

nXent of REPENTANCE AND DEPRECATION «mW 

vMh the idea of a piacularly vicarious 

ATONEMENT. 

. In discussing the merits of the present ques- 
titm, we have no real concern with eucharisti- 

' See Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice No. xxxiii. and 
Origin of Pagan Idol, book ii. chap. 8. 
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CAL and PROPITIATORY sacrificcs. Whatever 
was their true origin, I freely concede, that they 
ndght have been of mere human invention. For, 
as the bishop justly remarks, the sentiment of 
GRATITUDE is uaturdly expressed by the out^ 
vmrd sign or action of bringing a gift : and 
the sentiment of precatory application is no 
less naturally expressed by the outward sign or 

OCtimofBUlNGlJiJQ A CONCILIATORY OFFERING. 

But our erc/e^it?e business at present is with the 
EXPIATORY or piACULAR sacrifice : for in this 
sacrifice alone is involved the idea of vicari- 
ous ATONEMENT THROUGH THE DEATH OF 
ANOTHER and of A TRANSFER OF GOd's WRATH 

FROM THE SACRiFicER TO THE VICTIM ; an idea, 
which (as the bishop was well aware) inevitably 
comprehended, in the case of our fallen proge- 
nitors, the ultimate idea of reconciliation 

AND recovered IMMORTALITY. HoW then 

does his lordship manage the matter, when he 
comes to the consideration of expiatory sa- 
crifice? 

He has placed mankind, as we have seen, 
from the fall down to the promulgation of the 
Law, under the sole guidance of natural religion. 
Now, thopgh GRATITUDE and prayer and 
REPENTANCE be all branches of natural religion : 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement and 

of A piAcCULAR TRANSFER OF GOd'S WRATH 

most assuredly enters not into its constitution. 
As unbelievers very- truly remark, and as the 
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bkhop ctf necessity allows them to be q^te in 
the right, tMural religion knows nothing 6{ any 
such doctrine: >M^i«ra/ religion only doe$, and 
only can, teach, thttt an offender may hope for 
pardon through a HSARtr repentance aiid a 

SINCERE PURPOSE OF AMENiOMENT \ Suoh 

then* according to his lordship, foeil^ the con- 
dition of man from the &11 to the Law; whence 
does he bring a most extraordinary doctrsne, 
winch Ibnns no part of natural i^igion>> lend 
which' hd6 nevettheJess prevailed umvereaHy in 
eyery age a^d in evbry country ? He cuto the 
Gor4iau knot by resdving Uie whole matter into 
sheer superstition. 

Jk ^(gpiatory sacrifices, says the bisho|>, matters 
wMt stiU ii&rse tiito they did lA those i^diibh 
were eucharisfkioal and prbpitiaforjr- \For, in 
these, the fossim^ fear Mngpredomna/rit, strong 
mofjnities wereswm superadded to (he JbHks of. the 
worshippers* In these, the offering ^ the skan 
animal began, first of all, to be tmafy aonddered as 
A VICARIOUS ATONEMENT /or the crifue^ if H^ 
sacrifioer, Bttt a deqp^ftMed sisperstition is cdfmays 
sprea^ng wide md tnwx tmfe, Wl^ m^ tki$i 
UAmring tmder this evU, had (in prd^ to give 
themselves ease) gone so far its to indu^thefaney 
(f A VICARIOUS »AC*OTitrfe, it ioas^ natural for 
them to think tfmkanm^so theap an atomminthjf 
the eo$t and rarity of the offering :^ and^ ej^pntssed 
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With fivsir mala^, t^ never rested^, tiU th^f had 
got to that which they conceived to be the most pr6^ 
dolus of/xU^ u humim sacr^ce \ 

Thjfe vagaries of superstitian are so wild xbA 
eccentric, that it is doubtless hard to say, 
what it may or may not excogitate* Yet, hi 
this theoiy of the bishop, there are two things 
which dumot but strike the diligent inquimr 
after truth. 

(1.) Of th^e, the first is, according to wimt 
is called the doctrine of chances, the rar,e and 
e^traordimfy felicity of a mete rmtdom sAper^ti* 
times excursim from the narrow realms of the reU* 
gion cf natt&e. 

A tenet, which allowedly constitutes no pati 
of i]ia.tural religion, is, among a thousand oth^ 
possible tenets, accidentally hit upob by hood^ 
winked supei^tition in one df her blind rambles 
Ijirough the dominions of the enchantress Sstlicy, 
Thi^ id^ticd tenet howevfer, which, duriiig the 
reign of natural religidn, could i^y^ been imHk^ 
more nor less than a Vain unaiuthorized foUy^ 
^f0V£s eireiiitually to be the most awful and 
i^red trulii of Christianity itself. 

i shall nixt pretend to calculate tfaie chahee of 
making so fortunate a gi&ess^: yet it se^ns ^uo 
traorc^tory, that the «is(eiioe of thsd mysCery^ 
wiEidi the Tery ongtete desdve to look into, slKmld 
have been struck out ^y a blaiid supfarstiMoalii 
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one of her wayward excursions through the 
regions of fancy. 

(2.) But this is not the whole : there is yet a 
second thing, scarcely less wonderful, to be 
accounted for ; I mean, the universal prevalence 
^ the tenet. 

Superstition will sometimes stumble upon 
strange phantasies, of which no reasonable solu- 
tion can be given : but, in that case, such phan- 
tasies will be local and confined. Springing not 
from any general feelings of our common nature, 
they themselves, if they have been accidentally 
struck out in this country or in that country, 
will be limited to the region which may have 
given them birth. Rites and notions, which 
tnay be satisfactorily traced up to the workings 
of nature herself, may originate independently in 
various quarters of the globe: but rites and 
notions, which are altogether arbitrary, can only, 
on a reasonable calculation of probabilities, have 
commenced in one or at the most in two coun- 
tries. Hence, if we find an arbitrary notion 

UNIVERSALLY PREVALENT from the dcCpest 

antiquity, we may be morally sure, that all, 
who hold it, must have received it from some 
tMimon primeval source. 

. Now this is the identical case with the doc- 
trine of A PIACULAR ATONEMENT THROUGH 
THE SACRIFICE OF AN ANIMAL-VICTIM. 

The doctrine in question is confessedly no 
doctrine of natural religion : yet do we find it 
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universally prevalent in every age and in every 
country, respecting which any accounts have 
come down to us. How then are we to solve 
the problem of this universality? I see no 
mode of doing it satisfactorily, except by call- 
ing in the theory of a common origination. 
But, if we call in this theory to our relief, it 
will conduct us back to a time when all man- 
kind formed but a single great family : in other 
words, it will conduct us back to a period, 
anterior to the dispersion from Babel. Sufser- 
stition therefore must have been at work, in 
framing the doctrine of piacularity, at least 
as' early as the days of Noah : and, if the tenet 
were of antediluvian growtli ; then an unautho* 
rized fency must have been transmitted to the 
new world through the medium of an eminently 
pious patriarch and his family. Yet, after all, 
this identical phantasy, produced by fear and 
hatched by superstition either before the deluge 
or immediately subsequent to it, turns out at 
length to be that awful reality , which constitutes 
the very basis of the Christian Dispensation. 

IV. Such are the difficulties, which attend 
the theory of Bishop Warburton relative to the 
mere human origin of expiatory sacrifice. If 
they be of so dark a complexion, as to compel 
us to abandon his theory; then we must ado{A 
the belief, that that ordinance was of divine 
institution : a belief^ which is encumbered with 
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wme of diow p^leKing drctunstamsBa that 
hamper the opposite system ; a bdie^ which 
perfectly harmonizes with the known tenor of 
the three . ccmiected Dispensations; a belki^ 
which exhibits God a& speaking the language 
of mercy to his fallen ci^atmres at the precise 
time when they meat required the consolati(MBi 
of sucklangnage* 

On the whcie then I cdndnde^ that an ex-- 
plajnatpry revelation^ as to the purport, of the 
first. propbecy> was Toiicl^afed to Adam^ and 
£ye, at the time when EXPiAToar saciifice was 
divindy instituted : that the ocdinaiuse ^ quest- 
tion was itself a part of the explsasatovy rev®^ 
tion, oa the principle that ^igmficm^t action yns 
employed in aid of mgni^coM woirds: and that 
from this compound revelation^ partly seenicad 
and partly verbal, the doctrine of an atonii- 

MBNT THROUjCbli THE PIACHLAB; DEATH. CXF THE 

woman's FEOJitfjsED SEED was sat forth to the 
guilty pair arid their descendants, with suffix 
cioat deamess to form the basis (rf the Patrt 
archal Dispensation and thus to answer evety 
salutary purpose; 

With xe^^. iQ iikt nature of ilhe predicated 
Deliverer^ we have seen wha^ evidenoe these 
iM/f%m SeryrimtifoT bdieving thai that also wiBB 
made knownto our first psa^ntd : ¥te.hajre next 
io; inquire, what evidlence. to the/same purpo^ 
is afforded by the refigious; ndtidns of the. G^- 
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tiles ; and the prosecution of. this inquiry will 
tend additionally to shew, that the doctrine of 
A piACULAR ATONEMENT must have bccu re- 
vealed to mankind from the very beginning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RESPECTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF REDEMPTION POSSESSED BY MANKIND 
DURING THE PATRIARCHAL AGES, SO FAB 
AS THE MATTER CAN BE ASCERTAINED 
FROM THE OLD THEOLOGY OF THE GEN- 
TILES. 

The old theology of the Gentiles may be com- 
pared to an intricate lock with many wards, 
the key to which has been lost. If the true 
key be not found, the lock cannot be opened. 
A false key, by touching some of the wards, 
may seem to move the reluctant springs : but, 
unless every ward be accurately fitted, the lock 
will not open. It is of the last importance 
therefore to recover the true key : and the only 
mode, in which we can ascertain the true key, 
is by trying whether it will correspond with 
every ward. 

I. More than a single key has been confi- 
dently produced by different artists: let us 
eicamine, how far each has accomplished the 
desired purpose. 
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1. Same inquirers have fancied, that^ in the 
reveries of Paganism, they can discover an ab- 
stract theory of the progress of the human mindj» 
from patriarchal truth to the lowest stage of 
idolatrous error ; and have imagined, that they 
ban develop a variety of doctriiibal speculations^ 
which are either the results of a refined philo* 
sophy or the half-stifled voice of a primitive 
revelation. Hence, according to this system^ 
the history of pagan idolatry is, in fact^ a his- 
tory of gradual theologic corruption: and its 
leading hypothesis or principle is, that the gods 
of the Gentiles were neither more nor less than 
physicd objects allegorically personified; into 
the adoration of which matikind gradually apos* 
tatised, when they forsook the pure patriarchal 
-Worship of the one Kving Jehovah^ 

2. Others again, observing the evident con- 
nection between the heavenly bodies and cer- 
tain persons who are said to have played their 
part as men upon earthy have conjectured, that 
the Sun, the Moon, the Planets^ the Stars, and 
the Constellations, having been poetically de- 
ilcribed by the early Astronomers as liting: 
agents,^ were thence gradually stipposed to be 
men : and, when they were thus supposed to- 
be men^ they were further thought to have been 
the earliest princes and heroes of each kingdom 
and eountry.. Upon this scheme, therefore, fto 
such men ever really existed;, the person^ed 
Host of Heaven, in exhibiting their various 

YO£. u n 
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sidereal phenomena, having been mistaken by 
erring posterity for a set of mortals who once 
literally flourished upon earth. 

3. A third class of inquirers, equally observ* 
ing the connection between the celestial bodies 
and certain intellectual agents who are declared 
to have. been once men, have adopted a directly 
opposite system. They conceive, that the per-^ 
sons, declared to have been once men, actually 
wer^ once men : and, as such, they of couise 
suppose, that they did iodtoed foniierly play a 
very conspieuoii« part upon this terraqueous 
^be. Whence then originated their connec- 
tion with the heavenly bodies? The reply to 
such a question is : that, after death, their souk 
were thought, as regents, to animate and govejrn 
the Host of Heaven ; and that they were ww- 
shipped by surviving mortals here below, as 
Deastri or astronomical Hero-gods. 

II. Respecting these different theories, e^cl^ 
of which either now has or has once had it? 
warm advocates, it may seem reasjonable to 
make the following general observation. 

An inquiry into the migin and nature, of 
pagan idolgitry, like an inquiry into any other 
historical fact, must, if we wish it to be sa$i^ 
factory, rest wholly and exclusively ppoti ^' 
dence. As it is exrcellaitly remarked by Bjsb^p 
Warburton, etJery reasdmbie kypotfwm ^QulH.k^ 
supported on a fact \ If therefore it be Wt tliJWS 

* Dtv. Leg. book vi. sect. 2. Kotes. p. 45d. 
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supported, the hypoth^is, with whaterer plau* 
sihiirty it may be drawn out, is nqi reasonable. 
We may amuse ourselves indeed with specula- 
tions and conjectures : and we may excogitate 
a specious and well-rounded theory. Such a 
theory and such speculations we may fondly^ 
denominate philosophical : because they accord 
with what, we suppose, must needs have been 
the progress of the human mind from truth to 
error. But, when we have arrived at the end 
of these labours, upon what basis do they rest ? 
Truly, if we are to ascertain facts on the prin- 
ciples of abstrifct reasonings we shall make but 
sorry work with history : or, if, partially calling* 
in evidence to the aid of our philosophy, we 
select what may seem to fevour our system and 
emit such testimonies as might appear hostile 
to it, we shall not be very likely to arrive at the 
truth. In every inquiry of the present nature, we 
cannot too strongly impress it upon our minds, 
that the basis, upon which we rear our temple, 
must be naked historical evidence. From the 
various combined parts of this evidence, when 
fiEdthfv^y seduced, we may indeed draw such 
inferences as appear the itiost reasonable : but 
stiH euidence, not philosophy, is the foundation 
i^pebi wfcicK we must build our superstructure. 
^k»dBraiiig the opinions of the Grentiles we 
]0m^^ noBtlsng, save what they thems^ves^ have 
tlougbt^ fit to tetk 09. We ms^ expatiate aa 
long as we|4?eas^ ink the realms of abstract r^a-- 

q2 
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sorting, and we may amuse ourselves with term? 
ing our speculations philosophical or enlightened : 
but, unless we build upon direct historical testir 
mony, we in fact are but building castles on the. 
sand which the flowing tide will speedily wash 
away. The real question must ever be this r 
What do the Gentiles themselves tell us of their gods 
and their doctrines ? 

Let us then, withdrawing the present inquiry 
from the province of philosophy and abstract 
reasoning with which it has no manner of con- 
cern, refer it, as it ought to be referred, to 
naked evidence: and, on that only sure prin-^ 
ciple, let us ask ; what are the several claims pf 
the three systems, which have been described? 

1. The first of them builds upon evidence to a 
certain estent, because it adduces various pas- 
sages which set forth some peculiar notions held 
by the Gentiles ; such, for instance, as the doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, the doctrine of ttua 
conflicting Principles, the doctrine of emanations 
from that being who was venerated as the chief divi-i 
nity, and the like : but, so far as I can judge, it 
both deals too largely in conjecture,^ and may be 
charged too justly with omission. 

Thus it neither satisfactorily accounts for the 
rise of Sabianism and Hero-worship : nor doe» 
it give any such elucidation of the remarkably 
iiniform stories told respecting the pagan deities, 
as the mind can rest upon with confidence. It 
supposes indeed, that, in the progress of error> 
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tbose deities were framed by a personification of 
tke powers of nature, and that their deeds re- 
present the operations of physical objects : nor 
do I deny, that some evidence may be brought 
forward in favour of such a conjecture ; so far 
from it, there cannot be a doubt, that pantheistic 
Materialism was an important and essentially 
constituent part of ancient Paganism. But, if 
we stop at this point, we scarcely half unfold 
the mysteries of gentile idolatry. We quite 
omit the vital circumstance, that the imaginary 
pantheus is declared by the very strongest evi- 
dence to have once lived, a substantial human 
being, upon this identical globe which we our*- 
selves inhabit ; and to have been also, not only 
a fancied soul of the Universe, but likewise an 
intdligent spirit residing after death in the solar 
orb : we quite omit the vital circumstance, that 
the imaginary panthea is declared to have been 
a woman, the common mother of mankind; is 
declared to have been a ship, which floated on 
the surface of an interminable ocean; is de- 
clared to have been, not only the material 
Universe in general, but likewise both the Earth 
below and the Moon in the sphere: and we 
quite omit tlie no less vital circumstance, that, 
while the various gods and goddesses are some- 
times said to be allegorical representations of 
different physical objects, they are likewise pro- 
nounced to be all ultimately resolvable into a 
single godi and a ^m^/e goddess. So far as we 
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can collect from the gmerd tectimoines of the 
ancients tbemsdves, tbeir idolatry consisted of 
three branches closely interwoven with each 
other ; Hero-worship^ Sabianism, and Material-* 
ism \ Hence, if we so treat of the subject as td 
omit any one of these three branches ; we amay 
indeed produce a scheme sufficiently plausible 
and amusing, a scl^me too founded partiaiiy 
upon the truth : but we shall exhibit a vtry vrn^ 
perfect view, and in some respects a very errb* 
neous view, of the theology of the Gentibes, 98 
explained by themselves. 

Nor is this the only objectkxn. Since every 
believer in revelation must admit, that the pun 
worship of Patriarchism preceded the corrupt 
worship of Paganism; and smoe the mn^orm 
texture of heajthen mythology jproves abiinr 
dantly^ that it must have been first contrived 
before m^ankind were separated into various 
communities and when they were all united in 
one great body ' : the difficulty is to conceivjei 
how idolatry, as exhibited <inder the present 
system, could ever have at ^11 sprung up. The 
doctrine of emanations might indeed ha\'^'*been 
struck out by some fanciful theorist . But by 
what link shall we attach to the patriarchal 
creed the naked dogma of the Metempsychosis, 

' See this matter fully drawn out io Origin of Pagan Idol, 
liook i. chap. 1. § I, II, III. 

* See this argtraient from uniformity in matters arhitniry 
|iro8«cute(d in Origin <if Pagan MoL boofk L^liap. 1. $ tT« 
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the worship of th* heavenly hTodies, aad tte^ 
idolatrously allegorical personification of phy^*" 
irical objects ? By what gradual process of the- 
human mind was it, that men» accustomed to" 
the sincere and rational worship of Patriarchi^m, 
ado|^ted, at a period priot to the dispersion fmm 
Babel (for, unless this be granted, we shall find 
it impossible to account for the striking uniftwr* 
mity of Paganism throilghout the whole world 
tri' matters purely arbitrary), the notion, that' 
human ^oul$ passed after ^ath into other bodies,* 
instead of having their tot finally determined to hup--' 
piness oi' misery ; the tenet, that certain allegorical 
personjpcations of physical objects ought to be adored 
09 present and potent deities; and the doctrinfe^* 
that the heavenly bodies ought to be worshipped as^ 
gods, wl^n it has been explicitly taught from? 
Adam by Noah that they were the mere handy 
work of Jehovah ? If pagan idolatry thm began, 
it must have had siieh a beginning at sometimes 
But the time is fixed, by the circumstance of 
its complete uniformity in arbitrary particulars/ 
to a period when all mankind were united in a' 
single community. By what train of thought 
then, if the matter is to be argued philosophi- 
cally, were they all led to apostatise from Pa- 
ttiarchism into an idolatr;^ thus defined. We 
m^ safely assiime, that idolatry, in the first 
iiistance, must have been built upon some uni- 
versally recognized principles of Patriarchism. 
What then weve the prin<^ple6, upon whidi the 
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edifice, as marked out in tiie present system, 
was elected ? Pramment, no doubt, they must 
have been: otherwise, it is impossible to ae» 
count for the general apostasy. If then promts 
nent, they can easily be pointed out. Again 
therefore I ask, what were they ? It is clear, 
Ithat at present we have no familiar principles, 
upp^L which we might build the Metempiychasii 
or the wor^h^ ^ the Heavenly Hat or the adora^ 
fiM ofjkymal obfficts personified : it is clear, that, 
if we adopted euch speculations, we should find 
it no easy matter to indioce all our countrymen 
io symbolize with us. I can conceive indeed, 
that an ignorant ill-educated Christian might in 
a foreign land be seduced into i(k>latry by the. 
fi>rce of bad example : but, in the cttse before 
us. In ti^e case of mankind during the first ages 
after the deluge, a deprived example was out 
of the question ; while all were worshippers o£ 
the true .God, they lapsed with one accord into 
idolatry^ What then were the steps, what were 
the prindples, by which they did thus lapse ? If 
idolatry originated under the form, in which it 
is exhibited by the system now before us, I am 
at a lo^s to account for the fact of its origination. 
In reality, tiiough thi^ allegorizing system, 
which would make the heathen gods and god- 
desses mere personifications of physical objects, 
may claim a considerable de^ee of antiquity : 
yet we both have it expressly declared to be an 
fmouatim upon the genuine primeval system^ 
5 
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which held forth deified mortals as the proper 
objects of worship ; and we likewise even have 
the first autiior of it specially pointed out to us* 
Saocfaoniatbo, or his translator Philo Byblius^ 
after largely treating of the apotheosis of Ura^ 
nus and Cronus and Dagon and the other mem* 
bers of the great primitive &mily whom he 
describes as having once literally flourished 
vpon eartht goes on to mention and to ensure 
u fanciftU. imumatum upon this eariy theology. 
Now^ the innovation was no other than the identiad 
^em at present under consideratim. Its autlxHr 
was a Phenician hierophant, whose own name 
is not mentioned, but who is said to have been 
the son of one Thabion : and his innovation 
upon the old Hero-worship of his country cou- 
nted in an allegorizing of those historical &cta 
which are detailed as such by Sanchoniatho, 
and in a mingling or confounding of them with 
the physical affections of the Universe. Havii^ 
struck out this novel scheme, he communicated 
it to the prophets or ministers who presided 
over the Orgies : and these, having carried it to 
A y^t greater length, handed it down both to 
their successors and to those foreigners who 
were willing to be taught by them. Hence the 
notion was carried both into Egypt and into 
Greece *. 

^ The whole passage is so important and decisive, that I 
give itjn the original. TavraTravra o OafiwvoQ watiy xfMtfroc r«#y 
«if^ 4utipo^ ycyovor^v ^cviffMy Upo^vnf c tiKKtiyopti^ai, roc; re 
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Agreeably to this, Phila remarks^ that the 
genuine mythologic system a^ exhibited by 
Saachoniatbo, namely the system that tha gods 
and goddesses of the Gentiles were dead imn and 
women^ throws much well deserved blame on 
those modern innovaters ; who, by dint of mere 
fanciful straining and. without any regard td 
truth, jwould transmute the traditicmary fables 
relative to the hero- gods into allegories and 
speculative physiological discussions *. 



TtXtTvv KaTap\H<n irpo^riTaiQ^ 'Oi ^f ro9 rv^ov avWt^ tK wavrog 
iirtvOHifTig, rotg avTwv ha^oxois frapidiDtrav rat toiq tirettraKTOic* 
Kuseb. Priep. Evan. Kb }. c 10. p 25. Krfit. Stpphxin. 

* Tavnt «wri*v, titifu^fier^i rOif NBOTfiPOIZ TOIS META TATCIA, 
ft»( av BEBIAZMENOS cat OYK AAHOQi: rac vtpi Biwv ^vBhq iv 
£LK\rjyopiaQ jcat 0t;(rucac ctrjyritTUs rt xai dtujomc avaynvi \iyti h* «v 
#|d6l«i#. AX\' ot fi€p vtiJiTUTCi Tiip Upckoyi^ to, ftsv yiyopord irpay/tafti 
c| <tp%ftt airtTTtfiyj/apTO^ oXXifyopca^ Kai fivBa^ (ini^rjeavTftf kai foif 
iofffUKOig iraBrffiaiTi trvyyevfiav TrXacra/iivot, fivdTripta KariffTiiiTav. 
'kdt rfoXi^v atrtiQ tirtifov rv^v, At fiti pctiuits tiva &vifopfv TX H^T 
AAtesiiN y€WfU9a. Eusei). Pi«p, Evdit. lib. i;^( 10. |> fl3i 
Much the 8am« remark u made hv Custbiiid on tlif humoitr 
ef physidlogisiUg the religions b\steni of the Egyptians, when 
in truth it was fonuded on the worship of dead men. Nck/muv 
hpti ii itava htmuv ^tiirodd gaiSiffTrjKi, UtifXaffrai S* avroiQ ra rti'c 
fv^uiKoytai, Ti yap txpnv ttpip^v K4i yvpatxi^p vx^ptata l^iabrXaifTiiif^t 
vapoVf coi Sixa rovTiav, lyXiov vtfinv rat fftXrivriv cat ra Xoirra ru KotrfLU 
0Totx<ta ; rat n xpij BuriTaig TTpoetjyopiat^t rag kaBoXov ^veitg eirt^ij/ic- 
Zuiv ; Ta Ae koB' Uaarov Btov ftvarripuif 6i rt ipivot xat in i^^ai, ktu roiv 
rcXcrwv ra airoppttra, rronpa ritfV ko^oXov vroixmoVf if'^rMV wraXat 
OvriTiov avSputv rwv rotf Biois bfim/vfintv, iirayovrai ra avfifSoXa ; AXXa 
yap TrXavas Kai fiiBag jcai ipbtraQy ^Bopag rt yvvauaaVf Kai avSputv 
twtPovXas, Kat fivpta arra Bvqra utg aXriBwg km ai^xpa Kai a^rifiva, 
itkff av nc apiaBini rinis KaOoXa ^roixnoig, avroBtv ro Bvtircv Kai avGpv- 
WOwaBiQ ^tvfivtyfuv^^ *»^t«> m r*r««t^ amivri^, AXmntw^ki rtiit 6Ay»' 
MA2THN ravrnv am TENNAIAN fymoXof^y, KAT* OYABN AABr 
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Fit>m the Greeks, this pi^^lfy ^rmintd and 
utterly false system, as Philo soiDfeNrfaat iincere-' 
moniousiy defeignWfcs n tbeoary whifCb its iwdem 
admiffcrs have celiebrated as emmetitly phUo9o^ 
pkical and enligkienetl : from the Greeks^ this 
system, first mvented by the £atiiciful son of 
Timbion, seems to hat« passed to certain of the 
Latins. Thus Vtirro endeavoured to allegorke 
iftto the elements or parts of tbe Werkl those 
hero-gods, who, as St. Austin well remarks in 
^cact Accordance witli ^e best infbrmad of the 
Gentiles, were in truth only deddasad mortals 
who had ohce playad dieir part ih this iie<^tt 
world V So mischievous is it to the cause of 
troth, when mem, departing firom plAiri historical 
eridence^ strike o«t visionary schenjes of their 
own, and then please themselves with styling 
such far-fetched speculationsj^AiT^MsopAic^^^ Thi^s^ 
pretended allegories, into whicli some would 
transmute tlie fables of the^ GMtites, Making 
them the vtehieles of natural and moral and 
divine tru«jb«, ate N^ell characterised by Gmgory 
Nazianzen. He cdlh kbi&m momtr^ui Jeofiam^ 
tk^ wUhcM ahJjfJiMi principles, in which tkire is 
kdthiftg mble: and he describes them as consti- 
tuting a mode of intei^retation, which, if in« 

BEIAS *HMMENHN» ovU ri Octov aXriBiOf twayafuvriVf BEBIAS* 
MENHN ^f, cat AIB^PEYZMENHN txovaav tijv t^utOtv irtfivoXoyiav i 
Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. iii. c. 2. p. &6. 
^ August de Civ« Dei* fib. viii. c. 6. 
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dulged, would enable you to make any thing 
out of any thing \ 

2. So much for the first of the three systems : 
the second also rests upon evidence to a certain 
extent ; for, no doubt, several of the ancients 
pronounce their gods to be the heavenly bodies, 
and explain their legendary histories by the 
physical motions and operations of those bodies : 
but this affords only a very mutilated and im^ 
perfect account of Paganism. 

If we so admit the testimony of the Gentiles, 
as to exclude the idea, that their gods were once 
likewise mortal men ; if we so admit their tes- 
tknony, as to contend, that the mythologic 
tales of idolatry were tiot perverted narratives 
of human transactions written hieroglyphically 
upon the sphere, but that they reaUy allude 
mdy to the natural history of the Host of Hea- 
ven fabulously transferred to a set of pwrebf 
imaginary heroes upon earth : if such be the 
basis of our system, it rests upon a manifest 
contempt of the very strongest evidence that 
can possibly be adduced. 

That the gods of the Gentiles were the hea- 
vienly bodies, is not denied: no point indeed 
Q»Xi be more clearly established. But this is 
not precisely the question. The real question 
is, whether they were the heavenly bodies aUme; 

. ^ Greg« Naz. Orat. iiL 
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or whether they were the heavenly bodies, wor-^ 
shipped in conjunction with certain mortal heroes : 
whether the stories told of them relate, in all 
instances, crclimveb/ to the motions of the hea* 
venly bodies ; or whether they do not properly 
relate to the actions of men upon earthy though 
by an ingenious refinement they may have beea 
applied also to the operations of those men'9 
sidereal representatives. This is the true ques- 
tion : yet it is a question, which has unfortu- 
nately been quite overlooked by the advocates 
of the present system. Like the votaries of that 
whicb was last considered, they satisfy them^ 
selves lyith partial testimony : h^nce it is easy 
tp foresee, that their conclusions will be erro- 
neous, 

I may add,, that this theory also, like the 
pther^ is attended with no small difficulties aa 
to the mode of its origination. 

We may here, a second time, ask : by what 
process of the human mind were all men led, at 
a very early period, to corrupt the worship of 
Jehovah by the adoration, of the heavenly bo- 
dies? Ia the first instance, they could not* 
like the Israelites, have been mingled with the 
heathen and have thus learned their ways: iox 
at the commencement of postdiluvian idolatry, 
there were no heathen among whom the children 
of Noah COULD be mingled. This species of 
idolatry, if it were the aboriginal ^xA proper idq- 
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ktry of tbe Gentiles^, must hatte CTiaaBrtcsd frofeg 
Ps t triarohism^ By wbal s*^s ^dit emanate ? 
On what principles did mankind at an era prhr 
to the dispersion, agree unanimously to devote 
themselves to the worship of those orbs, which 
jret from their earliest youth they would have 
been taught to consider as the mere handy^- 
work of the Supreme Intelligence ? The great 
difficulty is, to lay down, after a rational and 
sfttisfactofy manner, the extraordinary mental 
process, by which; at some time or another, 
though certainly before the dispersion l¥om Babel,^ 
a^femily of sound worshippers of Jehovah could 
have lapsed into the IblKes of pagan ididatry; 
it positive feet, nanrely tRe eristenee irf iMath^ 
pniOR TO the days of Abraham: for this tkct 
stands specifically recorded, whether idolatry 
itself sprang up before the dispersion or not: a 
positve fact, of a most remarkable nature, stares 
us in the face*. The question is, how w* are 

rationally to account for it. 

.. ' '"'.'■'» ' ' • ■ 

' The testimony to the fact is unequivocal. Thus sat th 
the Lord God of Israel : Your fathers dwelt on the oihtr side 
0fuijliodin old lime, Tttukihe fa^tr^f Ahtokam^mtd 
P6ti fmtM^iof <Niiiohovt,JBmd.Tii%x seevjjp i%v^mAMlk 

BabjJ<>SMa: Abr4kaia . found jt also ia Palestine, when he mi- 
grated . tliitlier. This is manifest from the circumstance of a 
Cauaanitish town being denominated Ashteroth* Kmitttimi 
D</ubtlesa It Wa^ so called^ kt bon^ur of the lunar goddess 
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3. I now come to the third system ; which, 
from a conviction of its truth, I consider last in 
order. 

According to this system, certain inu$triou9 
men were venerated as Gods by the Gentiles : 
and, when those men were removed from tha 
prwent world by the hand of death; they were 
supposed to be translated to heaven; where 
they occupy as intellectual regents the varioiif 
celestial bodies, still looking down from thos^ 
lofty stations upon the affairs of mortal^. Such 
being the case, however wildly their history 
may have been disguised by symbolizing fiction^ 
and however in some instances astronomical 
aUegory may have been grafted upoa it : yef 
t&Bir history, in its grand outline, i^ the history 
oi events, which actually occurred upotj earth 
though they have since been written upon th* 
sphere. 

- Tlie supposed translation of these dead mpa 
to the heavenly bodies constituted tUfS union of 
Hero-r worship and Sabianism: or rather, to spe^)^ 
more properly, converted mere astronomy int<^ 
direct asteolatry. Hence, various n^attjers wer? 
predicated of the Sun and of the M<v^y whif^h 
^ve not. the slightest connect! w with thiOgf 
luminaries themselves; unless indeed ^e, be r^r 

Attarih the homed. But, if it received its name from that 
divinity, the worship of the divinity herself must plainly have 
been e:itabii8hed among the^CaaabnUes i*veo atlbaC isaflf ^|^ 
riod. See Gen, xiv. (i« . ,, . . 
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solved, at all hazards^ to call in the aid of that 
painfully strained and utterfy false system (ad 
Philo describes it), which owed its birth to the 
prolific brain of the son of Thabion. The matters 
themselves were really transacted by substantial 
human beings : and it was only in consequence 
of an imaginary connection of those human 
beings with the Sun and the Moon, that what 
was exclusively peculiar to the former came td 
be predicated of the latter. 

An extension of the idea,^ which produced 
Sabianism, produced also Materialism r but yet 
Hero-worship which I deem the germ of the 
Whole i^ystem, its offspring Sabianism, and its 
more remote offspring Materialism, must, as the 
argument from the uniformity of Paganism in mat- 
ters arbitrary sufficiently demonstrates, have ali 
been in existence,^ and have all been united 
in one theological code, prior to the dispersion 
from Babel. As the soul of the great Either 
was placed in the Sun, whence he seems to go- 
vern and animate the whole Universe : it was an 
easy extension of the idea, to pronounce kim 
the vivHying soul of the world, to esteeM the 
subtle e^er the medium of his operations, and 
to give him crude matter for his allegorical body 
or consort. 

Thus, from Hero-worship blended with As- 
tronomy and Physics,, was produced the triple 
though united system of pagan idolatry \ 

' See Ongin of Pagan Idol, book L chap.'l. ' 
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(1.) And nowj for the hypothesis thus drawn 
out ; the hypothesis, that, in consequence of the 
elevation of real mortals to the sphere, their fabu- 
lized history came to be inscribed upon it: for this 
hypothesis, which is the direct inverse of the 
theory that pronounces the apparent agents in 
pagan theology to be mere personifications of the 
heavenly bodies and to have never had any existence 
upon earthy their history being a disguised history 
of celestial revolutions brought down to this nether 
world, instead of being a disguised, history of ter- 
restrial events written upon the sphere: for this 
hypothesis, I say, what evidence are we able 
to produce ; for it must never be forgotten, that 
the whole is a question of evidence, not a question, 
of philosophy ? 

To reproduce the various testimonies, which 
have elsewhere been so copiously brought for-, 
ward, were plainly superfluous*: I shall con- 
tent myself therefore with ejchibiting no more 
than three, which however are a host in them- 
selves. 

Osiris, says Plutarch, was an ancient king of 
Egypt; who civilized his barbarous countrymen, 
who taught them how to cultivate the earth, who 
gave them a code of laws for their civil government, 
and who instructed them in the proper mode of wor* 
shipping the gods. After his death, he was buried 
(according to Eudoxus) at Busiris, where also he 

* Oritio of Pagau Tdol. pasBim. 
YOL.l. R 
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teas bdrn.. Nor wofi his corpse aknie deposited 
among the Egyptians : it {s asseried by the priest- 
hood^ that the bodies likewise of ail the other gods ^ 
who equally with himself both wire born and toere 
lidhle\to corruptiony are laid up and are. carefully, 
preserved^ among them ; while their ^flitting souls 
shine. as stars in the heavens, ThUs tjpras Isis trans- 
lated into the Hog-Star; Horusy into OHon; and 
Typhmiy into the great Bear '. • 

In a similar strain speaks St. Austin : and 
that too> on such direct and unobjectionable 
authority ; that he may well claim and exercise 
the right of censuring Varro; who advocated 
the wild and novel system of the philosophizing 
son of Thabion. 

Of the same nature, says he, are those things, 
which Alexander of Macedon wrote to his mother, 
as revealed to him by one Leo, chief hierophant of 
the Egyptian Mysteries : whereby it appeared, that 
not only such as Picus and Faunas and Eneas and 
Bmndus, nay Hercules and Esculapius and Bac* 
chus the son of Semelh and Castor and Pollux and 
all others of the same rank^ had been advanced, 
from the condition of mortal mm, into gods; but 
likewise even those deities of the higher orddr, the 
uf Dii majorum gentium, those, whom Cicero without 
naming seems to hint at in his Tu^cuianSy such as 
Jupiter and Juno and Saturn and Neptune and 
Vulcan and Vestd and many others (whom Varro 

[ Platarch. de Tsid. et Oilir. § 13, il. 



/ 
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endeavours to allegorize into the elements or paris 
e^tik'ijboHd)^ w^e; in t^Utfij'onlif ^ceased mortals.^ 
Buk tkilfriesty biing "Under gteat fears and appre^ 
kensidns white ke wds tilling this, as dmsciousthai 
Ik was betraying the '^dcret of ike 'M^st&ries^^ begged 
^ Aie^aMer, ttfhen he foimd that he- intended to 
camnlul^fe k to Ms mother^ that he would enjoin 
'hep to burn the'ktter^'m sooj^tks shehM read it K 

S'tfch wks the? doctr&ie tfeu^tt in the Egyptian 
Mysi^es: the veiy !sanife also was inculcated 
iii the EleUsittkn^Orgiefe/ a« we*6iipre^ 
frob the pasto^ of^ €ieert) td^ which Austin 
alludes.^ v----^ '^'^ ^noi- i-:^ tv ':,w' r ..-. 

-The i)6ry rites t>f'sipuitk^€ ^r^e.Hhat death is 
nbt /ifmhilatim^ bkt ofify' A soft 'of pa^ss^e ^imd 
change&f Hfi: 'whieh is ii^tM totiokMXniltmfridiis 
mih oM' ^omeri tp 'hiaik!fi ; ivhik-(Mers -remltin 
Unabk to eMritati th^ffnsUbes 'front tMf^ eafth, 
WhicJil^duYing tkdr* mbodied^^kate^ had been iheir 
hdbitaiiofi.^ On ' thlh prmiipte it is, that we tsteem 
Rc^Uhs a kerO'gbd,' asbtibingW%fhi a s^t ani&itg 
the^ imruh^tuls:^ diid;' on- tKe^ iarifte prinC^le, the 
^re^kS hdve elevated Hercules tod similar rank; a 
dddtrine, '\ohich\ has pasSdd frb^ tkUfi to us-'trnd 
td&t-to the rembte bcedn.' Ihi itke mdriner kj0e' ac- 
count for the deity of Bacchus, Af Casfof hnd Pol- 
Uj^, atdof Imt^ the^G^dks^^^ Lfeuco- 

thea by iis "BmtaHs M^Ayxiii. ^ But whatl^ Is'not 



' Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. viii. c. 5. ciled and translated by 
Bishop Warburton. 

R 2' 
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almost all heaven (not to carry on this detail any 
further) filled with the human race? If I should 
segrch out and examine antiquity, and if from those 
things which the Grecian writers have delivered I 
should go to the bottom of this affair; it would be 
found, that even those very gods themselves, who are 
uj deemed the Dii majorum gentium, had their ori- 
^ ginal here below, and ascended from hence into 
heaven. Inquire, to whom those sepulchres belong, 
which are so commonly shewn in Greece. Remem- 
ber, for you are initiated, what you have been taught 
in the Mysteries. You will then at length under- 
stand, how far this matter may be carried K 

Such evidence is plainly decisive of the ques- 
tion; unless indeed a naked historical fact is to 
be detennined by conjecture and abstract rea- 
soning, rather than by express testimony. We 
have here, not. the bare opinion of a speculative 
individual^ but the authoritative decision of 
those who traditionally interpreted the Myste- 
ries : we have here in short, if I may be par- 
doned the expression, the standard doctrine of 
orthodox Paganism. The tenet was alike incul- 
cated in the Mysteries of Egypt, when the 
Macedonian Alexander flourished; and in the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, when the Roman Cicero 
was initiated. Nor was it any way peculiar to 
those Orgies. In every quarter of the globe, as 
the gods were the same canonized human beings, 

' Cicer. Tusc. Disp. lib. i. c« 12, 13. 
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SO the Mysteries weire still the same ordinance 'i 
Hence we are expressly informed^ that the iden- 
tical tenet of the mortal origin of the gods was 
equally inculcated in the Pelasgic Rites of Sa- 
mothrace and in the Orgies of Lemnos and 
Crete*. The doctrine, then, was universal in 
point of reception : nor was it less extensive in 
pbint of application. None of the popular gods 
are excepted from the sweeping comprehensive- 
ness of the general rule : all are equally de- 
clared, to have been once men, and to have 
been translated to heaven subsequent to their 
death upon earth. Not only the heroes and 
demi-gods of mythologic story are said to have 
once played a part in this world : but even the 
very chief of the pagan divinities are positively 
asserted, and that in the Mysteries themselves, 
to have been in reality nothing more, so far as 
their true origin is concerned, than deified mor- 
tal men. Varro, apparently misled, as some 
modem mythologists have been misled after him, 
by the undoubted circumstance of Materialism 
having been ingrafted upon Hero-worship, might 
endeavour (as Austin speaks) to allegorize the 
superior gods into the elements or parts of the 
world : but, if it were his wish so to allegorize 
them as to exclude the tenet of their mortal ori- 
gination, he stands convicted of error on the 

' See Origin of Pagan Idol, book v. chap. 6. § I. 
' Cicer. de nat. deor, lib. i. c. 42. Jul. Firm, de error, 
prof. rel. p. 13, 19. 
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express testimony of the bierophants ctf E^ypt 
and Eleusis and Samoithrace and Lemnos and 
Crete: a testimony too delivered, not at this 
particular period or at that partiQular period 
only, but with strict consistency. at all times^ 
as we ipay fairly argue from the doctrine being 
the very same throughout Egypt and at Eleusis 
in the days of Alexander and of Cicero. If then 
the pagan gods were all, without exception, 
formerly men; the actions ascribed to them, 
though sometimes disguised by the humbur of 
relating them symbolically,' must plainly be the 
actions performed by those men here upon earths 
Hence it will follow, that they who dfeem such 
actions a mere figurative history of asti^onosni- 
cai revolutions erroneously brought jdown from 
the sphere into this nether world, and that they 
who would view them as nothing more than 'the 
operations of allegorical representatiqns of phy- 
sical objects set forth to us under the paixkes of 
Cybelh or Artemis or IJertha^ however *bey may 
Itave been enabled to satisfy thefnselves with 
their respective theories, directly 0ontrcl<jict the 
most positive evidence whidb has e6me down to 
us frpm antiquity. ^ ' - 

(2.) Matter? being thus far Established on 
direct evidence, the next qwstion is jwhat par- 
ticular men were venerated; Fas thaHero-gods of 
the Gentiles. 

Now the characters tnd actions of those hero- 
gods are so precisely the same in every part of 
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the globe^ . that the same dead men must ineyi-^ 
tably iiave: been adored as gods by the dispersed 
.GentUes in whatsoever regions they established 
themselves. For had they adored different dhB.d 
men ; had they severally, for instance, adored 
certain heroes pf their own particular nations, 
with whom other tribes were unacquainted, and 
in whose history they were uhinsthicted : it is 
plain that the heroes of one people would; in 
pqint of character and actions, have been as 
dissimilar as possible to the heroes of another 
.people *• The. gods then of the Gentiles; where- 
ever settled, being still the same deceased in- 
diyid^s; the worship of them must assuredly 
h?Lve commenced, previous to the dispersion of 
the .G;entiles, md during the HmeihBt they were 
united in a single community. Hence it will of 
^course follow^, that, with some trifling local ex- 
;Qeptions, .the deceased individuals in question 
flourished b^ore the era of the dispersion. 

With this conclusion the testimony of the 
Gentiles themselves will be found qnce^ mcwe 
exqtctly tp accord, i 

!|Iesipd assures us, that the demon-god^ were 
originally men, who flourished upon ear^h dur- 
ing tjfe period ,of the golden, age '. But the 

' The poet says indeed, that heroes are all alike : but I 
need scarcely remark, that he and I do not use the word 
'%efo Mr ttie same s^hse; * - - 

• Hesiod. Oper. ct Dier. lib. i. ver. 108^125. 
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golden Bjge was that, which immediately sue* 
ceeded the commencement of each new mundane 
system \ The demon-gods therefore, if we ad- 
mit the chronological arrangement of Hesiod 
which approves itself to be accurate for the 
reasons already stated, must have been those 
men, who successively flourished immediately 
after the Mosaical creation and immediately 
after the general deluge. But, if such an opinion 
be well founded, the history of the demon-gods, 
however in some particulars it may be disguised 
by symbolizing fiction, will evidently appear in 
its great outline to be the history of those early 
individuals : and, as the individuals themselves 
were thought to have been translated to the 
heavenly bodies, it will obviously follow ; both 
that their history would be written upon the 
sphere, and that their actions would be ascribed 
to their sidereal representatives. The whole 
therefore is now reduced to the simple question : 
whether the history of the demon-gods, as uni- 
versally received by the Gentiles, does or does 
not tally with the history of those early indivi- 
duals, whom we have been thus led to esteem 
their prototypes ? 

I shall satisfy myself with a single illustration : 
for, after what I have elsewhere written on the 



' See Origin of Pagmn Idol, book i. chap. 1. § I. 3. book 
iii. cb»p* 1. 
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subject, it were plainly superfluous to walk over 
the whole ground afresh '. 

The chief demon-god then of the Gentiles is 
said to have sailed in a ship with seven com- 
panions over the ocean, when at a remote era 
it inundated the whole earth. But this demon- 
god, in reference to his quitting the world and 
his reappearing in it at the commencement of 
each new system, is indifferently said, to have 
been translated to the Sun, to have been the 
child of the Sun, and to have been the Sun him- 
self. Hence a notion prevailed, that the ear- 
liest king of Egypt was the Sun, who reigned 
in that country on the banks of the Nile imme- 
diately after the deluge; and that this solar 
monarch sailed over the sea in a ship with seven 
companions, venerated in succeeding ages as 
the great gods of the country '. At the same 
time, a notion equally prevailed, that the ear- 
liest king of Egypt was a man denominated 
Menes : and this man, during a period of exten- 
sive inundation, is said to have been preserved 
and to have been conveyed safe to land on the 
back of a crocodile'. 

' See Hor« Mosaic, book i. sect. i. chap. 3. chap. 4. $ XII. 
XIII. chap. 6. $ I. And Origin of Pagan Idol, passim. 

' Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 13. Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 157. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. v. p. 566. Jamb, de Myster. sect, 
vii. p. 151 • Porphyr. de antro nymph, p. 256. Plutarch, de 
laid. § 13, 14, 15. Herod. Hist lib. ii. c. 145. 

* Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 4. According to Diodorus, Menes 
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Now, if we put these two stories together,, we 
shall immediately perceive, that the^ Suiv and 
Menes must be the same person,, und that .the 
voyage of the former must be ideBtified with 
the voyage of the latter : whence, knowing ,the 
Egyptian humour of exprei^ing tli^gs by, hie- 
roglyphics, we should naturally ^onclud^j even 
if we had no direct proof, that the crocodile of 
Menes was the ship of the Sun. But w^ have 
no occasion merely to draw inferences, however 
probable : we are assured, .that thenSgyptlftns 
employed the same word. Campsa^ to d^gfite both 
en ark and a crocodile ; whence it i^ suffiei^tly 
manifest, that the aquatic cropodile was , used 
as the symbol of a ship*. The voyage then of 

was driven into the inundation ))y Ub dog9 while epgaged in 
hunting. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. BO. This however is but the 
same story told in the phraseology of the Mysteries. The 
dogs of the great deep W€re conspicuous portenite in the Or- 
gies, whether celebrated by tlie^ B^Lbylonians, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, or the Celts, Se^ Origin of P(^^ WoU boojc 
iii. chap. 6. § I1I.3« t , . . ^ 

* Herod. Hist, libt ii. 9. 69. Kaji^pa, fijKij. . Hesych. Lex« 
The two ideas of the ship and the crocodile were sometimes 
curiously blended together. The Egyptians, says Monifaucon, 
placed the image of the Sun in a ship, which was carried by a 
crocodile. It had fieven mariners in it : its prow was adorned 
with the sculptured similitude of a cat : the^ mast w(^s 4^oraied 
with a lien's head: and thfi external part hore^t^^ rpfi^ifiblance 
of a crocodile- Montf. Supplem., vol. ii. p. 230. To th^ same 
purpose speaks Eusebius ; omitting however some of the more 
minute particularsi But adding that this ship of *the Sun d^ 
noted the motion of the god in moisture : the tx^e meting of 
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the Suii and the voyage of Meiies^ each' the 
fabled earliest soy^reign of Egypt, was the 
same event : and it is described, as havi]^ tsken 
place ia this nethier world. . ' ' 

Let us next see, whether we can observe any 
traces of such. a voyage inscribed upon the 
sphere. With respect to this particular,' the 
Sun, which is declared by the Egyptiand'to 
have received the soul of the dead Ofeiris who 
himself (like Menes) sailed over the Waters in 

which, when stripped of its physiological Teil. is, that that 
fuicient prince, who was venerntedin the solar orb and who 
was decorated with the solar title, once moved in a ship 
through the element of water. *R\iov Ss trrifiaivovffi, ^ore fisv U 

avBpfawov tinfitfitiKOTOQ irXoiov, row TrXotow eici KpoKodeiXa KH^tvov, 
A^Xoi U TO fuv wXotopf Tfiv tv vyptit rivgcnv. Pr»p. Evan. lib. iii, 
c. 8. p, 69. Doubtless the person thiis repriesented is he, 
who is said by Diodorus to have been the earliest king of 
Egypt and to have been denominated Helius or the Sun» 

Up'iiiTov fuv^'rjiKiov ' paffiKevtTai fwv Kar^ Aiy wrov, ofiioyvfiov ovra rtf 
Mr'.fwpawfv atfvpi^ Died. Bybl. lib. i. p. 13. His mystic con- 
tort >va8 Sel«n^.or the Moon : . but by this Moon, of which the 
nayififnn, lunar crescent was the astiro^^oipical symbol, was 
meant that floating Moon or boat shaped like a lunette, in 
which the solar (Osiris was annually set afloat on the river 
Ocean "^of E^pt.' ' Htfnce Plutarch remarks : "BXiov de km 
tliKit^flv,.ovx^€ipfta€ii^f dWa trXiHotgy ox^llicLa^ xpi^^fJ^vovg, vepiirXap aet, 
^^H^.^ i^e ^s^^ ;§.i^v Tl^ crocodile .was also a symSol of 
Typhon : but.tbel(ea(|ing idesk is still the same. ' For Typhon 
was a personification of the sea : and the great God of the 
Gentiles was represented, sometimes sailing in a ship, and 
sometimes floating ^n the ocean ehher in the cup of the lotos 
'^r on the back of the great serpent Plut. de Isid. § 60, 
40, 32, 1* ^ 
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an ark, is fabled astronomically to be the pilot 
of the immense ship of the Universe : while the 
seven planets, viewed as members of the same 
celestial family, are given to him as subordinate 
mariners \ 

Thus it appears, that we have, first a voyage 
of a very ancient hero-god, performed in a ship 
with seven companions over the waters of a 
general deluge ; next a voyage of the Sun, per- 
formed also in a ship with the seven great gods 
upon the surface of that very ocean which flows 
round our habitable globe ; and lastly a voyage 
of the Sun, still performed in a ship with seven 
companions, but performed through the liquid 
fields of ether with the seven planets. 
• These several legends are manifestly con- 
nected. How then are we to understand them ? 
Shall we say, that no such voyage ever took 
place in this world, but that the allegorical 
voyage of the solar system has been brought 
down firom heaven to earth ? If thus we say, we 
shall agree indeed with Mr. Volney, but we 
shall directly contradict all historical testimony 
whether sacred or profane': yet so we must 
say, if we adopt the theory, that the deeds of 
the hero-gods were never performed upon earth, 
but that they truly relate to nothing more than 

' Martian. Capell. Satyric. lib. ii. p. 43* 
* Some extraordinary dbcoveries of Mr. Volnej may be 
seei^in his work entitled the Ruim. Notes, p. 282, 315, 316. 
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the revolutions of the celestial bodies. Shall 
we confess, that such a voyage was once accom^ 
plished here below? Then, unless we run di- 
rectly counter to the testimony of the Gentiles 
themselves; namely, that the man, who per- 
formed the voyage in this world, was thought 
to have been translated as a hero-god to the orb 
of the Sun: then we must allow, that the 
voyage of the man was the prototype of the 
voyage of the Sun ; that the Sun was said to 
have sailed in a ship, either over the ocean or 
on the sphere, became his supposed animating 
regent, the deified man, has thus literally sailed 
in a ship ; and, consequently, that an action, 
performed in this nether world, was inscribed 
upon the sphere, because the souls of the heroes 
were thought to be translated to the heavenly 
bodies. 

The proof seems to be already as complete, 
as can well be desired : for, if the Sun be the 
astronomical representative of the chief hero-god, 
which he is positively declared to be ; then the 
seven planetary companions of the Sun must, in 
the construction of the present fable, be the 
astronomical representatives of the seven mari- 
time associates of the chief herorgod, while the 
ship of the sphere answers to the ship which 
bore the man over the ocean. But it will re- 
ceive additional strength, if we bring into juxta- 
position the mythologic systems of Egypt and 
Hindbstan. . 
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. Though i Pagamsm^ itself be ultimately the 
same, wherever professed; yet, frOTi a ek>ser 
national intercourse^, the systems of some codn- 
tiMs will have a greater mutual affinity than 
the systems of otbo* countries. Now, through 
thp early .subjugation of Egypt, by the Indo- 
Scythie Shepherds,, we may naturally expect, 
that /Egypt and Hindostan will stand ver^ 
closely reiatied in point of theology : and this 
ip?e shall- find to be th6 case *. The Sun and the 
Sun*boru Mtutuoi theiatter country are evidently 
tMSun waSLtke Sun-^connected Menes of ^former 
ji^ountrfi : i • while the ^ Indian Jswara and Isi with 
tiieir: ship Argha seem palpably to be, the very 
Bame,^^ as the ^ Egyptian IsirU and i^f^ with their 
dsdfrArg9.i But the history of -M^u proves 
idm indisputably to bef the soriptural Noah*. * 
Therefore Menes, viewed as escaping from an 
intuttdation by nueans of tt^ symbolical crocodile 
Ota literal ark, i must be Noah likewise. -This 
ancient personage howievec is said to have43eeil 
both tnmslated ta the Suip and to have pro- 
e'eeAed from -thk Sun : and we>are assur^d^ that 
Iswara, like the Egyptian Isiris^ is. the Sun 
when viewed astronomically. But Iswara^ like 
the niam/Menu>( performs a. voyage over the de- 
lug6 in 1^ ship Arghar:^^aiid afk^rwards^ wjhen 
the ^waters abate, both he bnd his ship are tmns- 



-rt.r 



V SeQ Oxi^iD of Raga^ JdoU book vh .diap. 5. 

' See Hone Mosaic, book i. sect. i. chap. ^a^JYi. 

8 
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formed into doves '.' This tale stands selif-ex- 
plained. But the voyage of Iswara in his ship 
Argha is certainly the voyage of Isiris in hii^ 
ship Argo.. Therefore the voyage of Isiris is "a 
voyage performed over the same delug^, as tliat 
upon which Menu floated with seven compa- 
nions when a former world was destroyed by 
T*%ter. 

On the whole, nothing appears to ine niOYe 
evident, than that Hero-worship was the cause 
of Sabianism, though the two sprang up'almost 
synchrbhicially ; and, consequently, that poe- 
tical astronomy has inscribed 'upon the sphere 
the deeds of the hero-gods up6n earth. Of this 
we have an illustrious instance in the constella^' 
tion of that Arg6, which here belowl bore the 
solar demon-god and his seven companions iii 
safety over the great deep *. 

III. I have used the expression, that Hero-wor- 
ship was THE CAUSE 6f Sabianism : an expression, 

^ See Asiat Res. vol. t!. p. 528. and Hora Mosaie. book u 
sect. i. cbitp. 4'. § XII. 1. 

^ See Horae Mosaic, book i. sect. i. chap. 4. $ XIV. stud 
Origin of Pagan Idol, book iv. chap. 4. ^I. 2. Plutarch ex- 
pressly tells lis, that the Argo of the sphere 1$ the ship 9f 
Osiris : and his language clearly imports, that, in the judg. 
ibeni of the Egyptians, the ship D(ras not borrowed ifrbni the 
constellaftion, but that the constellation was arranged in 
memory and in honour of the 6lup. To vh^ov, 4 muXev^iy *EXXi|yffi 
Ap7M, rifff Otripi^o^ v««c tdioKov «rt rijiy KaTii<mpurjitvov, ov fiwcpay 
^p£<r0ai roff Upwvog km row KwdCf &P to fUv *Opoi;, rb $e lindo^ Upov, 
AtrfvirruM. vofitKovm. Pint, de Isid. § 22, 
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which of necessity implies the chronological pri- 
arity of Hero-worship ; for the cause must always 
precede the effect. Many, however, have held a 
directly opposite opinion ; and have contended, 
that Sabianism was more ancient than Hero- 
worship* Now, since the establishment of what 
I believe to be the truth will presently evince 
itself to be of no small importance to that main 
discussion, for which all these remarks on the 
theology of the Gentiles are only preparing the 
way ; the present time will afford a fit oppor- 
tunity for discussing the question before us. 

1 . My own argument, in favour of the priority 
of Hero-worship (which, as we shall soon find, is 
corroborated by the impossibility of rationally 
accounting for the rise of Ps^an Idolatey, if we 
give the precedence to Sabianism), is simply 
this. 

The gods of the Gentiles, as we are positively 
assured by those who had the best means of 
knowing, were certain dead men translated to 
heaven . But in what manner were they so 
translated ? The general voice of antiquity bears 
witness, that they were translated to the Sun 
and to the Planets and to the Stars and to the 
Constellations. Hence, as the chief, of these 
dead men (who received preeminent worship in 
the quality of the universal father) was thought 
to have taken his station in the orb of the Sun : 
so that glorious luminary, in consequence of its 
being esteemed his celestial vehicle^ was cpn- 



jtmcfiwly venemted ai tfte prt»eip£^ god of tb^ 
Qentiks* ; while tiie Hpst of H^ve^J^ ' o« sin\U«r 
grouttdB, vtceiYtd similtr said suitable honours. 
This notton waa of Ifte Yei?y Wgh^^t antiquity, 
and it prevailed in the West er^A to the last age 
^ idolatry i hut tsj3 MpD$,:ja which it was 
beld^ implies of necessityr that RiprP-l^orship 
^wwacferf Sahiafiisigt. When th^ $oul of the dei^ 
£ed Qeaar was feigned tQ 1^ trauslated tp a ^tari 
the star WW rerosed, laot i««»j3^ ^^ Mepend^^fy^, e/ 
but ie^aum if t^Mi^ ^^ mppmd v^h^ck jqf th^ mm 
god. The wwsHp the^rfore . of the flw» clearly 
p«i:c:bdx0 the wbmhip of the Star ; fojr the Q»e 
was, in truth, twe c aus^ of the Pthe?. 

Wha* ajJplies to tte ciafti»ii?atiw of Q^ar 
equally applies to tite e9»o»iaat|0R pf *l^ wore 
ancient hero-gods.. 

It was a prev^ling idea, Aat the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars, ' were not mere inert 
matter ; but that Jthey were beiugs, wise, intel- 
ligent, aud actuated by a divine spirit \ Posi- 
donius tells us, that the Steves supposed each ' 
Star to be the body of a deity : and Austin re- 
presents them as maintaining, that the Stars 
were all living creatures, and that they had all 
rational ^oute*. Tl^ %ame notion j^evailed 
among the Ph^ciaais: for I think it abuut- 
danlSy evident, that the intelHgent ovilbna^miir 

* Zen. ppwl $tobu 

» Pogid. ap«*dStob. Av^^k dp Cw, Pfi. Mb. iv. <?. U. 
VOL. I. s 
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mals/ which San^oniatho calls Zopheiendn or 
Overlookers of the heavens^ are ne other than tiie 
Stai«\ We find it abo among the ancient 
Babylonians : fot; in the Chaldfean Oracles, the 
great father is said to* have constituted a septe- 
nary of erratic living animals; which are the 
deven Worlds or^ seven Planets '. From- the 
Gentiles, most probably during the time of the 
captivity, these speculations passed even to the 
Jews *. Philo calls the Stars divine images : and, 
in what sense he calls them so, appears from 
his also denominating them incorruptible andim-- 
mortal souls \ ' So likewise Maimonides declares, 
that the Stars and Spheres are every one of 
them animated; being endued with life, and 
knowledge,, and understanding *. 

* Euseb. Praep. Evan, lik i., c. 10* 

' Fran. Patric* Orac. Zorpast. tit. Ovpavoc* p« 44. 

' Tie BAbbioa were •^probably the more incliDed to adopt 
such speculatioM from so'tne perverse exposition of Job 
xxxviii. 7. When the moming^tars sang together » ani all the 
eons of God ehmUedfomjot^. 

^ PUL de, opif. mundi PhiU de soma. 

* Jesude Hattorv c. iii. i 9. apud Cudw. Intell. Syst. p. 
471. Of all the sacred writers, none delig^hts so much in 
allusions to the mythology of the Gentiles as the prophet 
Isaiah. Hence we find htoi referring, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, to the xrery ancient doctrinieji . that the souls of^ 
loBI^, «mL ktsoes and illustrious men .were, translated after 
ditath to the stars; in consequence of which translation, the 
stars themselves came to be viewed as animated intelligences. 
The defunct king of Babylon, in the usual stram of demooo- 
htrous adulation, had been placed, like the Cesar of a later 

6 w . . ^ 
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The heavenly bodies then were plainly vene- 
rated, not as fliere inert matter, but as instinct 

age, in the brilliant morning star. To this circumstance 
Isaiah refers in a strain of bitter triumph, while describing 
with wonderful energy the unhonoured descent of the disem-^ 
bodied roy?! soul to the realms of Hades. How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O lueifer, $on of the morning ! How art 
thou cut down tp the ground, thou which didst weaken the 
nations! For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend 
into heaven, I wilt exalt m^ throne above the stars of God: 
I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation^ in the 
sides of the north : I will ascend above the heights of the 
elifuds : I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shall bt 
brought down to Hades, to the sides of the pit. Isaiah xiv. 
1^^— 16. By the mount of the congregation in the sides of 
the north, is meant the Paradisiacal mount of the ark in 
northern Armenia, the prototype of the Greek Olympus, the 
Indian Meru, and the Gothic Ida. Of thb sacred mount, 
the Babylonian temple-tower of Belus, fashioned with itiji 
eight gradually diminishing stages upon the exact fabulous 
model of the holy mount Meru or Ida-Vratta, was a local 
transcript: and, in the sacellum upon its summit, the apo. 
theosis of the departed monarch had most probaMy been 
tselebrated. It was from this same mythologic principle, if 
I mistake not, that the host of heaven was employed in the 
language of hieroglyphics, and thence also in the language of 
figured prophecy, to denote kings and princes tfnd grandees. 
The matter is very curiously and accurately set forth by 
Horapolio. A<n*iyp, irap' Aiyvirnoic, ypafofiivoc, v&rt /*€v Btovffti^ 
puiip€i, vort.h ypvxrit^ avOpiavfi ap^tvog. Among the Ej^pHans, 
a star, when depicted, means, one while a god^ another while 
the soul of a masculine human being. Horapoll. Hierog. lib. 
ii. ^ 1. Thf soul of the masculine hero, when canonized, was 
thought to occupy a star as its future vehicle : hence a star 
was naturally made the hieroglyphic of a demon^god or of a 
masculine soul. 

s2 
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with living souls. Hence tnt CA^van of tbeir 
receiving worship was doubtless their supposed 
animation. Had they not b^en deemed thu9 
animated, they would mever have been adored 
at all. The question therefore is, who or what 
were thode intelligent souls, which were thought 
to preside over their several orbs ? 

Now the plain reason, why thfe heavenly 
Ibodies were thus deemed living intelligences, 
was their supppsed union with the souls of 
deceased heroes: and, as the Sun was the 
brightest of those bodies, it was naturally 
thought the peculiar residence of the parent 
slnd chief of the hero-gods. This opinion was 
strenuously held by the Platonists of the Alexr 
andrian school. All the superior gods, by ^ 
mystic theocraskt, they equally esteemed the 
Sun t while they imagined the inferior gods to 
be deified heroes, whose souls dwelt in the 
bodies of the stars *. In this doctrine they axe 
fully supported by the whole tenor of ancient 
mythology. The Egyptian priests, as we learn 
froni Plutarch, taught expressly, that all their 
jprincipal deities were once mere men ; but 
that, after they died, their souls migrated into 
some one or other of the heaveinly bodies, and 
became the genii or animating spirits of their 
new celestial mansions*. In a similar manner, 

> Plot Ennead. ii. lib. 9. 
* Plut. de Isid. « 21. 
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• we are told by Saiichoniathg, that Ilus or Cro-? 
nus wp^ <>nce a mail, tbatJiewras deified by the 
Phenipians after his deM:h, aod that his soul was 
believed to have pasi^ed into the Planet which 
bears lis aame*. So agaia, among the Hin- . 
doo3 (to say nothing of the solar Menu himself), 
th^ jieven Bishis, who were.preserved in Mxt aric 
with SMyavr^ta, m>w animate the seven Staa® 
pf tbe ^eat Bear ; while lihe souls of their wwes 
jshme conspicuously in the: i^^des \ These 

. were the gods, whom the Latins called Deastri, 
because their residence was in die Stars. They ' 
iwere thought to hav§ been oitK^ illustrious men: 
but it wa$^ siipposed, that dieir souls after death, 
.mounted to the ConstieUatipos as a rewa/d. of 
iheir exalted virtue. - . 

Do we ask Iheb, why the heaveidy bodies 

. mexe veneijtted? The answer is dear: they 
were Teilei!a.ted,.not independently^ but ^ecau^e * 

' they were tAofig/it to be ammated by the s0Uls of tkp^ 
defunct kero-gods.. If then this imaginar'y anima-^ 
lion wiys THE CAUSE of their receiving" divine* 
honours, the worship of ihe, hero-gods mu^, < 
;cieariy -have ^^ri^c^edep the worship of tli^ir, 
onei^efinert vehicles ^ heavenly- bodies. 

Yet, whiie I thus give the priority to Hero- 

', wiMTship, I am ^ar from* view mg the question as 

it has cptomonly been vieWed. ^he dispute is 

^ Euseb. Pceep. Evan. lib. i. €• 10. 

^ Asiat. kes. yol. ix. p. 83, 85. Moor's.Hind. Panth. p. 86. 
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usually conducted, as if it were only by the 
gradual lapse of time that Hero-worship and Sa- 
bianism became blended together ; the one be- 
ing kmg prior to the other, whichever of the two 
ought to be deemed the most ancient. But 
this is ^ mistake. The uniformity of Paganism 
in things arbitrary, wheresoever it may be the 
established religion, proves it to have been 
excogitated when all mankind were united in a 
single community : for on no other ground can 
we satisfactorily account for this striking uni- 
formity, whether India or Egypt or Greece or 
Italy or Britain or Scythia or America be the 
country where it prevails. Such being the 
case. Hero-worship and Sabianism must have 
been blended into one systenr previous to the 
dispersion from Babel : anrf consequently the 
two, whether separated or united, must have 
been in existence before that era. Hence, which- 
ever may, be the more ancient superstition, it 
cannot very long hwe preceded the other'. 

2. The old Phei^cian writer Sanchoniatho 
has, however, been sometimes adduced to prove 
\>y direct evidence, that the worship of the 
heavenly bpdies was prion to the worship of 
heroetf : because *he. states, that Genus and Ge- 
' nea, who* stand iM his second generation of men, * 
adored the 'Sun as the only lord of heaven ; 

^ See Origin of Fagan Idol. Preface and book i. chap. 1. 
f IV. 
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while Chrysor, whom he identifies with Pirtha 
or Hephestus and who stands in the sevepth 
generation, is said to be the first person who 
was revered after his death as a god. JJere, it 
is contended, we have direct pagan evidence as 
to the priority of Sabianfsm. 

(1.) On this I would remark, that, even if we 
admit the evidenee to be valid, it is perfectly 
irrelevspit to the point under litigation. . 
• The dispute respects, not antediluvian^ but 
postdiluvian, idolatry : and the real question is^i 
whether the children of Noah, when they apostatised 
from orthodoq? PatriarGhism, lapsed ^.st into Sabir 
amsm or into Hero-worship: , * • 

Now, though Sfgichoniutho does not ex- 
pressly mention the flood, apd theu^h there is 
some degree of confusion in the arrangement of 
hid generations : yet, siftoer we &ndlow down in 
the genealogy certain abL^cter^ i^rhoare plainly 
Noah and Hani dnd Qanaan, we may be sure 
that the ^earlier . aleps*; ia that, genealogy must 
needs he antediluvian, ^eh* therefore is plainly . 
the case with the ^seeond generation, where he 
plaoM the rise of dabiani^m. . It is th6 genera* 
tion of Cain and- Abel and Selli: for it is the 
generation, next ]to that of .the first man and 
i/vl^iiian. Heoee, whether Saadbhoniafho be right, 
or M^ong in his assertion, he speaks- altogetl^r 
.of the rise, not of postdiluvian, but of antediluvian, 
Sabianism^ His statement, consequently, does 
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6ot b^ar in the elighte^ degfee upon the nmtter 
ki hadd. ' ^ 

(2.) Btit> While hk lai^^senkA rektire to the 
origin of Sabianism «s tiiun palpably irrelevant^ 
iioHiing dui*be mot^ dear^ wten *w>e descend 
lower in the genealo^> t)ia^ that he makes 
pcfstd&luinan Hero-Worfilup|vw8cfeand (exactly as 
I hate myself st^ed th^ matter) be in ffact xhx 
CAUSE of^<^»t;i^^*8abiaiiftsin. 

Vie^^d <af^^ different aspects^ Noah cer- 
tsdnly appears in the table uiore than once; 
al^ this ectef^sion tnainly springs from the chr-* 
c«iWstaf>te 49f his having BCistained the tvro^fohl 
character of an antediluvian and a pofttdihivimi : 
as the Pheftkians however were )a colony of 
Indo^tScythisetis, t am k^ked to thinks that the 
geiiealogteal ^yistem ^f Hindt^stan will throw 
k^sttit Ifght on Ailtt *ret»mied- by Santfaoikssthx) '. . 

Accdldkig ^ d^ jgi|idb0ii> l^ere iwiere i9ev«tt 
pt^eValMenui^^ tbe<il^t^f whom, deaxmiiiurted 
A^ add «tyled^/i^ Ml ^ the Seif^^mmtent, is 
aMbtibt^dly the de«i^rd .Aiiam; idiile the 
8f#vehth, wh6 txi^fstmcts a iaa^« <»hip Had wiM^ 
peribfitt^ in ft the eWli«M teborded ^ay$lge^^et 
Vke ih>n«Brs of aii^wii^^iiMrsal tdelnge, is ^Mrediy 
this sfc^riptm^l*]!^}^^ Olci^y analogotts to thB 
il«veh Bt^t^s «L¥6 41^ '4^«t^ prhttml'^ne»atiM(a 
^ 1%6nidi^ mftlHAogy. ^%^ «F$t glm^ffirtion 
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oomprehends the two earliest mortals^ Pnaogo* 
mm and Erni^ as their names are expressed by 
the Greek translator of Sanchoniatho ; df which 
namte, Frotogonus is a literal version of the 
Sanscrit title Adm foome hy Menu-Swayam- 
hhnva: and the seventh generation is that of a 
faiftotis mechanic^ denominated Chrysor; whom 
Sancfaomatho identifies with Hephestus or Vul- 
can, who was the first of all men that mailed 
over the sea, and who after his death was the 
first thsrt: was wcarshipped as a heror^gK>d imder 
the name of Dmmckms or Skus-WchiMJis or The 
divme engineer. This ideatical person was Tene- 
rated by the Egyptiiaius, who at an early period 
were conqtiered by the Phenician or Indo- 
Scythic Shepheids, as the oldest of their 
eight great gods whom tbey represented ^sailmg 
together in a ^lip : and Hierecydes informs as, 
that he espoused Cabira the danghter of Ocew, 
by whom he became the parent of the three 
Gabiri and the three Cabica^ '. But 1^ Cabiri 
are said by Sanohoniatho to jhave been the chil-^ 
dren of ^Sydyk or iktb Just JV^on : and he asB^ts, 
thait tbey wisre the builders of the first ^p, 
and that dhey aconsecrited mA ^erytus the re- 

^ 0«jg;iii tof Pvgfaa Sibl. bodt vi .chap* Gu jHevod. Hist. lib. 
iL c. M^. lib. ill. c. a?^ Jlamli. de Mj^uter. se^ v&m e. a* 
Porph. apud Euseb. Prsep. Evan. lib. iii. c. 11. Hermif). apud 
Marcellin. lib. pixii. c. 15. Porph. de ant. n^^mpb. p. 256. 
Pherec. apud 'Stra'b.^eog. lib. x. p. 472. Hesych. Lex. Pan 
aiild HcphestiuB ^fi^ere ^he wine person under differept names. 
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maibs of the sea. Chrysor then and Sydyk 
must be the same person under different names: 
and that person must evidently, I think, be no 
other than the Indian Menu-Satyavrata and the 
scriptural Noah. The same great patriarch 
appears again in Sanchoniatho's genealogy un- 
der the appellations of Agruems and Bus and 
DagoHi each of whom is said to have lived a 
inan upon earth and to have been worshipped as 
a god after his death. 

, As Sanchoniatho thea asserts, that Chrysor 
or the seventh Menu or Noah was the first dei- 
fied mortal ; and since he ,is here speaking of 
the rise of postdiluvian idolatry : he certainly 
make^ postdiluvian idolatry commence with Hero^ 
worship in the person of Noah. For, whatever 
may have been the nature of antediluvian idol- 
atry; we are sure, that, immediatdy after the 
flood, there was no religion in the world save 
the genuine patriarchal worship of Jehovah. 

Having thus declared Noah or Chrysor to be 
the first deified mortal, Sanchoniatho goes on 
to state, how the several members of the Sydy-. 
kian or Ilian or Noetic femily were all after 
their death exalted to the rank of herorgods ; 
clearly and very accurately representing such 
superstition as the earliest idolatry which Was ; 
established among the descendants of Noah or 
Sydyk or Ilus. 

We have now seen the rise of postdiluvian 
Hero-worship, while as yet nothing is said re- 
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lative to its connection with Sabianism. Biit, 
if we advance a little further in the narrative, 
we shall soon find, that this latter also makes 
its appearance: and that too, in the very same 
order y and after the very same mode, and in the 
very same connection, as I have supposed and 
maintained. 

According to Sanchoniatho ; who (be it ob- 
served) was no speculative theorist, but \^ho 
wrote his narrative from the sacred records 
attributed to Thoth and the Cabiri and carefully 
preserved in his native town Berytus : accord- 
ing to Saiichoniatho, these deified mortals were 
FIRST worshipped simply; but afterward the 
adoration of them was connected with astronomy, 
and then commenced the postdiluvian veneration 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Now the mode oi this connection most as- 
suredly implies the priority of Hero-worship. 
Ilus or Cronus, we are told, though truly a 
man, was worshipped as a god : here we have 
naked Demonolatry. But, after his death, he 
was thought to be translated to the planet 
whidi from one of his titles is still denominated 
Saturn; qnd henceforth he was venerated as the 
regent of that planet, while the planet itself was 
viewed as his sidereal body or as his celestial 
residence : here we have Demonolatry expanding 
into Sabianism. 

Such is the statement of these early matters, 
which is given us by Sanchoniatho : and, from 
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the evidence 9ffordBd by this statemeut, it is 
perfectly clear, that the heavenly bodies were 
xiot adored by \be postdiluvians independently 
aad ab^ractedfyf but complcj^fy as the vehicles or 
tnansiom (^ the beat^d k^o-gods* Wl^nce it 
will follow, that, if they borrowjbo their divi- 
nity from the divinity of the hero-god$ ; or, iiji 
other wordis, if they W^^e i^Fprshipped because 
the souls of the faero^^ods were thought to be 
tnuQslated to them : postdiliman Hero-worship 
must have been peiop. U^ post4iluviaffi Sabi^a* 
ism^ just as the oause must be peior to the 
efifectp 

It is worthy of nemaf k (thpij^ I Jwv^ already 
had occaaion to notke th» cii?{mms|l;anpe), that 
the Egyptian*, a<JCordi»g to Pluta^cd^t, vrer^e 
exactly in the same story« Thiey yeupr^lt^ the 
Host of Heaven, B^CAfJs]: the ^soji^ of their 
he]:v>-.gods were supposed to be tr^^sl^ted ^iSkex 
death to the S?n aiftd the Moon a»d the Stars'. 

' Plvt. de Isid* $ 2X. I sihajl give the origin^ p^ss^ige^ 
on account of its importance and remarkable precision. . 
Ov novo$f dt rovrov (sdl. ^hnptSoc^ 6i Upue "Xtyownv^ <tXX« km twv 

Totg KturOcm Kc^ovra k<u Otpairtvitr^eUi rag Se yffvxag <v ovpavt^ Xa/^wmv 
a^TpCLt KOI KakEurOeu Kwa guv rtiv IfftSog v^' *E>Xtiv<a^, vtr Xi- 

PlMArch is indeed very VQwiHing l^imsdf to admit this d^ 
triaei lest it sbonM sanctiaa the bold declaratioDs of Euheme- 
rus that the gods of the Gentiles were merely successful ge- 
nerals and admirals and kings, and should thus introduce 
^at atheism which the pagans were wont to ascribe to the 
««ily Clirittiatts : 4>«t«till lie honestly {vves the doetriiie»«s 
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Nothflig, in short, can be more explicit, than 
the declaration of Sanchoniatho himself relative 
to the earliest postdiluvian idolatry. It con- 
[ftidted, he assured us, in the wotship of deified 
men, who for the most part were remarkable 
rather foi their vices than for their virtues : 
an afisertioii stricJtly tfue, as relating to Ham 
and Canaati and Gu$h and Nimrod \ 

it t^ad set foHh by tbe Egypttaa priestbood. Now, that it 
wlM in truth th«if establisbed doctrine, b abandaatly plain 
from the fact recorded by hint, that the iohabitaotB of the 
Thebab were exempted from the geoeral contribution levied 
for the maintenance of the sacred animals, on the express 
ground, that the]^ would allow no mortal man to be a god ; 
venei^ting him only, as unpirodtkced and immortal, whom they 
denominated Cnepk. M^miv^ h fiii iiSovai tovt Oiifidiia Korot- 
Kbtnrrtie, its Oyiyrov $$ov oifSeva vbfuZ^praty oXXic ^ KaXtnttny avm 
"Kivri^f aytwuTW ovra cat aBavarov. $ 21. Unless the Egyp- 
tians in general had esteemed their gods to be deified mortals, 
the inhabitants of the iThebais could not have objected to 
their doctrine, nor could they hav% reasonably claimed to be 
exempt from contributing to the maiateuanee of the sacred 
animals. These animals were all viewed, as incarnations or 
avatars of the hero-gods : the bull, of Osiris ; the ram, of 
Ammon ; the goat, of Mendes ; the fish, of Athar or Genus ; 
the ibis, of Thoth. Hence those, who rejected the divinity 
of the hero-gods, consistently refused also to venerate their 
bestial repiesentatives. 

> *0 U ifpoUtv, a rov ciri nawtmv ^0¥^ ^Si fitiv rac tar* spavavt 
ONHTOYS AE ANAPAS KAI ITfNAIKAS, ftSe rw rpoww offremCf 
2t8C Si' aptriiv aXiov eivai airodtKa<r9ai ti l^riKufKu Ttjc ^tXotro^Cy 
fstP^TtfTot h itlu isoyfinpia^ a«'d<r9C Mocuti/ triptpefikfifuvus Bek' 
Xoyfi. Kai fiaprvpu Si thtsc avrsc tiotiv^s ctym, rffC tiffin koi wv 
BeoQ trapa rdiQ watri vivofAKT/uvag Kara n rae iroXac jcat rac XPfpOQ. 

Eusei), Prmp. Evan. Kb. i, c. 10, p. 20. 
7 
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3. What then shall We say^ aij to the assertion 
of Sanchoniatho respecting the very early rise 
of Sabianism among the antediluvians? For, whe- 
ther he be warranted or not in making such aa 
assertion, he doubtless represents Sabianism as 
the earliest form of antediluvian idolatry. 

His account of the matter is this. In the 
second generation, during a time of great 
drought. Genus and Genea, who (as Bishop 
Cumberland well observes) seem to be Cain and 
Caina expressed Hellenistically, stretched forth 
their hands to heaven in adoration of the Sun ; 
for they judged him to be Beel-Samin or the 
lord of the heavens. Afterward, in the fifth 
generation, two pillars were consecrated to the 
elements of Fire and Wind. And at length, 
when the authors of this idolatry were dead, 
isimilar pillars with trunks of trees were dedi-^ 
cated to them, and their memory was preserved 
by anniversary feasts. 

Here, no doubt, Sabianism is made to precede 
Demonolatry : and the tradition of the Jews, 
as set forth by Maimonides, is not very dissi- 
milar. 

In the days of Enos the son of Seth, says he^ 
men fell into grievous errors : and even Enos hintr 
self partook of their infatuation. Their language 
was, that. Since God had placed on high the hea^ 
venly bodies and used them as his ministers , it was 
evidently his will, that they should receive from, men 
the same veneration as the servants of a great prince 
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justly clmmfrom the skbfect muititude. Impressed 
with this notion, they began to build temples to the 
Stars, to sacrifice to them, and to worship them; in 
the vain ea^ctation, that they should please the 
Creator of all things. Atjirst indeed, they did not 
suppose the Stars to be the only deities; but adored, 
in conjunction with them, the Lard God. Omnipotent. 
In process of time however, that great and venerable 
name was totally forgotten : and the whole human 
race retained no other religion than the idolatrous 
worship of the Host of Heaven '. 

(1.) This statement of Maimonides is plainly 
founded upon a text in Genesis^ which, as it 
stands in our English version, conveys to the 
mind no very satisfactory information. 

And to Seth, to him also, there was bom a son; 
and he called his name Enos : then began men to 
call upon the nameofthe Lord *. 

It may well seem not a little strange, that 
there should be no worship of Jehovah until the 
birth of Enos ; and, what is still worse, we have 
a direct contradiction to a former part of the 
sacred history, which describes the oflfering up 
of a solemn sacrifice to God by Cain and Abel : 
. but both the marvel and the contradiction exi§t 
only in our common translation. Maimoni4es 
r^^htly drew firom this text a directly opposite 
x^onchision : he learned from it, not that men 

^ Maimon. cle Idol, cited in Dissert, on the Cabiri. toI. 1. 
p. 10. 
. • Gen. iv. 26. 
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b^an in the daps of Ends to caU tqm the name of 
the Lord, but that in the days of Ems mmfcU into, 
griewms errors. Hence he must hare rendered 
the passage, as it certainly oi^^t to be rendered; 
7%€n there teas pollution in calli^ upon the name of 
Jekooah : that is to say. Mm called ^qnm Jehovah 
after a corrtxpt or apostatical fnan»m\ This pol- 
lution Maimonides supposed to consist in worr 
shipping the heavenly bodies conjunctively with 
God : but Scripture is silent, as to its precise 
modification ; the inspired writer simply teaches 
us, that there was pollution of some description 
or other in calling upon the name of Jel3K>yah 
which then commenced. Such being the case, 
we can only learn the precise nature of the pol? 
lution by inquiring into the nature of Cain*s 
apostasy. Whether the antediluvi^ms did or 
did not worship the heavenly bodies, w® are no 
Where positively told in Scripture ; though both 
the Phenician and the Hebrew tradition teaches 
us, that they did. 

(2.) Now, as I have already stated and as I 
shall hereafter shew Hiore at large, the apostasy 
of Cain, with which the antedihrvians were by 
degrees universally tainted, consisted in a re- 
jection of the atonement through the piedicted 
bruising or sacrificial devotement of the womcm's 
seed : and this speedily led to every evfl imagi* 
nation of the thoughts of man's heart \ Having 

* See above book i. chap. !• § 1. 1. and below book i. chap. 
7* See also Horse Mosaic, book ii. sect. iii. «bap. 2. 5 I* ^* 
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in the pride of their high speculations rejected 
the merciful counsel of God, Cain and his imi- 
tators were judicially given up to the blindness 
of a corrupt mind, so that they should believe 
their own lie however preposterous. 

The substance of this lie, when the traditions 
respecting the nature of antediluvian idolatry 
are considered, I take to have been a certain 
unhallowed philosophizing on the nature of God, 
which at length introduced a system of rank 
Materialism. Jehovah was pronounced to be a 
pantheus : and all things were determined to be 
only parts of the varied Deity. A God without 
any atonement was propounded as the rational 
object of philosophic devotion: and that God 
was plausibly viewed, as existing through uni- 
versal nature, as manifesting himself under a 
thousand diflFerent forms, and as perpetually 
meeting: either the eye or the touch in this or in 
that modification. 

From such a theory would of course result 
the worship both of the heavenly bodies and of 
the elements ; not however as distinct gods pre- 
siding over the frame of nature, but as members 
and /?«r^^ of the infinitely diversified pantheus. 
' If such then were the theologic system of the 
antediluvians after their rejection of the atone- 
ment (and I think we may gather, that some- 
thing not very dissimilar to it prevailed among 
them) ; we shall at once see the force and the 
import of the remark, that in the days of Eno$ 

VOL. I. T 
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there was pollution in calling upon the name ofJeho- 
vah. Under the plea of a refined and philoso- 
phical worship, which professedly struck at the 
very object of the Patriarchal Dispensation,, his 
holy name was ascribed to his own mere handy-f 
work:* and, in thus worshipping the creatute as 
identified with the Creator, while the revelation 
of the Creator himself was daringly icf ected, a 
gross pollution took place in the invocation of 
his name. 

I will venture to add, that in this manner alone 
could the worship of the heavenly bodies spring 
up BEFORE Hero-worship in a society, which 
had not previously lost all knowledge of the true God* 
The naked worship of the Sun and Moon and 
Stars, that is to say, the worship of them as proper 
ffnd distinct deities, can never have been earlier 
than Hero-worship, unless mankind had first lost 
the knowledge of the trtie God and had sunk into the 
gross ignorance of absolute barbarism. But the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, on the principles 
of the Material system, is not (be it observed) 
proper Sabianism: for, in the first place, they 
are not, pn the principles of that system, wor- 
shipped exclusively but only conjunctively 
with the whole frame of nature; and, in the 
second place, still on the principles of the Ma- 
terial system, they are not worshipped as sepa- 
rate gods but as the varied members or por- 
tions of the supposed one true God. The 
materialized worship of them may therefore have 
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easily sprung &om^ mhdA Moses describes as^ a 
polluted mode of mvocating Jehovdi : but, if 
the Sabian or ewcbmve worship of them were the 
j^ABiriEso* idolatry, it is impossible m the very 
nature erf things, lliat it could have sprung, 
(Urect aqd vMho&t aany interven^on qf barbartms 
ignorance, from the patriarchal worship of the 
One Supreme Being. ]^ankind musit have lost 
all knowledge of ti^e time God, before they could 
«^ plunge into Sabianism. 

4» Of &e itrulli^ of this last ipoeition Bidliop 
Warburtori wus quite a^ie^re. Hence, a» he 
pronounces Sabianism to have been the most 
attcient .form of postdilu^iiEbn idolatry ; we ^fipd 
him. cdnduc ting jnankind to it, through /^hat is 
assuredly the only possible^no^dium of approach t 
that ifi^ to say» >Mrof^ the m^ium if such .gross 
previous barbarism OA^iundd^ hmvecauaed a total io^ 
tf the knowledge yqf^e^mefrmeiGod. 

Fully convinced however as I am^ that Hero-* 
woitehip i^^as thfe >fiirst step from' postdiluvian 
Patriarqhisrn into postdiluvian idolatry, and tha* 
the common notion^of ^e higher antiqrtity of 
Sabianism is a mere vulgar error even tbpugh 
advpoated by such a man asvBfehop Wapbii^tctti; 
I shall yet, for the more complete discussion of 
the\snbjeet, exhibit a system regulariy.dMwn 
out^ ini which the priority is^ given to Sabianism: 
|hat so the utter untemibility of that qpinfon 
may the ittore distin(!itly appear. The jsQF^tem^ 

T 2 
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which I select, is that of no ordinary man ; for 
it is the system of the great prelate, whom I 
have just mentioned. If therefore the difficult 
ties, which attend it, cannot be surmounted by 
the master-hand of a Warburton ; we .may be 
tolerably sure, that the exertidns of ady inferior 
retainer will only bevso much lost labour. 
' The early descendants of Noahy says &e bishop^' 
soon lost the revealed knowledge of their Creator; 
which, though indeed, revived by an extraorAnary 
dispensation of Providence, was however confined 
within the gates of a single fanUfy : while the rest of 
mankind, partly by too great a confidence in that 
unfaithful guardian of truth Tradition, and partly 
by too little attention to the better instructor Reason, 
fell into the most sen&ekss idolatries. 

For, living at first scattered abroad in indepen- 
dent tribes, their gross untutored minds could rise no 
higher than to the sensible causes of good and evil; 
the most considerable of which being the elements and 
heavenly bodies, they became the first o^ect qf their 
worship and veneration. And, having experienced 
them to be, sometimes ttie authors of health and 
plenty, and sometimes again of pestilence and famine, 
they from thence began to entertain an opinion of good 
<md evil demons. 

But, being now collected into bodies and formed 
into communities^, the sudden supptial of all the wants 
of life, which followed, was so sensibly understood, 
that mistaken gratitude took another channel, and 
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turned as strongly on their deceased lawgivers, the 
generous procurers of this their improved condition; 
wham they soon venerated and e Jilted into gods. 

But, as civil life introduced and encouraged the 
culture of the mind as well as of the body, J>oth4he 
^rst and second mode of worship were, from their 
manifest absurdities, in danger of falling under the 
popular contempt. To prevent this mischief, the 
legidator diverted the steady attention to either ^ by 
confounding them together, making Elementary and 
Hero-worship representative of one another, and then 
laying on a new cover over both by the invention of a 
third species of idolatry symbdical of the other two. 
But a further account of this matter, and how the 
two original and simple forms prodtuxd thai more 
monstrous compound; in which, first of all brutis, 
und then stocks and stones, were tvorshipped: frOfn 
what accidents of error, from what contrivances^ 
fraud, these prodigies arose ; which have since given 
so much esercise to the learned: all this is without 
the limits of the present discourse '. Let it st^ce to 
observe, that St, Paul hath not aggravated the case, 
where, in his epistle to the Romans, he says: thdt 
the gentile world had changed the ghry of the incor^ 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and to four-footed beasts, and to 
creeping things*. , 

' S«e Div« Leg. book iv.- 

^ Sermops. voK ix* semi. V. p. 07, ^%. 
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(L) Witlt eVwy inriiei, whp eadeasffotxts to 
elucidate the theology of the Gentiles^ one gran4 
point OMist aliirtfjrs b6 to acanmt seOiifaetanh/ for 
it^ FiROT arigmUim» 

Tbe bar6 fikct of i>^ esUtence is is^Btrovertible: 
the bare fact Uke^tse^ th^t the primmal tnhabk^ 
€M9 (jf the iH&rid during ^ certain ind^nite period 
after, th^ deluge were smmd worshippers ^ the alone 
tfue God, is equsdly inconti'ovartible^ with aU 
those mho admit the authority of revelation^ 
The question therefore is, hom idolatry at all 
^ang up among a rate cf fmthftd worshippers, 
when U was impossible that they should be tainted by 
the contagim cf bad e3oampk. 

Tim difficulty was fifelt by Bishop Warlmrtcm 
in cointhoti with others r aiad, as Sabianisiri was, 
ac(K)rding to his theory, the iitost aincient tisiodi* 
ficatijEm of postdiluviafi idolatty, he found it 
neiDes^^ to ftccot^int for its (j^ination Among ti 
racie of meti, who had ec^ssedly bei^ tranied 
up i|ot the worship of Jehovah, 6nd who hid 
beep taught that the ratidus Ke&vienly bodies 
wjere but the work of hid hands. How then 
does he so|ve the problem of such fhm ever 
j9E&iN]ffiNG^ to adaare the Sun and the Moon and the 
Phmeti md the S^rs^ whdn this peCuUdr form ^ 
idolatry no where presented itself to ihdr ey^ in 
actual ej^istence? By what process of the human 
mind was it, that the \vorship of the Host of 
Heaven eitter Buperi§eded, or was superadded 
to, the worship of Jehovah? 

8 
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The bishop contends, that the tarhf ^sceri^ 
dants of Noah soon lost the revealed kmmledge of 
their Creator, which was not recovered until the 
call of Abraham': and he farther contends, 
that, when they were dispersed over the face of 
the earth, they universally degenerated into the 
brutal stupidity of the savage state. This bar* 
barism, the knowledge of the true God being 
now obliterated, prepared the way for the rise 
of idolatry : and, as the heavenly bodies could 
be seen, and as their benefits could be felt, the 
Sun and the Celestial Host would naturally be 

* It is somewhat curious, that, by a careless writer who 
has evidently never studied the subject, I should have been 
strangely misrepresented, as adrocating, in my Origin ^ 
Pi^en Idolatry, this identical opinion of Bishop Warburton: 
when the very mode, in which 1 account for the origination of 
Hero-worship, is built upon the directly opposite theory, that 
Hero-worship was engrafted upon the adoration of the tbitq 
Qod; which adoration of the tkue God long remained, 
though under a corrupt modification. See Origin of Pag* 
Idol, book vL chap. 6. The notion, that mankinds should 
SUDDENLY lose all knowledge of Jehovah, and that they 
should agree to worship deified mortals sxclusiybly and 
IN HIS ROOM, is truly a very Hngular notion, as it has 
rightly enough been denominated by this person : but, since 
it has never been advanced by myself, and since my whole 
hypothesis requires the admission of the directly opposite 
opinion ; I am of course no way answerable for its singularUy» 
Aftbrward indeed, and through lapsb of Tim e, the 
knowledge of the true God was lost among the Gentfles : hut 
it is plainly impossiUe, that it should have been AMlbV^Thy 
lost in the^r«f instance. 
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the FIRST deities of savage ignorance. To 
the^e, on the same grounds^ would be added 
the Elements : and, as such objects would pre- 
sent themselves under an exactly similar aspect 
to the dispersed tribes wherever they might be 
established, Sabianism and the worship of the 
Elements would be the oldest idolatry in every 
part of the world '. 

^ In another place, the biithop, not quite consistentiy, 
styles this imagined savage state a state of nature : and, from 
the inconveniences which men felt while existing in it, he 
deduces the origin of civil government. See Div. Leg. book i. 
sect 2. His theory does not seem to me to rest upon evi- 
dence. To call a savage state a state of nature is indeed to 
speak the language of pagan speculatists, but it is not to 
speak the language of Scripture. According to Holy Writ 
(and from this source alone can we learn, with any certainty, 
the transactions of the 6rst ages), man^s state of nature was 
not a savage, but a regularly social, state. Society therefore, 
if we speak of its origin in genaraH terms (as the bbhop does) 
and not in partieuiar terms (as it may have haply com* 
menced in this country or in that country), did not spring 
from the necessities of savage Ufe ; which of course impUes 
the absurd position, that God first created men brntid sa« 
▼ages, and that by degrees they licked themselves into social 
order and decency : but it was coeval with the existence <^ 
the first family, and may well be supposed to have been 
orduned by God himself. Springing then as it did from the 
constitution of a single family, it assumed what has been 
called the patriarchal form : and thb form it retained univer- 
sally after die deluge, until the regular patriarchal succession 
was broken in upon by the military violence of Nimrod. After 
the dispersion, the old form was in various instances retained, 
as we may see in the early history of the Hebrew patriarchs : 
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I readily allow, that such conclusions are very 
justly drawn from such premises ; and they are 
in fact the <w/^ premises, from which such con- 
clusions can be drawn : for, though Hero-wor- 
ship (as we shall presently see) may easily and 
naturally be traced as springing directly out of 
that patriarchal worship of the true God, which 
prevailed immediately after the deluge ; it is 
impossible (as the bishop distinctly perceived) 
to reach Sabianism, if viewed as the earliest 
form of postdiluvian idolatry, except through 
the preparatory medium of barbarous and atheistic 
ignorance. But are his lordship's premises 

but, as wars and conquests took place in the world, it was 
more and more obliterated ; until, at length, nearly all traces 
of it disappeared. Doubtless, in some cases, men may have 
degenerated into the savage state: and their subsequent 
emergence from such a state into social life may have been a 
process, not dissimilar to that described by the bishop. 
This seems to have been the fate of the old Pelasgic or Indo- 
Scythic Greeks ; for their ancestors were the untamed no- 
mades of the Caucasus : and it may also have been the fate 
of certain other nations, whose forefathers had been placed in 
the same circumstances. But it is surely an abuse of terms 
to cidl that a state of nature, what in fact is a condition of 
dbobneract fi'om man*8 real state of nature namely a 
state of regular society : and it is surely a no less unwarrant- 
able departure from authentic history to assume an univer- 
sal degeneracy into barbarism, as the basis upon which to 
erect a theory of the origin of civil government. The mutum 
et turpe pecus may be tolerated in a heathen poet, who had 
no authentic records to correct his mistake : but the Bible 
^^ves a very different account of the matter. 
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themsekes sotind ? I more than suspect, that 
they will not bear the test of examination : and^ 
if so, it is easy to discern the fate of the con* 
elusions deduced from them. 

The premises are, that the early descendants of 
Noah soon lost the revealed knowledge of their 
Creator y and that they shortly degenerated into the 
grossness of stupid barbarism. Upon these al- 
leged FACTS is built the entire superstructure, 
ihdit Sabiamsm was the most ancient /orw. o/* 
postdiluvian idolatry. 

What proof then have we, that the early 
descendants of Noah soon tost the revealed know- 
ledge of their Creator ? Or rather what probabi- 
lity, or even possibility, is there, that such 
knowledge should be speedily obliterated 
among the early descendants of the patriarch? 
Bishop Warburton seems to have felt the un- 
likelihood of this occurrence, while mankind 
were united in a single community : he there- 
fore j^r^< disperses them, and then sinks them 
into the barbarism of savage life, by way of ac- 
counting for that utter ignorance of the true God 
which he perceived to be so necessary to his 
system. 

But here again what evidence have we, either 
that mankind remained sound worshippers of 
God until after the dispersion (which we must 
assume to be the case, if Sabianism were the 
earliest postdiluvian idolatry, and if Sabian- 
ism itself did not start up until after the disper? 
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sir^) ; or that, when mankind were dispersed, 
they UNI VERS A lly degenerated into bstrbarism ? 
The very building of the tower shews, that at 
all eveats^ there was much daring impiety before 
the dispersion : and, if we may in any degree 
credit the general voice of antiquity, the tower 
itself wad the first pyramidal temple or high 
place reared in honour pf the false gods of Pa^ 
^nism. 

So likewise, with respect to tiie alleged bar- 
barism, which is pronounced to be the mean, 
through which mankind universally passed into 
Sabianism : what proof have we, that any such 
degeneracy took place to the extent requisite 
for the theory? We have reason to believe, 
that the Host of Heaven was venerated in Baby- 
lonia. Btit this province was the nucleus of 
the great and kighlj/ civilized Iranian empire ; 
which subsisted, to say nothing of the later 
Babylonic monarchy, full fifteen centuries > : 
thi^ province was the native country of those 
ancestors of Abraham, himself only ten gene- 
rations froinNoah; who, previous et;m to the 
early age of Abraham, are declared to have 
^rved other gods'": Hence, if Sabianism were 
the FIRST postdiluvian idolatry, it must have 
been in existence an indefinite time before the 
birth of Abraham: and consequently, on the 

^ See Origin of Pagan Idol, book ti. chap, 2. 
* Joshua xsdv^ % 
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hypothesis of the bishop» all mankind most have 
degenerated into gross atheistic barbarism dur- 
ing the period, which elapsed between the flood 
and the birth of that patriarch. Egypt also was 
notorious for its early idolatry; of which the 
worship of the heavenly bodies formed an es- 
sential part, since even in the days of Joseph 
(and, how much prior, we know not) we find 
there a regularly consecrated priest of On or 
the Sun : but it was equally celebrated for its 
^arly civilization, a civilization certainly more 
ancient than the time of Abraham. The same 
remark may be applied to India and China, 
though perhaps not with quite equal positive- 
ness. Still however we may safely pronounce 
from the testimony of history, that, so far from 
mankind universally sinking into stupid bar- 
barism when they were dispersed from Babel, 
several highly civilized empires rose up, either 
immediately after the dispersion as the Iranian, 
or very shortly after as the Egyptian and the 
Indian. 

Nor is this all: granting, what is probable 
enough, that some of the dispersed tribes^ might 
soon become brutal savages ; then, aocordiiig 
to the theory of the bishop, we must pronounce, 
that Sabianism sprang up among these savages in 
consequence of their having early lost the revealed 
knowledge cf their Creator, not in the civilized em- 
pires which retained that knowledge by reason of 
their never having degenerated into barbarism. 
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But how stands the fact ? Why, just tiie op-^ 
posite to what is required by the Warburtonian 
theory. So far as we can gather any thing from 
history relative to the origination of Sabianism, 
it appears to have sprung up in polished Ch^dhB^ 
not dmong the ignorant hordes of nomade sa- 
vages. At any rate, since we find it at a very 
early period both in Babylonia and in Egypt, 
the inhabitants of those countries must, accord- 
ing to the present hypothesis, be supposed to 
have borrowed it from the savages with whom it 
originated ; for the bishop evidently finds it im- 
possible to reach the Sabian superstition, ex- 
cept by passing through the mean of barbarism: 
that is to say, polished nations must have con- 
sented to become the pupils of savages ; a cir* 
cumstance the very same, as if the English 
settlers of North-America should have relin- 
quished the Christianity of their fathers to 
embrace the Paganism of the Ghickasaws or the 
Cherokees. 

Yet neither is this the only difficulty. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Warburton, mankind passed 
from the worship of Jehovah to the worship of 
the Heavenly Host, through the medium of gross 
IGNORANCE and savage barbarism : but accord- 
ing to St. Paul, their progress was through the 
directly opposite medium of a pretended wisdom. 
They did not apostatise through ignorance^ and 
because they had lost all knowledge of their Creator : 
but they lapsed into error, because they became 
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vain m their imaginati(ms, and because Mgr pro- 
Jessed themselves to be wise. In «hort, if we may 
believe the inspired apostle, it was by wisdom, 
not through igmoeance, that tiie world knew not 
Gi>d\ 

Tims, in every point of view, is the theory 
of Bishop Warburton, which would exhibit Sa- 
bianism as ithe oldest modification of post^iki^ 
vian idolatry, utterly untenable^ We ha\ae not 
the slightest grounds for believing^ etthw that 
the early descendants of Noah soon lost the 
revealed knowledge of their Creator, or ihat 
after the dispersion they universally b^ame rade 
barbarians, or that Sabianism sprang up ^mbse*- 
quent to the difiiparsion, B!a.t, if w.e be thus pre- 
cludjed from conduciting mankind into Salrian- 
jsm through, the medium of the savage life : in what 
other manner shall we .account for the alleged 
fact; that, on the part of the sincere worship- 
pers of God, idolatry commenced witii the 
adoration of that Heavenly Host, which from 
their youth they had been taught to consider as 
the mere bandy- work of Jehovah? On; what 
rational principles j^ball we determine the train 
of thought, by which such men could ever nXi- 
oiN to worship the Sun smd the Moon and the 
Planets and the St^s *. 

' Rom. i. 21, 22. 1 Corinth, i. 21. 

* The hishop pursues the same subject at large in his Div. 
Leg. book iii. sect. 6. $ II : but he does it after a ndanner not 
»t ail more satisfactory. 
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(2.) Nor is the bishop more satisfactoty in his 
acGou^at of the rise of Hero-worship. 

1. It must never be forgotten, that the basis of his whole 
theory is the assumption of a particular fact • But this alleged 
fact neither has been, nor ever can be, proved* 

Feeling it impossible to conduct mankind to Sabianism, 
i/vhen viewed as the most ancient form of postdiluvian ido- 
latry, except through the medium of ^uch gross previous bar^ 
harism as should have caused the total loss of the knowledge of 
the one true God; he assumes this barbarism as a fact, and 
argues from it as if it were indisputable : when, all the while, 
not the least proof is brought of its actual occurrence. Yet 
this is the very matter, which, if possible, ought most care- 
fully and most fully to have been demonstrated. To prove 
such a point, however, is impossible ; and that for the very 
best reason : this imaginary barbarism, upon which rests the 
bishop's entire theory, never existed. Some wandering now 
made tribes, after the dispersion, might indeed fall into it ; 
but this is not sufficient for the theory before us : because it 
is built upon the postulate, that all men subsequent to the 
deluge lost through barbarism the knowledge of God; whence 
it is argued, that, to men so circumstanced, the worship of 
the heavenly bodies would be the most natural and therefore 
the first-adopted worship. Where tlien is the proof of this 
UNIVERSAL lapse into ignorant barbarism? Here, where 
the greatest copiousness was requisite, the learned prelate is 
silent. 

As for the mere conjectures of the classical writers, both 
on this point and on the priority of Sabianism, what do they 
prove?. Just nothing at all. Their records extended back, 
ward only to a comparatively small distance : and very pos- 
sibly their own nomade ancestors of the Pelasgic stock may 
have degenerated into barbarism. But what then 1 Have 
we hence any satisfactory demonstration of the bishop's pos- 
tulate ? 
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This he supposes to have sprung up, when 
men were reclaimed from barbarism to social 



In ffkct, the only authentic history of what occarred daring 
the first ages after the deluge is contained in the Pentateuch : 
and here we find not a vestige of the alleged barbarism. 

Did any such state occur between the deluge and the com- 
mencement of the Iranian Empire under Nimrod» who was 
but the third in descent from Noah ? If it did, where is the 
proof? Yet there can be little doubt, lAat postdiluvian ido. 
latry first sprang up under that prince, and that from the 
plain of Shinar it was carried to the utmost extremities of 
the earth. Accordingly, Babylon is described in Holy 
Writ, as being the parent of idolatry : and the ancestors of 
Abraham, himself only the tenth from Noah, are said to have 
served other gods tii the region ofChaldia long before that 
patriarch was bom. Josh. xxiv. 2. But the chief god whom 
they worshipped, seems evidently to have been the solar 
fire, adored (I believe, on the authority of Herodotus and 
Strabo) in conjunction with the principal hero Beliis, whose 
temple and reputed sepulchre was the tower itself: for the 
city Ur, whence Abraham came forth, plainly received its 
name from Ur which denotes the solar frt. Sabianism there^ 
fore must then have been in existence, whether it was prior 
or posterior to Demonolatry. Consequently, on the hypo- 
thesis of Bishop Warburton, it must have beea preceded m 
Chaldea by a barbarism so great, that all knowledge of the 
true God had been obliterated. Where is the scriptural 
proof, where is even the moderate probability, that any such 
barbarism had prevailed in Cbald^a previous to the time of 
Abraham ? 

With respect to the pagan writers, whom the bishop <^s 
in favour of his opinion that Sabianism was more ancient than 
Demonolatry, I can build little upon their testimony when I 
consider their means of information ; and still less, wlien I . 
find it directly contradicted by that of other writers. The 
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life; Hero-worship being as much the natural 
offspring of the latter, as Sabianism was the 



very remarkable evidence of SanchoDiatho, that the worship 
of<kad men and women was iheeartte$t postdiluvian idolatry, 
and that the mere straining alone of a subsequent age con- 
verted their personal histories into imaginary physical alle- 
gories» has ahready been noticed. To this I may add the 
no less remarkable testimony of Hesiod» that the Demon-goda 
of the Gentiles, so far from being the several legislators of 
each reclaimed tribe (as Bbhop Warburton contends), were 
in truth that primeval race which flourished during the 
golden age at the commencement of the mundane system. 

2. The sum therefore of the whole argument will bo 
this* 

It is impossible, as the bishop rightly judges, that man 
fhould ever have been led to embrace naked SManism, as 
the BARLiEST mode of postdiluvian idolatry, without first 
passing through such a state of barbarism as oMterated all 
knowledge of the true God. But we have proof, that the 
worship of ether gcds, and therefore a fortiori on the War. 
burtonian system the worship of the Celestial Host, existed 
before the birth of Abraham (Josh. xxiv. 2.) : and we have 
at least negative proof from the total silence of Scripture, 
that no state of atheistic barbarism could have universally 
prevailed between that era and the deluge. Therefore man 
cannot have been conducted to Sabianism through the me* 
dium of barbarous ignorance. But there is no other medium, 
by which he can be conducted to it as the earlibst mode 
of postdiluvian idolatry : and this pretended medium has no 
existence. Therefore he cannot have been conducted to 
Sabianism, as the earliest mode of postdiluvian idolatry: 
or, in other words, Sabianism cannot have preceded 
Hero-worship* 

In reality, ihe naked Sabianism of the bishop never existed 
at all. At no period since the deluge were the heavenly bo* 
VOL. I. U 
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natural offflprihg of the foriBer. Gfatef^l: fer t&e 
beneite dmved from cmUzation, meii^ if we- 

diti woffshippMl iimplif. Thmj w^6 tetietaUfcb ^ the inia!- 
gHnury abodes of the hero gods; they were wonrtripped, vb^ 
CAUSE tiM Moh of tbe herri>*god» were thought to oceupy 
then. 

a. The iUostiious Sir Isaac Newloa w ceasored by Bishop 
Warburton for contetidiag, that Hero-worship was the ear- 
Hest fomi of postdtlufian idoliitpy. Dw% Leg.' book iii. sect* 
e.p. 26a--271. 

Sir Isaac however, I will venture to say, is perfiectly m the 
right aa to his chronological arrangenent of the niktter : aiid. 
this I the rather say, because he wisely proceeds on the sound 
principle of historical evidence, not on the visionary priad- 
pie of m mere mumpported eenfectmtt. Newton was Mly 
aware, that idolatry did koop spring out of estate ofgre$§ 
atheistic barbarism, but out of a state 4ff mguim^fiiMtM 
dvilination when as pet the knoudiedge of the irme G#d if&sM 
nat Aavis been lost by the descendants of N^h. HeUc« he 
justly concludes^ that the earliest postdiluviaii idotati^ must 
have been the worship of deified men. His WOi!!ds are very 
veoMurhdile, as, forming a. decided aoatrai* to WavbuHon^ 
tlieory of a general lapse into grass barbarism as THS^Meait 
through which the worship of the heavenly bodies was in^ 
tiodueed^ 

IdobOrp b^ak in Chama and Egppt^or the eouHtriet 
upon tie T^frtV asidthe N4k, bsing eexeeding JMitt, wM 
JiNtfrefumtid hp ^ankMd, and obbw fibst into kikg* 
DOM s,: assd TKEtimoM^hegaHjirst to adore thrift deed hhigi 
aaikd .queens. CbronoUp« 160, 161. 

Here, instead of unaatfaorited conjectures #e have solid 
Idi^ry. Let the earliest postdiluvian idolatry have beeU 
what it may, it most assuredly did not spring «ut^ a state 
df Igiiorant barbaristn ; a supposition absdttt^f nee^Ma^to 
the hypothesb of the p«i»iitiTT of Sabiimisa^ 



i*fay credit ttie learned prelate, too hastily- 
deified tho^ iiiperiof felIow-irt6iftals vrbd had 
civilized tfi^m : tod, as the ^anie process tdilf 
place Ht efi^i*y pkd of tke glofee, and as iW 
i^orkin^s of tfcef huftiaA mind will ordiharil^ be 
thfe feame trrider the same circumstances, each 
reclaimed tf ib6 #a$ Equally led to deify its <i\rii 
pi*6pe^ benfe^actoTs. 

^ Sucli il^ thfeni6«fe, fti^hichthe Mshf6j) cbtf^' 
d\ibts his aspiirants ftito the mysteries ^ Hei^i- 
worship. 

No^, according to this theoty, if is liiatiffest, 
that 9fOTALtY DiFi^Elfeiisrt p^tsorft^ v^dtM bfe* 
deified by diflferent riatibns, When6e it v/ouftF 
folhy^, that, though thfe» seVera^ chafaclfefs^ 
Aiy^t agree in tJite singtt'^biilt of their being /e- 
gidaic^s ; itf ill bthfer points, they would vary 
jUirt as nilifcK, as' the individuals themselves 
#6iild vary fifom each other: so that tiiere 
^buld b6 lio riiutual resismblanc^ bet#een tlie 
hferb-godi 6f any two nations, save in tiie siin- 
g^le particular 6F kgisBtor andfite insepdrdbk ad- 
Juncts: 

Bo wte tiien find this tb be the case t Quite 
^flife reverb. Thfe vset s^kE hero-gods, with, 
tlie yilR* SAME attribiltetf and with the very 
sAiA*E rethiatrkiabW history attached to them, have 
hten Venerated^ ih every quarter of the gbbe. 
Thyy *o agife^ in short ^i^tli €a;ch <ither, an<f 

lliat' too IN" MA^tEKS PURELir AjIb/tRAR'Y, that 

it is^ impoi^sibl^ hot to bfelieve'tlierii one and 

u2 
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THE SAME family of deified mortals. But, if 
the Gentiles universally worshipped the same 
hero-gods; those hero-gods cannot be their re- 
spective DIFFERENT legislators, who are sup- 
posed by Bishop Warburton to have severally 
reclaimed them from barbarism. On the con- 
trary, as the hero-gods in question are alike 
venerated by all nations ; they must be cer- 
tain men, in whom all nations are interested, 
aad with whom at some remote period all 
nations have been connected. 

This however brings us back, for the rise of 
Hero-worship, to an era vfYacYi preceded the dis- 
persion: and, accordingly, the historical cha- 
racters of the pagan gods clearly evince them 
to be chiefly the members of the Adamitic and 
Noetic families. But, if hero-worship origin- 
ated before the dispersion (and in no other man- 
ner can we satisfactorily account for the same 
heroes being venerated in evert part of the 
world) ; then it cannot have sprung up through 
the medium of an imaginary barbarism, which 
was the consequence of the dispersion, and which 
had produced Sabianism premously to Hero- 
worship. That is to say, men cannot have been 
led into Hero-worship through the medium of 
barbarism preceding a state of later civilization : 
but, having adopted it» by whatever process of 
the human mind, while u^ted in a single body 
politic ; they alike carried it with them, ready 
digested smd excogitated, into the various re-^ 
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gions whither they retired upon their disper- 
sion. 

To this conclusion, which at once subverts 
the theory, that mankind were dispersed pre- 
vious to the rise of idolatry, and that as many 
different heroes were venerated as there were 
diflFerent nations: to this conclusion we are 
inevitably brought by the circumstance of the 
PALPABLE IDENTITY of the her(hgods, whereso* 
ever they might be worshipped. 

(3.) The same mode of reasoning furnishes an 
additional argument against the bishop's hypo- 
thesis of the rise of Sabianism. 

If the worship of the heavenly bodies sprang 
up INDEPENDENTLY amoug iusulated tribes in 
a state of barbarism, on the broad principle; 
that, when savages had lost the knowledge of 
the true God, they would all, without any con- 
cert or communication, be naturally led to 
adore the visible Celestial Host rather than any 
other objects: if such were the rise of Sabian- 
ism, the heavenly bodies would either be uni- 
versally adored simply as the heavenly bodies ; 
or, if any arbitrary notions were superadded 
to their worship, those notions would be mutu- 
ally quite DISSIMILAR as they prevailed among 
different unconnected tribes. 

But this is not the case. The pagans did not 
adore the Sun and the Moon simply, but ar- 
bitrarily: and those identical arbitrary 
NOTIONS, which prevailed in one region, pre- 
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i^e4 alfK> )9 loiother. Allowing for a vhqv^i^ 
that men universally degenerated into gross ^^ 
stuj^d l^arbsMisin, i¥e may p^ijy copqeivi^, that 
th^y mights all, without am/ foncert, be led t^ 
a^ore the Sqn md the Moon : but yf§ f^^not w 
?a9ily congeivp, how they might all, j|tUl m(k^ 
{tpjf cmcert^ be induced to belieye, thptt th^ $ii» 
pQce reigned a mortal upon j^arth, ii^% he h94 
«ailed over the ocean in a ship, that he )ia4 h^^ 
reduced to extreme danger by the violenqe of 
the sea, that he had been compelled to take 
refuge from it in a floating ii^land, that the Mooct 
was in some manner or other connected with ft 
(ship, that she had floated upon the surface of 
the waters, that $he was the general receptsMcle 
pf the eight great gods, and ttiat she was rightly 
deemed the mother of the world. Notions like 
these are plainly AasiTBARY, and have no on- 
yious or natural connection with the Sun 
sukI the Moon : yet, more or less fuUy^ we may 
trace tiiiem all the way from India to America. 
How then are we to account for their ^o^ fre- 
quent occurrence? I see no rational mode of 
solving the problew, except this : that Sabis^- 
ism, wherever it prevailed, did, not spring up in 
this nation or in that nation ^Y^^^^ nmtml 
concert or intercourse ; but that it was first strock 
out with the arbxteary speculatioas anoexed 
to it, w|ien all mankind were united ia one 
great community, and that, havii^ been thus 
AE3itRAEiLY moddifid, it was afiterwacd cw- 
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Tied off by tiietn io their irarieus seltlements 
when liiey were dispersed from the centricul re- 
gion of Babylonia. Let this tii^ory be adopted, 
mrfiich ekactty adoords with Scrr{)ture ; and we 
'«kell (|tid «o diiiculty in accounting fbt those 
^RBiTitJiBrr speculations, which diaractefize 
both Sabianism and Hero-worship m evety pait 
of the globe. But, if we thuis account for bo 
extraoriifiaty a fact (and I siee not, how we can 
satisftictorily accouat for it in any other nmur 
ner) ; then the whole theory of Bishop Warbur- 
ton must at onee be relinquished as untenable: 
for w^ shall now be compelled to place the rise 
both ^ Sabianism and of Hero-^worship anterior to 
the dispersion from Babel ; instead of supposing 
mankind,^r#f to be dispersed while uncorrupted 
worshippers of the true God, then by sinking 
^to savage barbarism to lose all revealed know- 
led|^e of their Creator^ nest %^ be led through 
p^re ignorance to the worship of the Heavenly 
Host and the Material Elements, then to be 
{Severally ^ndnnconneetedly reclaimed from bar- 
barism to social life by various differmt men of 
euperior intellectual attainments, then to worsh^^ 
l^ir benefactors after death from motives of gra- 
^tude, and M€7t lastiy to have been seduced inta 
bestial symbol-worship thtwigh the Machiavel- 
lian policy of their subsequent legislators. 

The whole of this theory, which to its^ other 
tmmifold entors adds that glaring one of making 
Sabianism chronologically joreoedfe Hero-worship,, 
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seems to me to be entirely unsupported by 
evidence and to be altogether irreconcileable 
with existing facts. 

IV* Still we have to inquire, by what steps 
idolatry under any form could spring up after 
the flood among a race of men, who had beea 
educated in the worship of the true God, and 
who had received even from eye-witnesses or 
from the sons of eye-witnesses an account cS 
the tremendous destruction of a guilty world : 
for the UNIFORMITY of Paganism in things arbi- 
trary, wherever it is or wherever it may have 
been the established religion, proves it of ne- 
cessity to have originated, previous to the dis- 
ruption of the first single society, and prevums 
to the general dispersion of mankind. 

Now it is clear, that bad example could not 
have been the cause of its origination : for the 
worship of the true God aUme must have pre- 
vailed during the period, which immediately 
succeeded the deluge. The cause therefore can 
only be sought for in some very peculiar opera- 
tion or process of the human mind, altogether 
abstracted from any pernicious example. But, 
as I have already argued at lai^e, by no con- 
ceivable process of the mind can the early post- 
diluvians have been brought direct from the 
worship of the true God to the naked worship 
of the Heavenly Host. If Sabianism were the 
Jirst idolatry after the flood, mankind must have 
passed to it, not direct, but through the fnedium of 
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previous atheistic barbarism. We find them Sa- 
bians however, before they could have passed 
through any such preparatory medium : and 
yet it is impossible for them to have been 
brought direct from the worship of God to the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. What then 
was the true medium, by which they actually 
reached Sabianism ? I reply, on the authority 
of the Gentiles themselves ; that the medium, 
through which they were brought to it, was not 
atheistic barbarism (as Bishop Warburton con- 
tends), but the worship of deified heroes. Thgy 
venerated the Host of Heaven, because the 
souls of the heroes were thought to have been 
translated after death to the Sun and the Moon 
and the Planets and the Stars. Therefore 
Hero-worship must needs have been prior to 
Sabianism, even as the cause is prior to the 
effect. 

Hero-worship then was the earliest form of 
postdiluvian idolatry. But Hero-worship was 
in existence, before mankind could have lost the 
knowledge of the true God by lapsing into 
atheistic barbarism. Therefore mankind must 
have passed to Hero-worship, before they had 
lost the knowledge of the one true God, through 
whatever medium they might have been con- 
ducted to it. Hence it is our present business 
to inquire, by what extraordinary process of 
the human mind they could, in the first in- 
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stance, hwfe been seduced into iSm widelj^ 
spreading delvdion. 

The 4»iidiiediig of msnA an inquiry^ to whick 
all that I have said ralativ.e to the idol^ry^yf 
the Gentiles is ^o be viewed only in the Ugbt e£ 
a preface or introduction, will foe feui^d, if 1 
mistake not, to afford a very striking proofs 
that that ^early raee of men, who flourished 
during tiie patriarchal ages whether antedUuviaft 
OF postdiluvian, were Tory weli aequainted> 
both witJi the doctrine oimcr^ded redefnjsitim Uf 
nr predicted future Deiiverer, and with tjie yet 
»ore reeondite doetiine thsU; the pmedcted Hdi^ 
werer should be an meamcAe anthroponwrpfM mani^ 
festeUoH of the Divinity himself. 

I. it was declared to our fin&t parentis imioe*- 
(diately after the fall, that the Seed of tfce wo- 
tnan should bruise the bead of the sei^^^ent, bi£t 
that the serpent should bruise his heel. 

With respect to the precise import of the ^nrase 
here employed The Seed. of the wonum, let w 
allow that it was ^utf revealed to Adam and five, 
thou^ in geiieral ^terms they might hav^e been 
ftaught the nt^m^ of the pfoimsed Delivefiec. 
In tbat case, as sQeh a phrase must obviofuaiy 
^ve excited no small curiosity and speculatkm, 
different opinions wouid^(m arise as to its strdot 
and |H^per import. 

Since, in point o^ m^e g^fgrnii^ar, we i^re not 
absolutely bound to conclude, that the Seed ef 

2 
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the vmmm 4fiQQt6$ ^ E!$ci^usrivs S$fd qf the 
wman: two apinion^ would prevtil from the 
yfary first, as to the hode of (he DdiveFer's 
birth ; though there wpuid be but one opkion, 
^ to his NA7UR£. The same knoivkdgc, a& Utat 
which produced the remarkable exclamatiea of 
Eve on the nativity of Oain> would lead all her 
poirterity to agree; that, whenever the Deli- 
verer i&d appear, he would be the man even 

JEHOVAH HIS VERT SELF I but the Same U»C€Pt 

tainty ?i& to the precise import oi the phrase, 
which probably led to her hasty eKclamatioo^ 
would induce some to exp^^t, that the gob- 
man, so far as his corporeal part was concerned, 
would be bom both of a mortal father «id of a 
mortal mother ; while others, influenced by the 
genealogical anomalousness of the phrase, wouM 
contend, that he would be bom of a mortal mo^ 
ther exclusively. 

A pei^ersion of these opinions, Icmg remep^ 
b^ed and carefully handed down to posterity, 
wai^ the niedium, through which mankind w^e 
cQnducted to that earliest postdiluvian idolatry, 
the worship of the Hero-gods. Except so far 
^ a perversion of sudh opinions served as a 
nedium, the human race passed direct to 
Hero-worship from the adoration ^f the eMw 
eternal Jehovah. 

A^ the Word pr Augel of the Lord >yas. wont 
to. manifjpst himself in a hup^a i^rm^ <9^d ^ it 
was foretold that at some indefinite period he 
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would be bom in the same figure from the 
womb of a female : it is easy to perceive what 
speculations these matters would give rise to, 
according as he was expected to be bom from 
a woman in the ordinary course of generation, 
or as he was expected to be bom from a virgin 
after some ineffable and preternatural manner. 

(1.) They, who held the former opinion. 
Would be looking out for his manifestation in 
almost every child that came into the world: 
and, when at length a great deflection took 
place from tike sincere patriarchal worship, 
which certainly happened at Babel (tfler the 
deluge whatever might be the apostatic notions 
and practices of those who lived htfort that 
catastrophe ; when this great deflection at 
length took place. Hero-worship commenced on 
the avowed theory, that, as the Divine Word 
had repeatedly exhibited himself in a human 
figure by numerous descents from heaven, so he 
had repeatedly been bom an infant and had 
permanently dwelt among men for the purpose 
either of reformation or of vengeance or of regal 
govemment^ 

Pursuant to this theory, which claimed to be 
the very essence of sacred wisdom, it was con- 
tended, that the righteous Enoch, who had been 

' For an account of the numerous descents of the anthro- 
pomorphic Word or Angel of Jehovah, see Horse Mosaic, 
book ii. sect. i. chap. 2. See also Origin of Pagan IdoL 
book vi. chap. 6. 
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visibly rapt to heaven after the precise mode ia 
which the anthropomorphic Word was accus- 
tomed to convey himself away, was no other 
than a manifestation of that Word, who then 
appeared in order that he might call men to 
repentance. The same character was afteiward 
ascribed to Noah ; who similarly sustained the 
office of a preacher of righteousness, and wha 
was additionally manifested as the agent of 
destructive vengeance. When matters were 
thus far advanced, it would not be long, ere' 
Adam and Abel and other eminent personages 
were considered under the same aspect. In 
short, every remarkable man, who had lived 
upon earth, would, on similar principles, be 
fondly deemed an incarnation of the Word or 
an appearance of the promised Son of the 
woman ; agreeably to the mistaken impression 
of Eve herself relative to the character of her 
first-born Cain: and, at the same time, the 
various descents of that august Being, which 
took place like his first descent in Paradise 
wUhout the intervention of a human birth, would 
be carefully noted and long traditionally remem- 
bered. 

Under such circumstances, and while such 
spMulations were afloat, it is obvious, that a 
wide door would be opened to sacerdotal or 
political imposture. An artful adventurer might 
strengthen his rising domination, or an unprin- 
cipled priest might vindicate to himself super- 
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eminent honcmrs, oit the ftVdWed plea, tbat tliey 
were sevendljr the py€*6t«d 86^ of the wdmati, 
now as at oth^ times botn inViar^afe into th^ 
world. This^ aCedrdingfy, i^e*m^ to^ hafe ae- 
tuaUy taken place a4 Babel, when the wily 
dfisfnring of Cusdi estaMii^ed an unit^Tsal efh-' 
pire over his breth*ew. Whatever his ifeal ifetne 
mAj have been, he itppears to have etn^bati6all;f 
denominated hinsseif Nm or the Son ' ; an ap^I^' 
kttion, which he^>mmunicated to his n^w capi^- 
tA when mtraotdotrsly compelled to evacuate 
Babel ' : for Nhmvek is a compou^ word, Whic^ 
denotes the 8$ris ka6itatm^ "f his sacrilegious 
(kfiimcef ^ortbily appeak^ M heiMns in fhi¥ 
&^& of God, that the inspired historkm wii^ 
instmcted to band hks dowtf to posterity b^ a 
BiidQe,. indigniotliy fbrmai of the titl0 which h6 
had assumied by uniting it with a word wMch 
sigh^a to reid ot M apMatise. Hence the 
a^pelbtian Nimrod ist ei^^umleiit to the reM 
4lg€m$t the Son ; being a compound) i^ietly ana^ 
logDus^tQ, and fonned on the very same prkidi^ 
ples^ as the familiar apostolical word Antichrist*: 
The example of tide daring traitor was^ folbwect 
by more than one of his successors in empire: 
lindthd founders of the seoond and third Assy- 

^ The Niniu of tbe Greek historuuift ~^ 

^ See Origin of Pagan Idol; book yi. chap. 2. $ I. 
''* Nimrod I take to Se formed by crasis from Nim-Marad: 
T ne«l scare^ly retiititk; thttt Marad in Universally a^^know- 
ledged to be the ne^tikd nfcdieal of thiib e^tnpdttnd iille. 



mis dyftastito BSpcted e&th to d^^oi^iiMte him*- 
self, in imitation of th^ drigiMl foun(ki? of tlie 
monarchy, Mn ot Ninus of fke Sm \ Such a 
practice widely spread it^lf in the l&BMi t and 
it may be distinctly traced likewise in the Weart, 
To this day, the principal ^od of China, Thib€?tr 
Siam, and other large A^atic distriots,^ is de*- 
v6«tly believed t6 be sttcoesdively botn iAciS^ 
nate as mi infant in^ the p&t^n of the Baliu^ 
Lama i and the late dftipieTOif of the first of ihm^ 
dountries^ whetheif froot enthnsiasaar or policy 
m a mixture of bo^^ had br^yght himsell ta 
imagme or at least affected to idiagine^ what 
soon became at eourt an article of Mtb^ thaft^ 
his fa^ocirite deity h^ voiKjisafed to bedoffii^ 
kmsjcmJbm hi his person ^ A similar notiou.pise^ 

* The doctrine of an incarnate anthropomorphic Divinity^ 
under the express title of the Son of God, prevailtd in the 
Babylonic empire down eren td the time of* Nebucliadnezzar. 
See Daii. li. 25. I h^ve little donbt, that thtitatchtr and the 
Mfy okoy mhotk iStM pilnce beheU in bib tisidn, wa» odnsid^er^d 
h^ bnt 8ft tbtft id^ntto«) Mj8leriobs^persona|i;e: and^be Sft^fled' 
him a watcher under the impressioa of much the same idea». 
as the Phenicians and the Canaanites denominated the Stars, 
supposed to be instinct with the presiding souls of the Hero- 
gods, watchers ot epecuht^s, Sanchon. apud Euseb. Praep. 
Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Numb, xxiii. 14. iThe Zophim, to whom 
llhe top 6f the high-place Pisgah was dedicated. Were doubt- 
less, i thitik, the 2iophe'Sameh of the l^beniciaa mythologist. 
fb a siniiikr mantier, the humad hand^ seen by BeTshazzar/ 
would be ascribed by hiih to that anthropomorphic Being, 
vifboift Nebuchadnezzar styled the Sbn of God. Daa. v. $, 

^ Sttninton's Embasdj to China, irol. ill. p. 09. 
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vailed throughout Egypt/ save only that the 
symbolical bull was substituted for the literal 
man : and^ as Buddha is still held to be suc- 
cessively bom in each infant Lama, so the god 
Osiris was equally thought to be successively 
bom in each consecrated Mneuis\ Nor was 
the doctrine of a human incarnation by any 
means altogether lost in that country. Diodo- 
rus gives a curious account of an infant, in 
whose person Osiris was thought to have been 
bom into the world in order that he might thus 
exhibit himself to mortals : and what Herodotus 
says of the Egyptian Perseus, who was the 
same divinity with Osiris, requires us of neces- 
sity to suppose, that at certain intervals a man 
was brought forward by. the priests as an incar- 
nation of their god*. The claim of the great 
Alexander to be the son of Ammon, the flattery 
which held forth Antony and Cleopatra as new 
manifestations of Osiris and Isis, and the wor- 
ship paid to the living Roman emperors even 
before their imagined apotheosis, are equally 
variations of the same ancient superstition*. 

' Plut. de Isid. $ 20. Diod. BibL lib. i. p. 76. 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 20. Herod. Histor. lib. iu 91. 

* This superstition, after the very form in which I supposed 
it to have originated, was revived in the eighth century, ac- 
cording to D'Herbelot, by an impostor well acquainted both 
with Judaism and Mohammedbm and Paganism. His doc- 
trine was« that God successively manifested himself in the 
persons of various eminent prophets and other celebrated 
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: As thm$ notice jAay ail h0 toac^d to tite 
|ong-remember^4 |)roph;ecy, that in due tima 
tiiB Woa^ of Jeboydh ^ould be bora of ^oiKi^t 
^0 the vsgriaijis l^ends, ia whatsc^vej: mythology^ 
IMTJiich exhibH a god f^ descending upon «ai!tfet 
in a bum&n figure, may all be equally traiced to 
|i viyid tradition, that the Divine Voice was 
j^ccustomed in old timen thus occasionally and 
briefly to reveal himself to mortate*. Hen^d 

9ifkt% QQtil at kiifth he bnuiBie incarnate iti this iitiv «iii^Uit«t 
«f faeattiB, iSa doHrine UoH, fue Dku avoU pris mne farpf^ 
etjigure humame depuis qu' ileui commands auxna^es d* udor^r 
Adapfi, le premier des hommes. Qu' apr^s la mgrt d'Adam^ 
toieU itoii apparu sous Id figure de plusieurt propbetes tt 
tutrei grdndi homme$ ^vf il atok ckoistsjusgu* d ce qu] tlprit 
uUe 4FAtn Me$lem prince de Kkorassan^ . lequd professok 
I' ttremr de la TmattukhiUA Oto Mttenipmfchoi^ t et qu\ 4ipr^ 
la mart de ce prince, la DiviniU Uok pasi^Se ei de$<imirem $^ 
per Sonne, 

' The existence and substance of such a tra<jU>ttoa j$^ set 
forth in a very temarkabte manner by Themietius. AXX' loucc 
ytfC'i'irctXatocXoYoc^^iT^C c**^ Xtat^ tax tkiq dpxcUa£ ^iKofJo^aQy &q 
apa, Kara xpovovg rivag b)pt(Tf\ipQvt»'**99£ilp9nH, $» 0wLt ivifa/Jtuc vit* 
uyaOtfi Tiitv avOputvinw efiParsvovin rtiv ytjVf ck rov ovpavov Kariovfrat, 
€VK fitpa iffffajievot, xa'ff 'RffioSoVf dSXa trutiuiTa oft^ffafuvai irapair- 
^t9<fM ratQ vi^trt^otCf tai fitop Sfra^Jt^iu i^trm rf|c ^t^tt hfixtv rut 
(KpoQ ^lULQ Koi^iaptas. Tbemist Orat tu. p. 0O» Bui the andeni 
ftccount 0eema to b^ ver^f trm and of the primeval phihe^fi^, 
that, at certain fixed timet, pure and ditiMe pakaert^ far lAe 
§0t^ ^ men, toalkufOfi^the ettrtk^dtiscending from heavtn ; 
^t cfyth§d in air, at Sk$iod ^tpeaks^ M imvit^g atmanui 
hodUt timilar to jout^ own^ find hming iaken upon iheamdnet 
a life inferior to thfir niUuf:e, /or, the imbi ijf fiUawddp teHk 
ut. Themistius refers to the passage oC Sesiod, wher^n he 
VOL. I. X 
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originated the numerous Avatars of Hindostan : 
in which a god, who is depicted treading upon 
the head of a serpent while the serpent is in the 
act of biting his heel, successively descends in 
a human form or occasionally in a semi-human 
form, for the purpose either of mercy or justice : 
and hence originated the well-known classical 
tales, of Jupiter conversing in the figure of a 
man with the impious Lycaon immediately be- 
fore the deluge, and of the same god with Mer* 
cury as his companion rewarding under a similar 
form the piety of Baucis and Philemon while he 
plunges the inhabitants of an irreligious city 
beneath the waters of an ample lake\ The 
doctrine was still vivid at the first preaching of 
the Gospel : for, when Paul miraculously healed 
an impotent man at Lystra, he and Barnabas 
were forthwith supposed to be anthropomorphic 
descents of Mercury and Jupiter *. 

(2.) They, who held the latter opinion, were 
not inclined to diiBfer very widely from those, 
who advocated the former. 

describes those illustrious men of the golden i^e; who, after 
their death, clad in air and flitting about in every dire<^on 
upon earth, became the guardians of mortals. Oper. et Dien 
lib. i. ver. 108— 125. 

' In the Mysteries, a lake was the symbol of the diluvian 
ocean : whence originated the universal sacredness of lakes 
and small islands. See Origin of Pa{gan Idol, book ii. chap. 2. 
book iii. chap. 6. book v. chap. 7« § I« 3. 

' Acts xiv. 8—13. 
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A literal instance indeed of a virgin-born 
jpersonage, who might claim to be an incarna- 
tion of the Word, they were of course unable to 
produce : but allegory or fiction readily sup- 
plied the place of strict reality. Since they 
interpreted the promise to Eve as denoting that 
the Word should be bom incarnate of a virgin- 
mother, and since tliey were fully aware that 
there had been more than one descent of the 
Godhead in a human form ' : they analogically 
contended, that he was to be born of a virgin, 
not once only, but often : whence they main- 
tained, that he had already been thus born into 
the world though at an era prior to that in 
which they themselves flourished, and that at 
some future period he would again after a 
similar manner preternaturally make his appear^ 
ance. Coinciding however to a certain extent 
with those who held the other opinion, and 
allowing that various eminent deceased cha- 
racters had been permanent incarnations of the 
Deity; they industriously sought to exhibit 
these characters, after a manner according with 
their own interpretation of the prophecy, as 
being severally produced from a virgin-mother. 
Such therefore they pronounced Adam to be ; 
because he had no mortal father, but was bom 
£rom the virgin womb of his great mother the 

' See Horae Mosaic, book ii, sect L chap. 2. 
x2 
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BtfthM luad «uch they similarly declared Tf6ah 
to be, who, idewed aS another ihcamation of 
Uije Word, was thence esteemed a meife transr 
migratory reappearance of Adam ; because, 
widiout the codpi^ration of any human father, 
he was bom into a hew world fix)m the Yirgia 
womb of his great mothfer the Ark. Thus, 
without denying the Word's future birth firom a 
virgin, but rather strehuously maihtaimng it 
agreeably to their favourite dogma of a sBdceiS- 
i^n of similar Worlds; they Contended, that 
their principal divinity, in whom (as might in-^ 
<ieed be expected from the faKnle in Irhich 
Hero-worship originated) were straiigdy though 
i^stematically blended the characters df Adam 
mid Enoch and Noah and the predicted Scwa of 
the woman, had been bom without any mortcil 
father from the womb of a pure virgin. 

Of this peculiar superstition it 13 etey to^ 
produce various instances in countries widely^ 
s^iparated from each other ; a citdumstaaace,. 
Wbidi proves both its remote anticjuity an4 ilS 
oH^ation in esbch case from one e^ t]af^ m^ 
i^ommon source. A virgin^birth i& ali^e as* 
c^ifibed to the orients^ Bwldba^ to ^ Gfaineis^: 
^<^-Bi« to the Egyptiian Phth^ Xs^ th^ Azdteek^ 

^ * This ipeculatidn is mentioned by Julius Firmicus. De 
"i^imoiifTS tiiftitifi limo hbfhojhctus est: nondum enim, ut ak 
Scriptura, ^pra terram pluerat Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rel. 
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Mexidi^ and to the classical Mars atul Pavi^i^UBii 
and m %he East so dqeply had the tenet of a 
fiepeated Tirgin-birth of the deity taken Toot^ 
^kat, in a Gomparaiively modern period^ the 
Tartar 2^ngis, aware of the doctrine which liad 
long, prevailed among his jcountrjrmen, ^^raftiij 
built upon the old pqipnlsur beUef^ and gave imt 
that he was b&m of a vii^p. His followers^ i^ 
whom the pretended successiye births of thdb: 
divinity in th^ persons of t^ v^anons Asiatic 
Lamas were perfectly familiar, readily adcnowr 
ledged that miraculous conception of his mother^ 
which raised him above the level of human 
xiature: and the naked prophet, who ii| &e 
name of the Deity invested their adventujboufi 
prince with the empire of the world, pointed 
the valour of the Moguls with irresistible en* 
thusiasm ' 

The present opinion was often held in a 
somewhat modified sli^e. Instead of saying 
that their incarnate divinity was absolutely 
born from a virgin, the pagans very frequently 

* Ratramti. de nat. Christi. c. 8. Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 375, 
376, 383— 38& vol. i. p. 27, 99. Murtin Hist Siiien.lib. i. 
f. 21. Apollod. BiM. lib. i. c. 3. § 5. Hyg. Fab. in Praef. 
p. iK Porfdiyr. apud Euseb. Fvaefyi Eraa. Hb. ii.' c. 11. 
Hesiod. ThiMC^. ver. 927—929. Gkwigcr* Totqoenmd. lib; 
9u c* 1» Ovid. Fast. lib. v. ¥er. 231-4.258. Juitin. Man^. 
Dial, cum Trypb. p. 297« Gibbott'a Hist, of the Decline, 
xol. vk p* 42« See Origin of Pagan Hal. book iv. chap. 4. 
iXXVI. 
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taught^ that he was bom indeed frcdtn a mortal 
mother without the cooperation of any mortal 
father, but that his sire was one of the celestial 
deities: and yet, if we inquire more closely 
into their theology as it was universally ex- 
pounded by their most kamed doctors, we 
aludl find, that the heavenly sire and his wonmn* 
faorfi son are at length declared to be one and 
die same god manifesting himself under some- 
what different aspects \ I need scarcely r^r 
to the familiar tales of classical antiquity for 
multiplied examples of such a speculation. 
This notion is so nearly allied to the other, that 
we inay often observe the same incarnate god 
vaifiously pronounced to have been born of a 
virgin and to have been born of a mortal mother 
without any mortal father, his earthly parent in 
that case becoming pregnant by the mysterious 
obumbration of a celestial divinity *. 

Such were the doctrines of the Grentiles, with 
respect to the nature and the repeated anthro- 
pomorphic manifestations of their principal 
deity. Now, when these are viewed conjointly 

* See Origin of Pagan Idol. book, iv- chap; 1/ 
' The opinion in question was, am6ng the pagans, oftea 
made subservient to the most infamous debauchery : but this 
very circumstance^ occurring .as it did from Babylon to Rome 
and from the time of Herodotus down to the low age of 
Tiberius Caesar, establishes most decidedly the wide and long- 
lived prevalence of the tenet. See Herod. Hist. lib. i. ^i 161. 
anu Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
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with ike exclamation of Eve, I ham gottm the 
MAN even jehovah his very self, it is diffi-* 
cult to conceive, how either the doctrines of 
the exclamation could have originated, unless 
from some divine exposition of the first delivered 
oracle, which taught that the promised: Seed of 
the woman should be that very man- jehovah, 
who then appeared as the authoritative con* 
trouler of the serpent, and who then instituted 
the rite of sacrifice '. 

* That the doctrioe of a virgin-born god originated from a 
vivid remembrance of the first prophecy, however it might be 
curiously blended with the birth of Adam from the virgin 
Earth and of Noah from the virgin Ark, is to this day posi- 
tively declared by bis eastern worshippers. The subject is so 
extraordinary, that I shall give my authorities at large. • 

Thefolhweri of Buddha unanimously declarty that his tn- 
carhation in the womb of a virgin was foretold several thou^ 
sand years, though some say^ one thousand only, before it came 
to pass. Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 27. 

Divines in India declare, that the surest proof of the divine 
mission of an Avatar is his coming being foretold: that pro- 
phecies concerning a Saviour are often repeated, some very 
plain, and others rather obscure: that they are, in shorty one 
of the fundamental supports of their religion. Ibid. p. 37* 

It is declared in the FicramU'Charitra, that the birth of a 
divine child from a virgin had been foretold one thousand 
years before it happewd, nay some say two thousand. The 
time of his birth is thus ascertained from the Cumarica-Chanda^ 
a portion of the Scanda-Purana, When three thousand and 
one hundred years of the Cali-Vuga are elapsed: then Saca 
will appear, and remove wretchedness and misery from the 
world. Ibid. p. 46, 47. Saca is a title, of the virgin-born 
Buddha. 
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Tfaofi easily kdd patnraUy sptransf up ^bsk pastil 
dihiTiah Hero^wonkip of die Oentilw from wkat 
i take tb have iDeen a fimdimeiiial doctrine of 
Paiiiorchism ; vAeBj by* artful aiid aiDbkionter 
taeit, that doctrme was imptouBly pen^erted td 
iubserre tbeir own purpoi^es. Mwkmd weie 
pot 160 idiotical, as gratuitously to fornke thd 
wonhip of Jehovah, and in Im place to ad€a!«( 
ibeir defunct anoestcns siiBply becai^e they 
were their ancestors : but they weM taught to 
believe, that, in venerating certain eminent aijid 
remarkable characters, they in reality wor- 
shipped the successive incarniate manifestaticHi^ 
of that Divine Word who was acknowledged oft 
all hands to be Jehovah himself '. 

2. Such were the extraordinary notions, 
which the Gentiles entertained respecting the 
nature of their chief deity : nor were their sen- 
timents less remarkable in reg^d to the s^tone*. 

* Traces of tliis bpbion, which was the true source whence 
Hero-worship originated, occur with singular distinctness in 
the theology of Hindostan. Whenever the deity condescends 
to be horn of woman, the person is one, but there are two na^ 
tureii. 7b this dislintlion vjie must cdir^lly attend, in order 
to rtcondk many seeming cordradictions in the Purands; and 
m&re particuhrlp so wHh respect to Vuiwamata and Satya- 
wreAa, ^hUo are ^adhnouXedgedio be %ut one person. The diviwe 
mature U ^m emanoHan^f Visknm in his t^ra ci er of%he 5Mi ; 
and Sa^tta^ is the himan m^wr. These fwo iu/hrei 
o0€n 4Ufi (mbfmdentfy^ eaoh oihei/', and may exUit dfihe 
mm i^m^'^itent plates. A«fiat. Res^ vol. vi. p. 4*79. 



mit9kibjMlm&i^ 19bieb^tdrj9er{xaijticidaLand 
Yii^ianbcim god was to ms^ fortl^oi. 

(1.) Wfi wte ieid by JSnad^io^ finom Swdi^ 
matbo, tiiat.t^e god Ily who is said to httve ^i^of 
raig^da jouirtBl in Fbcueiii^ is^ben his count^ry 
wiii9 0iidaagei)«i by a perilous wur, diesged hii 
oiily £K» i9 the emblems of royalty, and offered 
him ^p as a piacul^ victim on an altar specialljr 
prep^ed for that purpose.. If ow thid is ekbi« 
bifed as .mi instance of what is declared to hava 
been an establi^edtsiswtoin among tbe ancientf | 
fiamely^ tfcat, in any calaontous omergeacy^ the 
tulers irf the state were wont ta 4evot«^ in pre^ 
rention of the gcoieml roi^, tbe best beloved of 
their ciuldren^ as a latisom paid to ttie av4n^ng 
demona: and we are farther informed, thail 
they^ ;wfao wei^ thus deV;o4ed, were devote4 

MTSXICALtY*. 

Tbe expression is r^oarkable: and I haire 
adduced the incident, chiefly an account of the 
^pre^ision. So &r as I am able to comprehen(| 
its import* it can i)nly mean, that the persons,, 
wba were in this manner sacrificed to avert the 
wrath )of heaven from their guilty countrymen^ 
jfywiCAXLy i^resented some one; who wai 
i^milarly^ though eminently, 4estined to be a 
piacular lacri&e for the b^Eiefit of mankind in 



^ Euseb. Prsep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. lib. iv. c. 16. Nothing 
can be more explicit than the original Greek* Karee^rrovro 
^f 6i ^tao/tevot MYSTIKQS. 
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It is important to observe^ that the txpresmn 
itself is used, not specially of the Phenicians 
among whom the incident is said to have taken 
place, but of the ancients at large. Hence it 
will follow, that, although the Punic story of 
11 may very probably have some connection 
with the history of Abraham*; yet, both the 
practice of human sacrifices, and the peculiar 
notion attached to them, must have originated 
from a much more ancient source than the in- 
terrupted oblation of Isaac. The account in* 
deed, which the neighbouring Phenicians and 
Canaanites would most probably soon receive of 
that affair, might confirm tiiem in their belief 
thftt the sacrificial devotement of a piacular 
human victim was a mystical act ; but it wais 
plainly, I think, not the primitive cause of the 
belief itself : for, had that been the case, the 
doctrine would have been confined to Palestine ; 
whereas the doctrine itself, no less than the practice 
(if we may credit the authorities of Eusebius), 
prevailed generally among the old idolaters. 

(2.) But, that we may credit those authori- 
ties, I collect from the ancient theology of Hin- 
dostan: which at once sets forth, how such 
sacrifices were mystical; and proves indis- 
putably, that the belief of their Uing mystical 
did not originate firom the devotement of Isaac, 
thou^ it would obviously be confirmed by that 

* See Hora? Mosaic. booH i* sect i* chap. 5. J V. 
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transaction. St> far from the remote Hindoos 
having been able to borrow any speculation from 
the history of Abraham; the Phenicians them- 
selves, who were a colony of Indo-Scythians 
from the sources of the Granges and the Indus, 
must have brought with them into their new 
settlements the already established doctrine of 
their forefathers *. 

Now, among the Hindoos from time imme- 
morial, the devoted victim, especially if he be 
a man, is considered as identified with. the god 
to whom he is offered : and, as such, previous 
to hi|3 immolation, he is solemnly adored by the 
sacrificer. This adoration moreover, thus paid 
to him, is expressly pronounced to be of a mys- 
terious or MYSTICAL nature*. 

^ See Origin of Pagan Idol, book vi. chap. 5. § V. 2. 

* I give my authority at large. Caming the victim to face 
the north, ^^t the sacrificer worship the several deities pre^ 
siding aver the d\ff^erent parts of the victimVbody: let the 
worship he then paid to the victim himself hy his name. 
O best of men! O most auspicious ! O thou who art an 
ASSEMBLAGE OF ALL THE DEITIES and most exquisite! 
Bestow thy protection upon me : and part with thy organs of 
tife, doing an act of benevolence ! Thus let the sacri- 
ficer worship THE VICTIM. When this has been done^ 
O my children, the victim is even as myself; and the 
guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him. IheA 

BEAHMAAND all the other DEITIES ASSEMBLE IN 

THE VICTIM : and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes 
pure, from his sin, and his blood changes to ambrosia^ On 
pccasions of sacrifices to other deities also^ both the del 

TIES AND the VICTIMS MUST BE WORSHIPPED^ previous 
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Here then, no doubt, we bare the mysticai^ 
dopirine, which Etisebius declares to have been 
by the ancients generally associated with the 
{jractiee of human saerifioes: and, from the 
circumstance of tfee victim being thus mysti- 
eALL¥ identified with the god to whom he is 
offered,, nothing can be more dear, than that 
the MYSTERY consisted in esteeming the victim 
the representative or type of the god. But, if 
the victim was deemed the representative of 
the god, than the god himself must have beeik 
deemed a victim: otherwise there would have 
been no mutual resemblance, on which the 
MYSTIC doctrine could have been founded. 
Such, accoifdiiigly, we find to be actually the 
case. 

The chief deity of the Hindoos, who is 4©- 
clared to be the same being as that extraordinary 
personage who i/5 hom of a virgin apd wto is 
depicted trampling on the head of a serpent 
while the serpent] bites his heel, is said to have 
once embodied himself in the figure of a man. 
While thus incarnate, he produced, first an 
hermaphroditic being, and then firom that her- 
maphroditic being (by dividing him in two) the 

to the immoiuti99L Having first wORSHiPPCa THS 
VICTIM, ufhither man, beast, cr Uipdg mt dirteted, lei t^ 
Mticrificer immlate him, and address ikt dsiiif l»Hk €he ieai 
laid down h^ort. Lit the sacrifcer si^, MTHTfifiiom 

PRAISB TO THIS ViCTIAf. AsiSt. R^. Vot« V. pi, 3W, dS9» 

aai, 362, 386* 
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primetai mlin ^md wom&n who were the boxm^bu 
ancestobs of all other nken and womeik. After 
this a<?t of creation iat the beginnmg of the World, 
the gods and the demigods and the h6ly ^g^eSy 
we are told, immolated him as a victifis^ and 
while itnmolating worshipped him '• 

* I shall here again give my atidi^ty «t lfiUrge« The em^ 
hodUd spirii roie dbwe ikisuwrld. Frmri hiin sprang Vireg t 
frwn whom the first man urns produced : and he, being suceeM-*^ 
nvely reproduced f peopled the earth. From that single portion, 
sumamed The universal sacrificey wati the holy oblation of 
iuiter and curdi produced. Frofn that universal sacHJlce 
tbete ^^uded (he strains of the Rich and Somen. From niu 
wre produced AoTHSi tmd cowi^ dnd goaist, aitd sheep^ IBm^ 
the gods^ the demi-goda, named Sadhya; arid the h'0fy'^age§> 
IMMOLATED HIM AS A viCTfM vn socred grass, andthua^ 

PERFORMED A SOLEMN ACT OF RELIGION. Into how 

many portions did tltey divide this being, whom they immo* 
lated? What did his mduth ke$ome? WJkal are his arma,.idi. 
thigh»f and his feet, now called ? His nuMh jbecame a priest i 
his arm was made a soldier j his thigh ^as trmntforHned hkto^ 
H ^usbanAnan.: from Ms feet sprdng the sertile fmim , Hkd 
moon we>s prodncedjrom his mind.: the ifunsprAfIg frdm hm 
eye: air and breath proceeded from %i$ idr: and fere nm 
fr^m his month* The subtfe element tmli prioduoedfrom Urn 
navel; the sky^from his head: the e(^th,from his feet _; and 
^pace^ from his ear. Thus did hb frame worlds^ IntMat 
sfdemm sacrifice, which the oodb f^iiformbd with 
HjM as a,victiv, spring wa9 the butt^ I'sum^Mr^ the fuel;. 
andsuUry weather, the n^ent of ohiatwn. Seven were the 
moats surrounding the altar: thrice seven were the logs of 

hffyfuel: AT that SACRIFrCE WHICH the QODS P«R- 
F.<9iRMBDi IMMpLjATINGi THIS B£I>NG ^S TfUM VICTIM*: 

By that sacrifice the gpdf w^B^m^f^y 1^13 VlOri^li^ , 
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I need scarcely remark, that we have here a 
perverted account of the creation of the first 
pair by the incarnate Word of Jehovah, and 
that the Word himself is described as having 
been literally devoted at the original institution 
of piacular sacrifice when in reality nought save 
a typical victim was then offered up : I have 
chi^y adduced the tradition by way of demon- 
strating, that the imagined primeval oblation of 
the anthropomorphic god is the prototype and 
reputed origin of all other piacular oblations. 
For, just as the inferior gods and the demigods 
and the holy sages worship and then immolate 
the incarnate anthropomorphic divinity : so the 
officiating priests and sacrificers worship and 
then immolate the victim ; who is declared to 



Such were primeval butibs : mul thus did thbt at* 
TAIN HEAVEN, where farmer god$ and mighty demigode 
Mde. Hindoo Ritual apud Asiat. Res. vol. viL p. 251, 252. 
Viny, whom the sacrificed creator of the world is said to 
have formed in the first inntance, was reputed to be an her* 
maphrodite. By his fatting in twain, as the Brahmins speak, 
were produced the first man and woman. Menu the son of 
the Self.Existent and his consort Satarupa, or (as they are 
sometimes denominated) Adima and Iva. Yet was the chief 
divinity himself, that identical divinity who became a sacri- 
fice, supposed to be incarnate in the person of this Menu or 
Adima : that is to say, in the phraseology of Hindostan, the 
first man was an avatar or anthropomorphic descent of the 
creator of the universe. Asiatic. Res. vol. viiL p. 441. vol. vi. 
p. 472, 473. vol. v. p. 247, 248. See, on this curious sub- 
ject. Origin of Pagan Idol, book v. chap. 4. 
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represent that divinity, and whose praise is in 
consequence said to be mysterious. 
, (3.) A similar notion appears to have prevailed 
among the ancient Chinese : for their great fia- 
ther and chief god, whom they believe to have 
been bom from a virgin, is styled by them the 
victim or the oblation. Hence, I suppose, we 
must needs conclude, that they believe him, 
either to have been already sacrificed like the 
Hindoo divinity, or to be destined for a sacri- 
fice during the period of some future transmi- 
gratory, manifestation '. 

(4.) We may observe certain vestiges likewise 
of the same doctrine among the Greeks. Her- 
cules, who is depicted on the sphere trampling 
the head of the jserpent beneath his foot, was 
fabled to have been once bound as a victim, in 
order that he might be sacrificed to Jupiter, 
He refused indeed to submit ; and, agreeably 
to the fancied prowess of his classical character, 
he routed and slew those who were about to 
devote him: but still, so faithfully in its grand 
outline was preserved the primitive tradition, 
this hero, who while an infant strangled with 

* Asiat. Res. vol. ii. }k 975. Le Compters China, p. 3l0. 
I^e Compte was so struck with the singularity of the title 
as to observe upon it» that t^ was a name, which the greatest 
saints of the Old or New Testament would have been proud to 
have^ and which was reserved for him alone who made himself 
OH oNatum Both for saints and sinners. 

2 
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scarce an effort (be vipers yrhkh $oUght to de^ 
stroy him in hh cradle, dkd at length a sacri^ 
fee xm the high-plaoe of the Oet^n Jupiter, 
wrapped in a garment which derived itft poifioa 
from ihe blood of the primeval or Partidisiacal 
ctotaiir\ : 

(5^) Nor was the tenet .unknown ^mong the 
MeiiticanB; having douhtiesi^, with the great 
body of the national sfuperstition, been brougsht 
by their fdrefialhers out of Asia. The Spani^ 
hastorians inform us, that they had a strange 
kind of idol, which was^ not an image, but n 
true man. For, when they took a daptiv^, be- 
fore they sacrificed him, they decorated him 
^ith the name of the idol to w:hieh he was des-^ 
tmed to be offered : and, in order to make 
the resemblance as complete as possible, they 
decked him with the very same om^Unents, ^ 
ttjMjse worn by the divinity. During the time 
that this mummery continued, they worshipped 
him precisely as they did the god whom he i^ 
f^resented t but, when the feAst-day arrived, 

^ Hetod. Mist. lib. 11 t*. 46. Sophoc. trachili. ret. IftO^ 
— 1218. .The scholiast, from the circumstance of Hercules 
bfeiBg burned od a pile of wood if>OQ the top of Aoiint 
Oeta, ^eems to haTe h^A some nottoo, that he ought to b^ 
i)onsid«red ill the light of a sacnfite to his father JupHsr^ 
^ttjniXov op«£ tff^ Otrif^ nav re •fMs ra Autc ovofUiZ^rtu* cfra (^#«i4 
■irJHtrTf^ own rt^ ^^, tv v^u ^u rag Ovaias votuffOai roe Kpo£ avTW» 
BchoL in loc. 
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the vietim-jdeity, who had for months been aa 
object of religious veneration, was solemnly de- 
voted in sacrifice \ 

(6.) It is sufficiently evident, that the horrid 
practice of immolating human victims, as con- 
tradistinguished from bestial victims, must have 
originated from the same source as the extraor- 
dinary speculations which we have been con- 
sidering. Well aware, that legitimate bestial 
victims were, in the primitive institution of 
sacrifice, made the representatives of the Man- 
Jehovah, who in fulness of time was to be bom 
of a woman, and whose mortal part was to b^ 
bruised by the tooth of the serpent : well aware 
of this, as we may clearly collect from the re- 
cently adduced Indian tradition relative to the 
sacrifice of the chief hero-god ; the early idola- 
ters presumptuously sought to improve upon 
the ordinance, by using, as a victim, one, who 
would be a more perfect image of the incarnate 
anthropomorphic Divinity than any animal could 
possibly be. To produce instances of this well- 
known and once almost universal abomination 
would be superfluous: I am at present only 
concerned with the train of thought, which gave 
it birth. 

3. Now in what manner shall we account for 
the very ancient prevalence of opinions, which, 
when analysed, are found exactly to agree 

' Purchas. PUgr. book vhI chap. 11. p. 796, 797. 

rot. r. T 
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with what we are taught in tiie Christian reve-* 
lation ? 

The old pagans believed, that a mighty god 
Repeatedly became incarnate in the human form; 
that> under that form, he openly conversed with 
mortals ; that he thus exhibited himself ia the 
day of the creation ; that he was bom under that 
shape, sometimes from a virgin, aSad sometimes 
from a woman ; that he was properly depicted, 
as a man treading with his heed upon the head 
of a remordent snake ; and that, altluMigh rightly 
worshipped as a deity, he had yet been put to 
death, having been solemnly offered up as a pia- 
milar sacrifice* 

Th^ likewise believed ; that this same god had 
become incarnate, both in the person Of the firsts 
created mian, and in the person also of anothn* 
man who flourished during the prevalence of an 
imirersal deluge* Hence, while they carefully 
distinguished between his divine and human 
n&tures, and while they S3cribed to him all the 
wmarkable characteristics which have just been 
enumerated: they further attributed to him 
^hose identical actions and circumstances, whiofa 
Holy Scripture attributes to Adam and Noah. 

Such is the naked fact : and the question ia, 
how we are to account for it. Thkt the chief 
hero-god of the Gentile^ i^ould miautely^ anr 
swer to the recorded characters of Adam and 
Noah, were small wonder : for Hesiod has ex- 
pressly told us, that the demon-gods were the 
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souls of thcffle «i^ who fldtirfefefed during tb6 
fi#dt igiB <Jf the i^rdrM '. But, «h^ thi^ sami 
chiirf hett>igDd should additiOMlly angtre^^ with 
lio ks» miiiulJMew to thie pr^didiiBd character of 
the M«dsiiah, is a matter which casilidt quite so 
euily be acdounJfced for on any ordinary pniKtU 
pies of the rise of H^o^wo^ship. Let Us how^ 
ever adopt thfe th^ry, that eminent m&k cam^ 
to be adored beeatis6 they were deemed incar- 
toutidtii or dvatars of the Divine Wotd ; and every 
dafficulty will be removed* Beto- worship will^ 
ih that cade, spring up easily s^ natui'felly out 
of perverted Patriaarchistn: and, when once it 
h^ sprung up, it will soon prodiwje Sabianism 
on the grounds, which the pagans themselves 
have very definitely set forth ; for, if the souls 
of the heroes were thought to pass aiftet death 
intd the heavenly bodies^ then those bodies 
would obviously be revered as the vehicles of 
mansions of the canonized heroes. 

But, if Hei*o-worship thus originated froni 
pervert^ Patriarchism, we shall immediately 
perceive^ how the speculations of the Gaitila^ 
may be employed to demonstrate^ that, both 
the nature of the promised Deliverer, and the 
i&ode in which he would effect our deliverance, 
must have been well and familiarly known under 
the anciaat Patriarchal Dispensation. The old 
patriarchs eould hot hand down to po^terity^ 

* Hesiod. Oper. et Dier. lil». i. ver. 120-^125. 
y2 
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what they themselves did not possess. But, if 
the speculations of the Gentiles relative to the 
sacrifice of their virgin-born god originated from 
patriarchal traditio;)^ then the patriarchs must 
have been acquainted with them. If however 
the patriarchs were acquainted with such spe- 
culations, they must have had them immediately 
from the Deity : for it is difficult to conceive, 
how these tenets could otherwise have origin- 
ated in the pure primeval Church ; it is difficult 
to imagine, that the fathers, without any expla- 
natory revelation, should in all points have hit 
upon the very interpretation of the first prophe- 
cy, which the Gospel has authoritatively de- 
clared to be the true one. Let us then now 
compare this conclusion, both with the primitive 
institution of sacrifice, which must have taken 
place immediately after the fall, because other- 
wise the raiment of our first parents could not 
have been fashioned out of the skins of slaugh- 
tered animals^; and also with the remarkable 
language employed by Eve on the birth of the 
primal man-child, / have gotten the man even 
JEHOVAH HIS VERY SELF : and we shall be in a 
manner compelled to believe, that the doctrine 
of atonement through the voluntary piacular sacri" 
Jice of the virgin-born Man-Jthovah was very far 
from being unknown even to the earliest mem- 
bers of the ancient Patriarchal Church. 

' Oen. iii. 21, 
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V. As an excellent practical illustration of the 
foregoing remarks, I shall conclude this discus- 
sion with exhibiting at full length one of the 
most extraordinary characters in the whole cir- 
cle of pagan antiquity. 

The extensive range of the Caucasus, th?it stony 
girdle of the earth as it is poetically denominated 
by the oriental writers, comprehends, at its east- 
em extremity, the Indian Coosh or Chusa-Ghar 
or Coh-Coosh; and, at its western extremity, 
the district of Ararat or Armenia *. But Ararat, 
the mount of the ship, coincides geographically 
with the garden of Paradise and the holy mount 
of God '. Caucasus therefore, as comprehend- 
ing Ararat, is the pristine habitation of Adam, 
the region where the Divine Messenger appeared 
in a human form to our first parents and pro- 
mised that the Seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the remordent serpent, the country 
where Noah landed after navigating a shoreless 
ocean in the first-built ship. Caucasus however 
is at the same time the peculiar settlement of 
the pastoral Scythians: those unmingled de- 
scendants of the military Babylonic Cuthim; 
who, at remote periods, quitting their moun- 
tain seats, have subjugated Palestine and Egypt, 
and have intrusively planted Greece*. These 

' Origin of Pagaq Idol, book vi. chap. 4. § I. 
' Ibid, book ii. chap. 1. 
^ Ibid, book yu chap. 4, 3. 
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various cfaantcteristios of Oraeasus and its in- 
habitants will serve to develop die very remark^ 
able story of Prometbens : while, in return, that 
story will serve to throw a strong light on the 
preceding hypothesis relative to the origination 
of Avatarism and Herorworship. 

1. According to the Egyptians, Prometheus 
was one of their m>st afipient kings : a^hd ha 
lived at a period, when the greatest pairt ^ 
mankind was destroyed by a flood '. Yet be ift 
likewise placed in S^ytfaia : and he is said to 
hs^ve been the latj^ of that Deucalion ; who 
(as we learn fr(Hn L^cian) was himself alfK> a 
Scythian, who is equally claimed nev.erthelesa 
by the Greeks and by the Hindoos gind by tlw 
Syrians of Hierapolis^ and who with Im family 
was preserved in an ark at the imsnd of the itni^ 
verssd deluge '. He was the builder of the firs* 
ship : he was the great primeval physician: he 
was the original agricijiltiirist and astronomer: 
and, to sum up the whol^ in a single word {w 
Eschylus speaks), all arte wej^ derived to naor- 
tals from Proi^etheus '. 

Sometimes he w^s said to he* thQ o0spring of 
Vranus by the s^a-«ymph Clymenfe * : so9iet;u)@(e9 

* Diod. »ibl. lib. i. ^. \6. 

* ApoUod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 7. J 1, 2. ^chyL Prom. Vinct, 
Luc. de dea Syra. 

» Prom. Vkict. ver* 46T&, 4M^ 49&-^88, 4«SS 463, 457, 
458, 506, 506. » .. 

* SchpL in Axat. Phaenom. p. 84, 36^ 
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be was reported to be the iBon of Japetus * : and 
sometimes he had Themis assigned to hmk as/ 
d mother^ without any mention of a father *. 
Themis herself is identified with the univ^sal 
mother Barth ' : and she is variously said, to be 
the parent also of the virgin Astrea who flew 
away to heaven immediately before the deluge* 
and to be the same perscax an the virgin Astrea: 
herself*. Prometheus therefore was occasion* 
ally reported to be the son of a virgin. 

The Orphic poet pronoulKses him to be the 
same character as Cronus, or the transmigrating 
gx^eat father at the head of his triple offspring'' : 
and, agreeably to this opinion^ while Eusebii^ 
and Syncellus identify him with the demiurgic 
Nous or Mind ; Proclus asserts, that this same 
Nous or Mind is no other than Otonfus^ and 
that the greatest Nous is Jupiter \ Prometheus 
then was the ims^inary Soul of the world : and, 
as IB the materialising system the great univer* 
sal fiither was identified with that Sk)ul, the 
proper name of the great &tber was transferred 
a& a common name to the Soul. Hence, in the 

* Hor. Od. Ufr. i, od* 3. ven ^7^ 

* Prom. Vioct. vcr. 18* 
' Ibid. ver. 209, 210. 

* Hyg. Poet Astron. lib. ii. c. 25. Martian. Capell. Sa- 
tyric. lib. ii. 

* Orpb. Hymn. xii. 

' Euseb. Hist. Synag. p. S94. Synoell* Ckro««g.. p.* 149. 
Proc. in Plat. Theog. lib. v. c. 5. p. %6v 

7 
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Sanscrit, the Soul is denominated Menu ; and/ 
in the Greek, Ndos or Nous : because the an- 
cient character, who was the parent of three 
sons, who was preserved in an ark at the time 
of the general deluge, and who was feigned to 
be the demiurgic Mind, bore the name of Nuk 
or Noah\ In consequence of such an inter- 
mixture of ideas, three younger Noes or Mind& 
are said, to have sprung from a single Nous who" 
preceded them, and to have constituted that 
royal triad of Minds to whose sway the three 
divisions of the world were committed*. The 
very name indeed of Prometheus shews him to 
be the same as Nous or Menu : for, like each of 
those appellations, it denotes Wisdom or Prom^ 
dence or Intellect '. 

Yet, as he was the builder of the first ship, 
and as he flourished at the time of the deluge, 
he was sometimes also reported to have been 
one of the diluvian Cabiri and to have officiated 
as the priest of the navicular and mundane god* 
dess Ceres *. Still however he is placed at an 
epoch far anterior to the deluge : for he is said 
to have been contemporary with Pandora the 
first-created woman, and to have flourished in 
the age which preceded the entrance of diseases 

^ Origin of Pagan Idol book i. chap. 3* $ IIL 

^ Pjroc. in Plat. Tim. lib. iL p. 94. 

.^ See Prom. Vfnct. ver. 85-^7^ 

* Pausan. Boeolt. p. 579* 
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and death into the world *. He is likewise said 
to have formed the first man and woman from a 
mixture of earth and water, and to have ani- 
mated them with fire which he stole from hea- 
ven '. This story however, as we shall presently 
see, is told with a very remarkable variation. 

Such was Prometheus : and it is easy to per- 
ceive, that his character is that of the great 
universal father who was revered as the most 
ancient king of every primitive nation, Adam 
transmigratively reappearing in the person of 
Noah. 

2. But even this compound character does nof 
comprehend the whole of his attributed. 

As Adam and as Noah, he is placed in the 
recesses of mount Caucasus, because Paradise 
and Ararat alike constituted a district of that 
vast range : but there was yet a third person, 
who appeared under a human form in the same 
region, and who foretold that the Seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent 
though the serpent in return should bruise his 
heel or mortal part. Now the character of this 
third person also ; a God, yet incarnate ; a 
being of a nature infinitely superior to man, yet 
through love to man freely suffering pain and 

' Hesiod. Theog. ver. 507—514, 571-^508. Open et 
Dier. lib. i. ver. 59 — 107. Hor. Od. lib. i. od« 9. ver. 
20—33. 

' Apollod. BibU lib. i. c. 7. 4 1. 
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igKomity; consigned to the grave^ yet rising 
again triumphant ; incapable in his own nature 
of deaths yet by dirine vengeance precipitated 
into Hades : the character of this third person 
also» handed down by long tradition from the first 
ages, ^ntara largely into that of Prometheus. 

3t Completely to develop this curious cir- 
cumstance, it will be necessary to gi?e an ana- 
lysia of one of the most extraordinary produce 
tions which we teve received from pagan anti^ 
quity ; the draina of the Prometheus-Desmotes, 

Jupiter, being determined to destroy the 
whdie human race and to produce another in its 
room, withdrew from them the fire of vitality. 
None of the immortals dared to resist his 
purpose, save Prometheus alone: but he, ani- 
B3^ed by love and pity>. brought down from 
heav^ tibe lost fire, restored to men their for- 
feited lives^ and saved them firom being irre- 
eoverably consigned to Hades* On this accounts 
Im was devoted to the aever^at corporeal suffer- 
ings. Pitying ma»i he yet received no pity 
himself: but he wa3 p^ibticly exposed,, a lament- 
able apectaiQle both to gods andmen of the wroth 
of Jupiter*. 

' Bpor*tp it Tkiv ToKmrttpttv \oyov 
OvK tex^v aStv aXX' ai^rvtrag ytvog 
To wavx ^Xpffe*' «^<^ iiTvwm vtw^ 

Eyw ^ troX/itiff* c|fpv<ra/ft9V fipOTac 
Ts fiti itappeuffOivraQ tiQ f ^8 ftoXc&y. 
T^ rot rotaic h trcfteFaur* KOftwroiiMf 
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Tlius does Eschylus state the general subject 
of hb drama: and the whole of it is in perfect 
accordance with this outline, saTe that certain 
personages are introduced, whose history re* 
lates to the mortal part of the character of Pro- 
metheus viewed as the transmigrating uniTersal 
father. 

The tragedy opens with the operation of 
fixing Prometheus to a rock of mount Caucasus 
by Vulcan and two allegorical personifications 
named Strength and Violence. Strength, who 
throughout sustains the part of a rirulent accu- 
ser and enemy, states his offence to be a com* 
munication of vital fire to mankind : and he is, 
accordingly, declared to be punished on ac- 
count of his benevcJence to the human race\ 
Hence he is riveted ixk a painful posture to a 
solid rock ; erect, unable to bend his knees, 
and debarred frcwn the comfort of sleep : for, 
being a god himself, he feared wA the anger 
of the gods ; and he was theirefere thus con- 
signed to torture by t^e mfiexibiUty of Jupiter,. 
9s a reward for his philanthropy *. 

In this situation he endure the bitter mockery 
of his professed foe. l^fow let m see thee bestmi 

na(rx»v fuv akyuvaunvy oucrpocffiv ^ tSeiv 
QvtiTBi ^ tv oucry irpoOeiuvogp thtb rvx^v 
OvK i§iuit9tiv avTO£, aXX' avrikeiag 
*0^ tppvOfiuriuUf Ztivi ^mrcXeiic ^a. 

Prom. Tmct. ver. 81—41. 

* Prom. Vinct. vci. 1 — ^11. , 

* Ibid. ver. 19—34. 
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the high gifts of the gods on wretched mortals! 
Can those mortals liberate thee from thy present 
sufferings ? The demons have falsely styled thee 
Prometheus or Providential Wisdom : for thou 
thyself needest a Prometheus to teach thee how to 
escape from thy adverse fortune \ 

Severe however as was the trial of the ago-r 
nizing deity, it came not upon him unexpect- 
edly. He had prophetically anticipated the 
whole of it: he had fully counted the cost. 
Yet this anticipation of torture did not prevent 
him from assisting mankind^ when about to 
perish utterly through the wrath of Jupiter *. 
, Bound nevertheless, smd tortured, and dis- 
honoured, still he claims to be a god ; though 
a god, labouring under the hatred of Jupiter 
and all the other immortals on account of his 
too great love of mankind *. But, inflexible as* 
Jupiter may be in exacting punishment from his 
victim, Prometheus expresses a full conviction 
that the time will come, when, laying aside his^ 
fierce indignation, he will even court his love ; 
which love he himself will freely bestow upon 
his oppressor, writhing as he now may be under 
ineffable torments *. Thus persuaded of his* 
future reconciliation, he is determined to bear 



' Prom. Vinct. ver. 82 — 87. 

• Ibid. ver. 102—11?, 265—270, 31—34. 
' Ibid. ver. 110—123, 542—644. . 

* Ibid. ver. 62, 63, 186—192, 
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his sufferings in patience until Jupiter shall lay 
aside his anger ; sufferings indeed mysteriously 
stupendous, yet in strict accordance with the 
immutable laws of that deity by which he dis- 
plays his power to the gods whom he has ejected 
from heaven*. 

While Prometheus is agonizing fast bound to 
the Caucasian rock. Ocean and his daughters, 
high as that rock towers above the level of the 
sea, are described as coming to sympathize 
with him, on the ground of their near relation- 
ship ; he being a descendant of the Ocean^ 
though thp offspring of the virgin Themis or 
Terra or Astrfea. The maritime god, after spe- 
cifying the vast range of country which he had 
passed over in order to reach him, declares, that 
he has no firmer friend than Ocean, none more 
willing to assist him in the day of trouble : and 
Prometheus, in return, expresses his surprize; 
how he could have left his native rocky caverns 
and the streams of the mighty waters to pene- 
trate into a lofty inland country famed for its 
mines of iron '. 

In the course of his conversation with these 
personages and afterwards with Mercury, Pro- 
metheus foretells, that, as he himself had wit- 
nessed the dethronement of two former celes- 
tial kings Uranus and Cronus, so Jupiter,, the 

• Prom. Vinct. ver. 376, 377, 403—406. 

• Ibid. ver. 126—143, 285—303. 
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third in sutcessioni should himself likewise be 
dethroned by one yet more powerfal. A de- 
scendant o£ his own shall eject him from the 
seat of empire; and the cnrse of his &ther 
Cronus shall then be accomplished. Confi*- 
dently as he now may brandish the thunder* 
bolt, it shall nothing arail him in th6 day of 
inevitable ruin. He is preparing a hotriA por- 
tent against himself^ whom he shall be unable 
to resist : a monster^ who shall invent a flame 
more potent than the winged lightnittg, and 
who shall inflict a blow more vehement than 
the stroke of a thunderbolt ; who shall utterly 
destroy the earth-shaking trident-sceptre of 
Neptune, and who sbtiU teach the present sove- 
teign of heaven the Wide diffference between 
rule and servitude 

With respect to his own character, as Pro- 
metheus makes himself far more ancient than 
Jupiter, having witnessed the primeval abdica* 
tioQ of Uranus : so he claims to be that first of 
human beings ; who, in bis quality of th^ great 
universal father, conferred all manner of benefits 
on mankind. When men were in a rude state, 
seeing indeed but not perceiving, hearing in^ 
deed but not unden^tanding, he it was, who 
reclaimed them and endowed them with intel- 
lect. He taught them to build houses: be 
instructed them in astronomy and arithmetic: 

' Prom. Vinct. vcr. 167—171, 905—926, 955, 956. 
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he invented letters: ^e joined horses to the 
yoke : he built the first ship : he wae the ori- 
ginal physician : he was the first prophet and 
onirocritic and diviner : he contrived the art of 
extracting brass and iron and silver and gold : 
in a word, mortals were indebted for every 
useful art to Prometheus \ 

In return. Ocean tells him> how he had be^ 
held the prisoner in the Gilician cavern, the 
tremendous Typhon, who had resisted all the 
gods and who had threatened to subvert the 
^npire of Jupiter himself; blasted with thunder 
and ultimately pinioned down to the earth be^ 
neath the mighty pressure of the burning moun- 
tain Etna '• 

While such discourse passes between them, 
the heifer lo^ loved by Jupiter, persecuted by 
Juno, and impelled to incessant wanderings by 
the ghost of Argus, joins their company, and 
finds hersdbf on the summit of the Caucasus*. 
She is described as the dauber of Inachus the 
son df Ocean; who flourished at a time, when 
Neptune and Juno cKjntended for the sovereignty 
of the l^d, whe^ Neptuhe produced a mighty 
deluge in consequence of Inachus having de-* 
cided in ikvour of Juno, and whea at length 
Juno persuaded him to cause the sea to retire 

* Prom. Vinct. ver. 446*-^506. 

• Ibid. ver. 361— BTO. 
» Ibid, ver, 561—608. 
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within its natural limits '. . lo, having gained 
the affection of Jupiter, was so disturbed by 
portentous dreams, that her father sent to con- 
sult the oracle: and the answer was, that he 
should drive her from his house and land, in 
order that she might thus freely ramble to the 
utmost extremities of the world ; Jupiter threat- 
ening, in case of non-compliance, to destroy his 
whole family. Inachu& obeyed : and lo, at- 
tended by the earth-born herdsman Argus, com- 
menced her ramblings in the form of a cow '. 
Having first gone to Dodona, where the vocal 
oak unequivocally saluted her as the future 
consort of Jove, she passed to the sea, which 
from her received the name of Ionian : whence 
she afterward proceeded to that range of the 
Caucasus, where Prometheus was chained to 
the rock'. The course of her future ramblings 
from this place forms the subject of a prophecy 
of Prometheus : and, after marking out hw 
progress through the land of the Scythians, he 
teaches her, that she shall at length reach the 
cataracts of the Ethiopic river ; following the 
course of which, she shall descend to Canobus at 
the mouth of the Nile. Here, by the touch of 
Jupiter, she will become the mother of the 

* Tzelz. in Lycoph. Cassan. ver. 177. ApoUod. Bibl. lib. 
ii. c. 1. Paus. Corinth, p. 112. 

• Prom. Vinct. ver. 640—686. 
» Ibid. ver. 821—841. 
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sacred bull Epaphus or Apis, the supposed 
vehicle of the soul of Osiris ', 

The drama is now brought to a close by the?, 
entrance of Mercury, who comes as a messenger 
from Jupiter. He announces to Prometheus, 
speedy destruction, unless he will prophetically 
declare the person by whom Jupiter is to be 
dethroned. The eternal father, says he, mil rend 
with lightning this rock to which thou art bounds 
He will hide thy body in the womb of the earth. A 
rocky cavern shall receive thee. Here shalt thou 
liejn darkness; until, after the completion of a long 
period of time, thou shalt ultimately be restored ta 
tfie light of heaven '. In reply Prometheus tells 
him, that he had fully anticipated the purport 
of his messs^e ; that he was prepared to endure 
the worst effects of Jupiter's indignation; and 
that he expected to be treated as an enemy : 
but still, even though all the elements should 
be involved in chaotic confusion, and though 
his body Height through ^ fatal necessity be 
plunged into the depths of Tartarus ; still death 
should not have the complete mastery over 
him *. Matters having thus come to a final 
crisis the oceanic nymphs are exhorted to with- 
draw, lest they should be involved in the ap- 

* Prom. Vinct. Tcr. 698—739, 784—817, 843—850. H«rod> 
Hist lib. ii. c. 153. Ovid. Metam. lib. i. ver. 748. Plutarcb.. 
de Isid. ^ 20. 

* Ibid. ver. 1015—1020. 

* Ibid. ver. 1089—1068. 
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proaching eaJtastroph^ : and the drama con* 
eludes with Prometh^ift sinking into Hades, 
while he calls upon bis venerable mother to bear 
witnMs that he suffers undeservedly \ 

4. &uch is the extraordinary drama of the 
Prometheus- Desmotes ; such, the remarkably 
compounded character sustained by its hero. 
The key to the whole is that> which I have 
already specified. 

Prometheus, from the attributes which are 
ascribed to him, is manifestly the transmigrating 
great fklher ; that is to say, Adam reappearing 
(as the ancient hierophants pretended) in the 
person of Noah : and, in this point of view, he 
identifies hims^ succes^vely with Uranus and 
Cronus; while Jupiter or (as the Egyptians 
Called him) Ammon, who is represented as one 
of three brethren among whom the whole world 
was divided, and who is said to have dethroned 
his parent or to have established an universal 
empire in his own line, is certainly the scrip- 
tural Ham. Hence he is placed on the summit 
^i mount Gaucasus^ one of the peaks of which 
was, the. Paradisiacal Ararat : hence he is at 
ooDuae made the son of the £ai:th and the descend- 
ant of the Oeean : hence the Ocean, quitting 
his natural domain, presents himself on the top 
of that mountain, which was tenanted by Pro- 
metheus : and hence the heifer lo, who i^. th^ 

' Prom. Vinct. ver. KOI— 10981 
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same as the ship^gddddsil Isi^ wfto id Ho 6thef 
Alan the borine anrk withia which Ofeiris wad 
intiosed^ wha is the allegorical parent &( thd 
teored biidl which was deemed the visible tt* 
prosentatire of that god, who is placed under 
the guardiefoship of the inferred Argus i^t the 
atk^gbd while indosed within hid itoy^tic eoffitt> 
and wh^se erratic progress over the whole world 
i^adows out the wmiderings of the Ark upoii 
the suffece of the diluvian sea, is brought like- 
wfee to that identical region where the Ark of 
Noah rtetad after the flood \ 

But^ in ibe curious mythology of the Gentiles, 
the successiye dethronement of the great patri*- 
alrchs was transfbrred to an imaginary success 
4ion of i^ilar mundane systems. According 
to their doctrine, as it is well observed by 
CSudworth, each cosmogony Was no less a theo- 
goity. At the commeticeittent of every world, 
the great fkther appeared incarnate, and became 
the unrrt^rsal parent both of gods and men. 
At the elose of every world, a mighty deluge 
reduced all things to theit primeval chaos: 
the inferior gods Were absorbed into the essence 
.^ tlie great fitther: he himself, floating on the 
sur&ce of the waters> sank into a death^lik^ 

' See Origin of Fagan tdol. book ii. chap. 6. $ T. book iv. 
cbap.^ 4. $ f. book t. chap. a. $ I. i. chap. 6. § IV, V. chap. 

z2 
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sleep : till at length, at the beginning of a new 
system, he appeared again in a new body, the 
successor of his former self; just as, at the 
beginning of the last system, he had stepped 
into the throne vacated by himself the prede- 
cessor of himself in a different body. To this 
grand catastrophe of a world, Eschylus, I think, 
very evidently alludes in his jprophecy of the 
final dethronement of Jupiter by one aiined 
with yet more powerful thunder; whose influ- 
ence shall extend to the sea as well as to the 
land, and who with dreadful energy shall involve 
the whole universe in confusion. The notion is 
still set forth by the Hindoos in a strain of 
allegory, which bears a near resemblance to 
the doctrine as exhibited by the Greek poet. 
At the close of each world, a mighty demon, 
.named Maha-Pralaya or the Great Deluge^ swal- 
lows up both gods and men, dissolves the entire 
.universe, and brings back the empire of chaos 
and old night. The reign of the Menu of that 
age is now at an end : but, when a new system 
emerges out of the turbid waters^ a young 
Menu, another and yet the same, is constituted 
the universal sovereign of the nascent world, 
becomes the parent of three sons or emanations, 
and through them reproduces the whole race 
both of gods and of men and of animals. Pre- 
cisely the same doctrine prevailed among the 
Goths, the children of those identical Scydiians 
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whose lofty domain is the scene of the drama of 
Prometheus : and, among the Greeks, it was 
inculcated with equal zeal by the Stoics '. 

While however Prometheus thus appears as 
the transmigrating great father, there is a pecu- 
liarity in his character, which belongs neither < 
to Adam nor to Noah nor to any other of the 
aboriginal patriarchs. He is described as suf- 
fering torture in his bodily frame, on account of 
his unexampled love to mankind. The ethe- 
real spark of life, which they had lost, he 
restores to them ; and thus preserves the whole 
race from being irremediably consigned to 
Hades^ But their gain is his detriment. His 
sufferings he foresaw: but this did not deter 
him from his labour of benevolence. Though a 
god by nature, yet he is bruised in his mortal 
part by a malignant foe ; who is allegorically 
represented under the title of Strength, and who 
with undisguised satisfaction exults in his suffer- 
ings. The whole however he bears with pati- 
ence, looking out for the time, when, the justice 
of the eternal father being satisfied, he shall be 
fully reconciled to him. With this persuasion; 
he sinks into the womb of the earth. Yet, as a 
suffering god, he is incapable of proper death, 
He descends indeed into Hades : but the grave 
is unable to hold him permanently. At the 
close of a predetermined period, he is liberated 

' Se^ Origin of Pagan Idol, book L chap. 2. 
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from the chamherp of the toxahi fitnd, beifig m^v 
fuljy jreconoaed to Jupitw, he eHiergen into tiw 
light 9,nd liberty of open day* 

Here we hare the ohajacter of the promised 
Deliverer, the autbropojcaorpbic Jehoyab* tiie 
virgpja-boro Seed whose mortal part was dei^ 
tiaed to be brui«ed by the iofenm} seinpent* 
eugrafted, from ^d tradi4tio»i uA m e»«l 
acQwdance with the notion jthat he ytv^ f^ 
peatedly inc^imajke m the per$o«Mi( c^ ik» oa^ly 
patriarchs, upon the dwracter of the iwweirsd 
transmigfating father. Nor i» this a i^oUtwry 
instance of ^uqh engraftation. M I Jiave ai-* 
ready observed, the tpacrifiee pf the Indiao 
Brahma, who is offered up and yet worshipped « 
the devotement of the Chines viotim^god F<w 
Hi ; the declared f^stical oblation of hi$ only 
son by the Phenician II or Cromw; the self* 
immolation of Hercules, who is conspicuowly 
depicted on the sphere trampling with his foot 
on the head of the great serpent ; and the an^^ 
cient Indian mode of repre^^entm^ the middle 
god Vishnou, similarly treading upon the head 
of the snake, while the snake bites his heeJ ' t 
all these have originated from one and the same 
primeval source. So likewise^ in OQ3rrhoe's 
prophecy respecting the f«twe character of thf 
great univewal physician Eaculapws, we m^ 

^ See a most curious representation of Visbnou in thk atti- 
tude in Maurice's Anc. Hist of Hindost. vol. il p. 373* 
plate VIII. 

7 
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evidently trace all the leading features of the 
Caucasian Prometheus. They were ultimately 
the same compound mythological personage ^ 
and I similarly account for the extraordinary 
sentiments entertained of them both '. 

I may briefly observe at the close of this 
discussion, that Eschylus peoples the region of 
Caucasus with the monstrous Phorcides and 
Gorgons and Gryphins; just as the Persians 
still make Caf the haunt of the wonderful 
Simorgh, and as the Hindoos place the winged 
3«mi*eagle Garoda at tbe eostetn avettue df 
theix Paradise in the recesses of their &WSL 
Coodi or Caucasui^'. The circumstaiic^ pri>ved 
a^ renrote antiquky of liie fable. In poifit oif 
ofigin, it spraiEg^ I believe, fifom the poAentouft 
form of the Cherubim, which ^ee&^ to hwf^ 
l^en pennanently startioned on the eststem side 
af tiie holy mount untfl tbe primitive yraAi was 
inimdated by tiie waters df the del^o^* 

' Eqpa ubi fatidicos concepit meate idjtci^^ 
Incaluit^ue deo quern olausum pecCore hahebat; 
Adspicit infaatem : Totique salutifer orbi 
Cresce, piier^ dkit : tibi se mortalia saepe 
Corpora debebant: anktfas tibi r^dere ademptas 
As ttrit. IdqtUB semel, Dis kidignaAtibm^, ausus, 
Fosie d4r« boci Herirai flamoMi prdi3)eb«re aTitas 
Eque deo corpus fiet exsaogue, deuecpa 
Qui modo corpus eras : et bis tuafata novabis^ 

Ovid. Metam. lib. ii. ver. 040—648^ 

* Prom, Tiirct. ven I^OO— Cto*. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

RESPECTING THE NATURE OF THE ANTE- 
' DILUVIAN APOSTASY. 

But the sentiments of the Patriarchal Church, 
relative to the doctrine of an atonement to be 
eflfected by the sacrifice of the promised virgin- 
bom Deliverer, may perhaps be yet further de- 
veloped, if we can ascertain the nature of the 
antediluvian apostasy. 

The existence of evil spirits, who envy the 
condition of God's redeemed people, who indus- 
triously tempt them to the commission of sin, 
who exult over them when they sometimes fall, 
and who delight to traverse all the gracious 
plans of a merciful and beneficent Creator, is 
repeatedly set forth to us, throughout the volume 
of th^ New Testament, in terms abundantly ex- 
plicit ii^d uDequivocal. Their prince, from his 
characteristic disposition, is ordinarily denomi- 
nated Satan or the Adversary : he is described, 
jas having brought Condemnation upon himself 
by reason of his being lifted up with pride : his 
^as^ociates ajre represented, as constituting a 
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well-organized community, ever ready to act 
conjointly and thus to forward their mutual 
purposes of evil: they are said to unite great 
power and ferocity to the most refined subtilty : 
and they appear to be so numerous, that we 
read even of a single unhappy subject being 
demoniacally possessed by a whole legion of 
them. 

In the Old Testament, their existence and 
attributes are not revealed with equal clearness : 
yet, an elaborate and well digested plan of 
sedtiction being ascribed to the serpent at the 
very commencement of the Pentateuch, and no 
similar power of contrivance and action being 
possessed by any literal reptile of that tribe, 
we should be irresistibly led to conclude, even 
if further light had not been thrown upon the 
matter in any other part of Scripture, that no 
mere serpent was intended, but that some ma- 
lignaiit spiritual tempter had been permitted to 
liirk under the form of that animal and to carry 
on a project of mischief through the medium of 
his organs. This, I say, we should be led to 
conclude from the very reason of the thing, 
even independently of any ulterior information : 
the New Testament hbwever silences every 
doubt, by leaching us, that the old serpent, or 
the serpent mentioned of old in the word of God, 
which deceiveth the whole world, is called the 
devil ^ndS(jaan\ 

' Re?» xii. 9. 
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Su«h is the unsew enemy> on account of 
whcise mvQgkd fiower wd maJignity St. Peter 
gives us fi. most awfid varoingand admonition : 
j3e ^9fi<r» Ae ungilatd ; hecause your aduersary th^ 
d^il^ a$:axQarmgtimrW(dketh:abmd^ seeking whmn 
he may de^mr^K 

To the ffdl of this enemy^ at tfa^ head of those 

heavenly bands v^hom he had seduced isto a 

mad reix€iUio» against God, St. Jude has been 

commonly thought to refer in a v»iy TeoaarkaUe 

passage wio^ occurs^ in his general e|)istie. 

TM angek, ^Mch kept mt their fr$t estate but 10 

tkfihr <»m koMtatimy he hath re^erped m et>eriastiag 

chains mder danrkncd^ untP thejudgnwtU ^ the great 

^ \ Atid, as lhi^pas»a^ of St Jude has beeft 

thw undiarBt^^d^ a vianifes^iy paiallel passagie 

in the seccmd epistie of St. Peter haa been ovdi- 

mx^ supposed to have a siniHar Elusion, God 

spared mt the mgeh^ that mnoi; ha cad than 

4(nm to helK anddeS^iered tksmpUa ckams ofdarkr 

faw!* tQ.be rmervf^ w^tPsjUdgmeMt \ Yek, natyntk- 

standing the general coos^ent witih legaod to the 

iinport of th^ii^ two texts, when thoEQUghly 

siSb»d, there naa^ perhaps he reason more than 

:to doubt, whether they ha^v^ tiie dldght&st re)^ 

tion to the fiiM of Sataot and his oonfederates. 

L The contegct of the passage in St. Jude 
ifiSB. furnish us vi^L a l:ey, botb to its own 



; I Peter v. 9. -^ Xucfe «; 

^ 2 Peter it 4. 
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interprelatioh, and <o that of the parallel pas- 
sage iu St Peter : with tiiis it will therefore be 
proper for ii$ to commeiice^ 

1. Now I am inclined to think, that it wfll be 
ap very diflSeult matter to ^ew, that the per^ 
som, here mentiojaed by St. Jude^ whoever 
they B9ay be, at all events cannot poadibly bo 
diaeiinbod^d spirits : whence it will l(dIow> that 
^ey are not the Satanic host. 

It p {wrobable, ^at the common belief at 
leant in Englahd, that sudi is their chara^frter; 
would never have prevajUkd^ if ow translators 
bad not, in^ the Jirsf pkce, given a partic^tf 
^nse to a word of genial import; md if, mth<^ 
second plwG^ th^y had not wiK)lly omitted a most 
important maftQ\;iine pronon«, whicj&L oeonrain 
tije origins^ Greek. 

(L) The word of geaieral import, to yvkkh 
they have given a particular aense, i& that which 
they have rendered angets. 

I do not mean to say, that anch a version is 
absolutely inaccurate : the English, word an^is 
doubtles^s expresses a s^se of the corresponding 
Greek word as it is used both by the Seventy 
and by the writers of the New Testament : but 
then the English word is a term of very limited 
ippopt, while the Greek word is a term of much 
more ea^k^sive signification. In owr o^n Ian* 
^uage^ we rarely use the word ^nigei^ exc^ as 
designing to express Q^k4t, wketker^geodorhaS, 
wh& was nevei^, l&it mem, permanenlfy emB^eHed in « 
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vehicle of flesh. But, in the Greek, the word 
angeluSy though it bears indeed such a sense 
Hellenistically, is far from being restricted to 
it: on the contrary, its proper and original 
import is a messenger who conveys tidir^s. A 
ministering spirit of God therefore is so deno- 
minated, not at all in reference to his essential 
nature, but merely in reference to his official 
character : he is styled angelus, not because he 
is a spirit, but because he is a messenger. 
Such being the case, it is evident, that any 
other person, who acts as a messenger, may 
just as properly in Greek be called angeltis; 
though, from our restricted use of the term angel, 
we should not ceiU him an angel in English. 

Hence, if the Greek word, which in the pas- 
sage from St. Jude is rendered the angels, had 
been rendered the messengers, it is plain, that a 
very different idea would have been excited in, 
the mind of an English reader from that which 
is now generally excited. Consequently, our 
translators, in rendering the Greek word angels, 
do, in effect, beg the question. They assume 
the apostle to speak of disembodied spirits: 
when, in reality, it is a priori a matter of doubt 
whether he does or does not : for he uses a term; 
which in the Greek denotes messengers of any 
description, whether spiritual or corporeal. 

(2.) Which of the two, he here means, naust 
be determined of coursei)y the general context : 
but then we must refer to the context, as it 
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appears in the original Greek ; for our English 
translators have omitted a very important mas- 
culine pronoun, which in fact decides the ques- 
tion. 

The pronoun, which they have omitted, is 
the dative masculine to these ' ; and the omission 
occurs after the words in like manner^ which will 
be found in the verse that immediately follows 
the passage under discussion. This verse they 
have thus imperfectly rendered. 

Even as Sodom and Gomorrha and the cities about 
them, IN LIKE MANNER giving themselves over to 
formcation and going after strange ^fiesh^ are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire*. 

Now, by such a translation, they have given 
a totally different turn to the whole clause from 
what it exhibits in the original : for any person, 
who reads this English sentence, will suppose, 
both from the phraseology and from the punc- 
tuation, that the words, in like manner, re- 
late to Sodom and Gomorrha; that is to say, he 
will suppose the passage to intimate, that the 
cities about Sodom and Gomorrha, giving them- 
selves over to formication inlikemanner to 
Sodom and Gomorrha, were thence with them 
set forth for an example. But the original 
Greek is incapable of any such meaning : for there 
the words, rendered in like manner, do not 

^ Gr. rarocc. » Jude 7. 
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Yeliate to Sodom and Ckmorrha, \mt to thie mascu- 
tine pronoun tkest whkh out translators havtg al-* 
together omifctod* The pasjBage itself> whea ren^ 
dered perfectly by inserting the now omitted 
masculine pronoun in question, will run as 
follows. 

Even ms Sodem and Gonmrnka^ and the cUm 
ebtmt them^ is like makni^k to tbesie giving 
themsdves over to fornication and gamg after strange 
flesh, are set forth for an esampk^ suffering the 
wngeance of eternal Jire. 

Here the words, t^ li^b JifAN^^NEft> rdate to 
the masculine pronoun t^tssfi, not to isoi>om: 

Still a mere English reader migfit imagine-, 
that the sense was just th^ name ad it waB be- 
£o3te : because he mi^ht conC0ire> that the pr^ 
0oun THB8E related to sodom aKd aoftORttstA ; 
BO that, when the cities are said to hate gii^en 
themselves over: to finnication in: like manner to 
these, it means, that they gare themseWes: avw 
to ibmicatioa m Kke tnarmei' to Sodim and Go- 
morrha. But a. single view of Ifce original Gr^eefc 
will shew its imtapability of bearing any Mch 
sense* Sodom and CkMOiorrha, c^usidered m 
citiesr ^Tefemuum; whence the pronoun fSj^M, 
whick f m/y re^es to thenr, as it occurs in the 
clause th^ aitiet ab(mt o^hism, is feminine d^ : 
but the subsequent demonstrative pronoun 
THESE, as it occurs in the clause in like manner 
to THESOB, is masculine; whence, whatev^ may 
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be intended by thbse, it is ctecpr, that the 
cities Sodom and Gomorrha cannot be intended^ 
but on the contrary cet*tain wmcuUne agents^ 

I^en as Sodom and Goemxarha^ and the cities 
abotd THEM (that is, about Sodom and Gk)-* 
morrha) in like manner to these (that is, in like 
manner, not to Sodom and Gromorrha, but to 
certain mascuUne agents ; who, from the use of 
the pronoun these^ must have been previously 
mentioned by the apostle)^it«mg themselves ove$f 
to/ormcation, and going after strange flesh, are set 
forth for an eamnple. 

Who then are the masculine agents ; to whom, 
as persons already mentioned by him, St« Jude 
tefera in his use of the mascuiiiie pronoun 
THESE ? If we look backt we shall find none, 
to whom the pronoun can relate^ except the 
AN&ELi spoken of ixk the preceding verse. 

The ANOELi, u^lMh^ itptmt timr first ^tate but 
l^ their own habitation^ kt: bMh reserved in ever^ 
lasting chains under darkswss unto the judgment of 
the great day: eveat as Sodem^ and Gomorrha and 
tke cities ahout them (that is, about Sodom and 
Gcomorrha), in like nummr to thesb (that is in 
like manner to the a^g^Tui) giving themselves over 
to fomicatia^ and goiit^ afier strange flesh, are set 
forth for an e^i^mple, ^i^tri^ ths vengmnce of 
etemalflre\ 

* The origkial Greek m^mttcti'iiiore'diitiiict, tkan any imle4 
English translation can he, : because tDfe Greek expresses tfie 
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Thus it appears, when the entire sentence is 
faithfully exhibited, that the inhabitants of So* 
dom and Gomorrha and the neighbouring cities 
are compared, in point of the nature of their 
specific criminality, to certain persons, whom 
St. Jude styles angeli. Hence it is manifest, 
that these angeli must have been guilty of the 
very same abominations as those, which pulled 
down the righteous vengeance of heaven upon 
the cities of the plain : and, accordingly, they 
are each described as being consigned to the 
same punishment. But, tremendous as the de- 
pravity of Satan and his associates may be; 
such depravity, from the very consititution of 
their nature, is altogether spiritual. It is utterly 
impossible, that they should ever have been 
polluted with the corporeal sins of Sodom and 
Gomorrha : and we must not omit to observe, 
that it is of these corporeal sins that the apostle 
is specifically speaking ; giving themselves over to 

FORNICATION, and gOlflg aftCT STRANGE FLESH. 

Hence we may be sure, that, let the angeli. 
mentioned by St. Jude be who they may, they 
at any rate cannot be those evil spirits, the fallen 

genders of the pronouns, which the English is incapable of 
doing. ArrEAOYS « mc f*n rtiptitravras rtiv kavrmv apxn^f oKka 
airoKkirovTOQ to i^tov oue^rifpiov, eiQ Kpuriv fuy(Afic ^fupaQ Sttr/Aoie 
iuduHg {fwo Zoi>ov TtrtiptiKiV i»e ^oiofia km To/ioppa kcu &i wtpi AYTA2 
(scil. woXtiQ So^ofia km Toftoppa) iroXctc, rov ofAOtov TOYTOIS (Scil. 
ArrEAOIS) rpowov tKiropv€wra<rM km avekOwM b-KiViit (fapKog krepas, 
irpoKeivrMdnffiaf irvpog aiwvis ^ucj^i/ v7rcx<*^a(. 
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angels: because they are represented as being 
addicted to the identical corporeal abominations 
which disgraced the inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrha- 

Such being the case, our translators certainly 
did not express the sense of the original, when, 
in the present passage, they rendered the Greek 
word, which the apostle uses, by the English 
word ANGELS : because the introduction of that 
English word in the first clause, and the sup- 
pression of the masculine pronoun these in the 
second clause, lead the incautious reader to 
suppose, that the devils or fallen angels are the 
persons meant by St. Jude. 

2. The sense of the passage being thus nega^ 
tivehf ascertained as it occurs in the Epistle of 
St. Jude, we shall thence be enabled similarly 
to ascertain also its negative sense, as it occurs 
in the second Epistle of St. Peter : for, to esta- 
blish the evident parallelism of the two passages, 
we need only compare them together. But, as 
there are various matters to be elucidated in 
each of them, it will be proper to give them se- 
verally at full length. 

(1.) I shall first adduce the entire passage 
with its whole context, as it appears in the 
Epistle of St. Jude. 

Beloved^ when I gave dll diligence to write unto 
you of the common salvation : it was needful for me 
to write unto you and exhort you^ that ye should 

VOL. I. A a 
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earnestly contend/or the faith which wasf once deli- 
vered uhto ihe saints. For there c^e Certain men 
crept in unatvares, who were before of old set forth 
in writing ' to this condemnation^ ungodly merij 
turmng the grace of our God into Idsciviousness, 
and denying the only Lord God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I will therefore put you in remembrance^ 
though ye once knew this, how that the Lord, having 
saved the people out of the land of Egypt, after- 
wards destroyed them that believed not. And the 
ANGELi, which kept not their first estate but left 
their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the Judgment of the 
great day : even as Sodom and Gontorrha and the 
cities about them,in like manner to these (angeli) 
giving themselves over to fornication and going after 
strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffer- 
ing the vengeance of eternal fire. Likewise also 
these filthy dreamers defile the flesh, despise dominion, 
and speak evil of dignities. Yet Michael the chief 
ANGELus, when contending with the devil he dis- 

' Gr. irpofiypafifievot. The meaning is, not that they were 
doomed to this condemnation hy any arbitrary decree^ but 
that their own appearance add their future Sentence were 
foretold by Enoch, whose prophecy had come down in writing 
among the traditions of the Levitical Church. Compare ver. 
14, 15. This prophecy, though not recorded by Moses in 
the Pentateuch, is recognized by the inspired apostle St 
Jude as an authentic oracle. We are bound therefore to re- 
ceive it as canonical; 
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puted about the body of Moses, didtwl thmk proper^ 
to. bring against^ Mm a railing accusation; iutsaid, 
The Lord rebuke thee. But thes^ speak evil of those 
things, v^ifih tkejf know not: but y mhat they knmo 
mtuj-a&y m prutis beasts, in those things they cor- 
rupt themselves. Woe unto them! Fot they have 
gone ifi the way of Cain, and have nm greedily^ after 
the error of Balaam for reward, and have perished 
in the gainsaying of Korah. These are spots in 
ycmr feasts of y>harity, token they feast with you, 
fe^ng th^nisdves without fear: chads they are 
v^hout water, carried (dnmt of winds; trees whose 
fruit witk^eth mthout fruit, twici dead, plucked 
up by the rjQots ; taking waves of the sea, foaming 
out their, own shame; wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. And 
Emch also, the seventh from Adam, pr^hesied of 
these^ sayifig; Behold, the Lord comet h with ten 
th(^(inds of his saitds, to execute judgment up&n 
all,, andta convince all that are ungodly among them 
qf aU their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed and of all their hard speeches which un^ 
godly sinners have spoken c^ainst him. These art 
murmurers, complainers, walking after their own 
lusts ; and their mouth speaketh great swelling words, 
hoping men's persons in admiration because of ud- 
vmUnge. But, beloved, remember ye the words which 
were spoken hefore of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Chrisf: how that th^ told you, there should be 

* Or. BK croXfiivtre. 

A a2 
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mockers in the last time, who should walk after their 
ovm ungodly lusts. These be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit \ 

(2.) Let us next attend to the evidently pa- 
rallel passage, with its context also, as written 
by St. Peter. 

But there were false prophets also among the 
people, even as there shall be false teachers among 
you; who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction. And many shall . 
follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the 
way of truth shall be evil spoken of. And through 
covetousness shall they with feigned words make 
merchandise of you : whose judgment now of a long 
time lingereth not, and their damnation slumbereth 
not. For, if God spared not the angelj that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered them 
into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judg- 
ment ; and spared not the old world, but saved Noah 
the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, 
bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly; 
and, turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha into 
ashes, condemned them with an overthrow, making 
them an ensampleunto those that after them should 
live ungodly ; and delivered just Lot, vexed with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked (for that righteous 
man, dwelling- among them, in seeing and hearing, 
vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their 

' Jude a— .19. 
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unlawful deeds): the Lord knx/weth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptation^ and to reserve the urgtist 
unto the day of judgment to be punished ; but chiejfly 
them, that walk after the flesh in the lust of unclean- 
ness and despise government. Presumptuous are 
they, self -willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities. Whereas the angeli, which are greater 
in pmioer and might, bring not a railing accusation 
against them before the Lord. But these, asnatu* 
ral brute beasts made to be. taken and destroyed, speak 
evil of the things that they understand not, and shall 
utterly perish in their own corruption, and shall re- 
ceive the reward of unrighteousness as they count it 
pleasure to riot in the day-time. Spots they are and 
blemishes, sporting themselves with their own de- 
ceivings while they feast with you; having eyes full 
of adultery and that cannot cease from sin, beguiling 
unstable souls. An heart they have exercised with 
covetous practices, cursed children. Which have 
forsaken the right way and are gone astray, follow- 
ing the way of Balaam the son of Bosor, who loved 
the wages of unrighteousness ; but was rebuked for 
his iniquity: the dumb ass, speaking with man's 
voice, forbade the madness of the prophet. These 
are wells without water, clouds that are carried with 
a tempest, to whom the mist of darkness is reserved 
for ever. For, when they speak great swelling 
words of vanity, they allure through the lu^tsofthe 
flesh, through much wantonness, those that were 
clean escaped from them who live in error. While 
they promise them liberty, . they themselves are the 
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servanU of corrujitmi: for, itfwkom a fAani^wer-^ 
camCf. of the same he k brought m bondage. JFor^ 
if after they htwe.eeqaped the pollutions ofth^ world 
through thektt0uAe^\ftheLor^a^^ ^kms 

Christ, thejf are again entwgled th^ein and^ over- 
come; fhe latter end is loorse tbitk^ tk$m ihanJhe 
begirming. For it had b^n better fo^th^ mot to 
have knewn the way ef righteoijismss, than^ . aft^ 
they havekndwn it, to turn ffom the holy commmd" 
inent delivered tmto them\ 

3. It is abundantly clear, that these vtWo pa^ 
rallel passages relate to. persons of .the>\^^iiie 
descriptioit^ and that they exemplHy both. I^i^ir 
<*haract^r 'and their pitnishment hy an exactly 
^similar mode of illustration. Some such men, 
It seems, had made their appeardno^ M the 
fitpostollcage: and others like themare foretold^ 
as aboiitiojise up attd disturb the world mM^ 
last time, or during the period which was Portly 
to precede the great day of the second, advent 
and the close of the predicted times pf the 
Gentiles. 

Now these persons are to be distinguished by 

* ^ Peter ii. 1— -^l* 'Respecting the xanQnical>aiiiliOffity of 
the ffecQDci Epb|le,pf St Peter, s^e Bishop ^i^erlpc^'a Dk. 
««rtk L pofttfi]ced to his Discourses on Prophecy. If we allow, 
that both Peter and Jude took the parliculars h^re recited 
from some ancient Jewish docuineiity still, by fi^ciifg t&e dtamp 
of thehr own inspiration n^n th^m, they fiay«! indbpuTably 
-eitablishedtheiiv authority* The onfy point to be deterouned, 
jdierelbrei i8> >^t fEMDts.tbey ^^^^ 
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a denial of the Only Lord Go4 and our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; by an imrestraioed licentiousness and 
profligacy of n^ainnets, insomuch thjitthey should 
not only do evil, but even vindicate and patroinise 
it ; and by standing up against !Grod's appointed 
ministers both in Church and State, so that they 
should openly speak evil of dignities whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, and accustom themselves 
in the malice of their hearts to bring railing ac- 
cusations against theOi* ^ 

Agreeably to this their mixed character, they 
are at once compared to the impious antedilu- 
vians, the last g^ner?ition of whom pelrished in 
the flood ; to the a];)andoned inhabitants of 
Sodptn and, the neighbpuring cities, whose sys- 
tematic profligacy at length provoked the yen-* 
geance of the Omnipotent ; to the Israelites, 
who were brought indeed out . of Egypt, hut 
who afterwards perished in the wilderness; atid 
lastly, both by Jude and Peter, to certain per- 
sons whom they agree in denominating angeli, 
and who are declared to have been polluted with 
abominations sipailar to those of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. All these, more or less resembling 
each other in point of wickedness, are said to 
be reserved for the same punishment unto the 
judgment of the great day ; that so they might 
be set forth, as an example of God's righteous 
indignation against sin, to all his intelligent 
creatures. 
4. Since the persons, thus amply described. 
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and thus specially compared both by Jude and 
Peter to those whom they denominate angeli, 
are spoken of, partly as living in the apostolic 
age, and partly as about to be revealed at a then 
future period, our search after them must be 
two-fold. 

(1.) With regard to the contemporaries of the 
apostles, I think it very evident, that the pa- 
ganizing heretics of the Gnostic school, among 
the first of whom was Simon Magus, are the 
persons intended. 

These made void the whole scheme of the 
Gospel, by introducing another Messiah instead 
of the true one, by declaring that the incarnate 
Saviour was no other than the repeatedly incar- 
nate great father of gentile theology, and by 
maintaining that he did not really die on the 
cross for the sins of mankind. They were like- 
wise addicted to the vilest abominations, under 
the specious plea, that no outward deeds of the 
body could pollute the independent ethereal 
soul «. Persons of this description are without 
doubt, I think, those individual antichrists; 
whom St. John speaks of as contemporary with 
himself, and whom he represents exactly like 
the persons condemned by St. Jude as denying 
both the Father and the Son '. 

(2.) St. Peter however speaks of such men. 



' See Horae Mosaic, book ii. sect. U. chap. 2. 
' 1 John ii. 18, 22. 
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as being &ii\\ft6ture at the time when he wrote : 
and the account, which he gives of them (par- 
ticularly when his language is checked by that 
of St. Jude), so nearly resembles the descrip- 
tion given by Daniel of the wilful king who 
should rise up in the last age and who should 
perish between the two seas of Palestine syn- 
chronically with the restoration of the Jews ; 
that we can scarcely hesitate to pronounce the 
wilful king or kingdom a whole community of 
persons animated by the same sentiments as 
those which characterized the individual anti- 
christs of the apostolic age '. 

This profligate and infidel community I take 
to be the great and long-expected Antichrist of 
the last days : and I need scarcely observe, that 
precisely such a community has started into 
existence in these our own portentous times; 
that is to say, at the very period, when from 
the sure word of prophecy its manifestation 
might be anticipated. For, to adopt the excel- 
lent remark of Bishop Hurd, even if we do not 
inquire too curiously into the precise chronolo- 
gical point when the 1260 years of Daniel and 
St. John commenced, but if we content our- 
selves with simply turning to the history of the 
middle ages ; we shall find, that a notoriously 
corrupt ecclesiastical power has been esta- 
blished in the seven-hilled city at the least 

' Compare 2 Peter ii. with Dan, xu 96 — 30. 
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twelve centuries : consequently, in the present 
day, we cannot be very far removed from the 
dose of that faJnous prophetic period, whatever 
may be the ea^act date of iti^ commencement \ 
But, -toward its close, the great Antichrist is^ to 
be developed : for we are taught^ that he is to 
perish mbsequent to its close 2JxA symhromcaUy 
with the yet future restoration pf Judah. Hence 
it is plain, that we are living in the very 4ays, 
which prophecy sets forth as the peculiar age <rf 
the great Antichrist : and we need only turn to 
passing e¥ent8, if we wish to be convinced how 
accurately it has been accomplished. We have 
^een the rise of a Power, which has rejected 
with scorn the Christian doctrine of the atone- 
mmt^ whichi has^ addicted it^lf systematipally 
to every, excess of lawless violence, and whiph 
has openly legalized both in principle, find in 
practice the most barefeqed and enormous pro- 
fligacy of manners. 

. 5. To 3uch times as these our Lord alludes, 
when he, emphatically asks whether he shall 
find, faith upon the earth in the day of his second 
coming': and yet more pointedly^ in another 
place, does he compare the tim^ of lust and 
violence, which immediately preceded the de- 
luge,: to the similar period which ushers in the 
coming of the Son of man '. 

* Bishop Hutd'slfltroduct to the study of proph. serm^xi. 
p. 190—194. 

« Luke xviii. 8. MWd, xviU 26, 27. 
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Now^ if the antediluvian times resembled the 
times immediatiBly before the stcoAd adyent ; 
then must they have been charaeteriz^jd, not 
only, by Ittst 'axiid violence, but likewise by a 
daring '. spirit of ^apostate infidelity, that very 
spirit which the apostle denominates the spirit of 
Antichrists 

Accordingly, both the distinctive marks of 
those wicked ifleii described so graphically by 
Jude and Peter, and the comparison instituted 
between them and various ancient persons re- 
corded! in Holy Scripture, will equally lead us 
to the very isame conclusion. They were to be 
profligate and lawless : and, at the same time, 
they wer6 to b0 characterized by their open 
ejection: of the promised Messiah ; or, as our 
Lowi «peak«, they were so. to disseminate their 
irreligidus principles, that in the day of his 
second coming he should scarcely find any 
rtioihiibdei' of faith upon the earth. Such are 
their distinctive marks : and, by way of further 
illusttation, they are compared to the antedilu- 
vians, to the inhabitantis of Sodom and Go- 
morrha, to the Israelites who were brought 
indefM out pf Egypt but who afterwards pe- 
lished in the wilderness, to Balaam the un- 
righteous prophet, and to the factious anarch 
Korah. 

Out of these several examples, it is easy to 
select those, with which the antichristian indi- 
viduals, stigmatized by Jude and Peter, were to 
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correspond in point of lawlessness and profli- 
gacy : but, unless we suppose the antediluvians 
to have been specially mentioned ai9 the. in- 
stance of open infidelity, we shall vainly seek 
an example with which the antichrists will cor- 
respond in point of their denying the only Lord 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ. Hence we are 
obliged to infer, agreeably to our Saviour's own 
intimation, that the times before the deluge 
were marked by that same want of faith, as 
will eminently distinguish the times immedi- 
ately before his second advent to judge the 
antichristian faction and to deliver his chosen 
people. In other words, the antediluvians were 
possessed by that spirit of Antichrist, which 
originated, if I mistake not, with the fratricide 
Cain : for Cain, by rejecting the appointed 
typical rite of bloody piacular sacrifice, declared 
his rejection of the antitypical atonement by the 
future sacrifice of the woman's Seed; and he 
was thence led to frame for himself and for his 
impious descendants a religion, which denied 
the Messiah and which excluded God from the 
world that he had created *. 

II. But we must not forget, that, in addition 
to these illustrative examples which have just 
been considered, both the individual antichrists 
of the apostolic age, and the great national 

' See Origin of Pagan Idol, bopk ii. chap. 8. § II. 4. and 
Horse Mosaic, book ii. sect. iii. chap* 2. § 1. 1, 2. 
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Antichrist of the last days, are likened by Jude 
and Peter to certain angeli, who are them- 
selves declared to have been polluted with the 
grossest corporeal abominations. Hitherto, by 
carefully developing the peculiar immoral cha- 
racter of these ANGELi, we have only been 
enabled to pronounce negatively y that they are 
not the spiritual fallen angels, even Satan and 
his rebellious associates : we have now to in- 
quire positively^ who and what persons they 
truly are. 

1. For this purpose it will be useful to begin 
with ascertaining the proper sense of the term 
ANGELi, as it here occurs. 
. . (1.) The Greek word angelus, as I have 
already had occasion to observe, really and 
primarily signifies a messenger who brings itdeiii'^. 
gence: and it is only applied secondarily top 
those spiritual beings, whom we in Englisli ^re 
wont exclusively to call angels^ because they 
are the messengers whom God employs to ex- 
ecute his high commissions. Exactly the same, 
in the Old Testament, is the sense of the He- 
brew word malach ; which our English trans- 
lators for the most part, render by the word 
ANGEL ; and, as our derivative word angel, by 
a narrowed signification, is used ordinarily, 
perhaps exclusively, to denote a created spiritual 
being; I am inclined to think, that, by thus for 
the most part rendering the Hebrew word, 
they have for the most part rendered it errone- 
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ously, because they have made it convey an 
conclusive idea which very frequently it does not 
convey. 

Throughout the entire Old Testament, the 
second person of the Blessed Trinity is denomi- 
nated the MALACH of Jehovah: a title, which 
our translators generally render the angel of 
the Lord, and sometimes (what is still more im- 
proper) an ANGEL of the. Lord \ That this 
Being however is God, notwithstanding he is 
described as conveying the behests of Jehovah, 
is manifest, both from the ciifcumstance of his 
being himself d^iominated Jehovah, and from 
the express declaration of Jacob that he was 
the Deity of his fathers Abraham and Isaac'. 
Hence, when the exclusive sense of the English 

« id angel is considered, it would have been 
m proper, if the original had been uniformly 
nslatgd I^ MESSENGER of Jehovah. By St. 
John the same, divine person is styled a mighty 
ANGELus'. Here again it might have been 
better, if the original Greek bad been rendered 
a mighty messenger : for the term angel, in our 
sense of the word, is plainly inapplicable to 
Christ. Accordingly, there is one passage, in 
which the Messiah is so clearly intended, that 



* They likewise write the word ai^tl, when thus combined^ 
with a small initiiftl letter, as if yet more pointedly to mark out 
the person sp desi^^aliecl to be only ^ cr^aUd being* 

V Gen. xlviu. X$, 10. » Re?, x. !• 
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our translatiorjj have there described him as 
the MEssENGEK of the covenant; for they felt, 
that in this case our English idiom would make 
it obviously improper to speat of him as the 
ANGEL of the covenant: yet the Hebrew T*^ord is 
the very same as that, which, when combined 
with the name Jehovah, they constantly render 
either the angel or an angel of the Lord '. 
As Christ however is not only the messenger, 
but the special and preeminent Messenger, of 
God the Father ; it is natural to expect, that he 
would be sometimes distinguished by a term pe- 
culiarly expressive of his high function. And, 
such, if I mistake not, we shall find to be the case 
in more than one passage of Holy Writ. The 
character of Michael, whenever that great po- 
tentate is mentioned, is drawn in colours so 
very remarkable, that he has been pronounced 
with much reason to be no other than Christ 
himself, the mighty angel or rather messenoer 
of Jehovah: for, as he throughout sustains- the 
identical oflSces attributed to the Messiah, and 
as none inferior to the Messiah could sustain 
them; the consequence seems almost inevitable, 
that they are one and the same person \ Now 
this exalted being is styled the archangelus : 
whence, from the common unfortunate presump- 
tion that an angel must needs mean a created 

' Malach. iii. 1* 

' Bishop Horsley*s Serm. vol. ii. serm. 29^. p. ^IB^^W. 
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spiritual and unembodied intelligence ^ Michael, 
without a shadow of warrant from Scripture, 
has been ordinarily deemed the highest of such 
created intelligences, and has been duly mar- 
shalled as the warlike captain of the Lord's 
angelic army. Yet, neither that character, nor 
that title, belongs to any created being. The 
captain of the Lord's host, who appeared to 
Joshua, who received divine worship from him, 
and who in the very style used by God himself 
to Moses commanded the Hebrew chieftain to 
loose his shoe from off his foot because the place 
whereon he stood was holy : this captain of the 
Lord's host is certainly no mere created angel, 
but he who is usually denominated the mes- 
senger of Jehovah, he in whom is the name of 
Jehovah himself*. Thus it appears, that the 
true captain of the celestial ho^t is no created 
chief angel, but the uncreated Word of God : 
and, as this great prince, who is generally 
styled the angel or messenger of Jehovah, 
bears also, in his character of Michael, the 
compound title of archangelus ; we seem to 
be required, by every rule of analogy, to under- 
stand the compound title after the same manner 
as the uncompounded title. Hence, as the 
uncompounded title manifestly exhibits the 
second person of the Holy Trinity as the mes- 

^ Josh, V. 14, 15. Exod. xxiii. 20, 21. See Horae Mdsaic^ 
book ii, sect. i. chap. 2, $ II. 3, 1» 
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8ENGER of Jehovah ; I think it most natural to 
conclude, that the compound title represents 
him as the chief messenger of the Lord and 
consequently as the divine president of all 
God's inferior messengers. To this chief 
MESSENGER of Jchovah the oflSce of judging 
both the quick and the dead is allotted by the 
eternal Father. We read accordingly, that the 
Lord Jesus himself shall descend from hempen with 
a shout^ with the voice of the chief messenger, 
and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first \ 

Now the idea, with which Christ is styled the 
messenger of Jehovah^ has no relation whatso- 
ever to the blessed angels : it refers entirely to 
his covenant-office in regard to man ; whence 
in one place he is denominated ^^e messenger 
of the covenant. Such being the case, since he 
is with the same reference called arch angelus 
or the chief messenger; we may venture to 
conclude, that it is still on the same ground 
that certain agents subordinate to him are some- 
times called ANGELi or messengers. But, if 
these agents are so called with the same refer- 
ence that he himself is thus similarly designated, 
they must be so called in special reference to 
the covenant-office of Christ : and consequently, 
as he is not denominated malach and arch- 
ANGELus with any reference to the created 

' 1 Tt:essal. iv. I6» 
VOL. I. B b 
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angels that surround the throne of God ; so 
neither can they be denominated angeli, as 
being themselves those identical glorious spirits. 
The force of this analogical reasoning will the 
more lucidly appear, if we consider another 
scriptural title of Christ. St. Peter calls him 

ARCHIPOEMEN OT CHIEF SHEPHERD, jUst aS St. 

Jude calls him archangelus or chief mes- 
senger *. Hence we may be sure, that all the 
inferior messengers bear exactly the same rela- 
tion to him as chief messenger, that all the 
inferior shepherds bear to him as chief shepherd. 
The inferior shepherds however are plainly no 
unembodied spirits, but his mortal officiating 
ministers appointed to feed his flock: and he 
himself, as we have seen, is styled malach 
and archangelus, not with any reference to 
the angelic host, but solely as the great mes- 
senger of the covenant. It will follow there- 
fore, that the inferior messengers are in like 
manner no unembodied spirits, but simply his 
mortal officiating ministers ; who similarly, 
though subordinately, to himself bear to fallen 
man the gracious tidings of God's covenanted 
mercy. 

Accordingly we find his mere mortal servants 
thus designated, both under the Law and under 
the Gospel. Thus John the Baptist is styled 
God's MESSENGER in the very same prophetic 

■ 1 Peter v. 4. Jude 9. 
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sentence that Christ is denominated the mes- 
senger of the covenant; and thus, when the 
evangelists quote and apply this prediction,* 
they still distinguish the precursot of the Mes- 
siah by the same appropriate title of God's me^^ 
senger: yet the word, both in the Hebrew 
and in the Greek, though our translators very 
sensibly render it mes^senger, is the precipe 
word which they elsewhere perpetually render 
angel; so that, as far as literal phraseology 
goes, the spirit Gabriel who saluted the Virgin, 
and the glorious beings who met Jacob at 
Mahanaim, are not more positively denominated 
ANGELS than John the Baptist, for they are all 
distinguished by the self-same term both in 
Greek and in Hebrew \ Thus again Haggai is 
styled tff£ Lord's messen(jer, or, if we choose 
so to tia»slate thje original, the fnord's angel '. 
Thus a priest is said to be M^ angel or mes? 
SENGER of the Lord of hosts; and that too by a 
prophet, who himself officially bears the name 
of Malachi^ that is^ the angel or the messen- 
ger'. Thus; likewise each presiding bishop. of 

' Malach. iii. 1. Matt. xL 10. Mark i. 2. Luke vii. 27. 
u 26. Geu. xxxii. 1, 2. 

' Haggai i. 13. 

• Maiacfa. ii. 7. F*roin Ihe circumstance of the prophet 
being named Malatki, some of the fathers idly fancied that 
he was actually an angel in our common English sense of the 
word angtl. To this notion they were probably led by the 
version of the Ixx; who, in Malach. i. 1, render what Vv^^hare 

B b2 
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the i^ven churches of Asia is still, in the original 
Greek, denominated angelus ; a title, which 
our translators throughout the three first chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse have thought proper to 
render the angel as if the word were somewhat 
mystical, but which they might just as accu- 
rately have expressed the messenger of this 
church or of that church*. And thus finally 
the active missionaries or agents, whom the 
great maritime people of the last ages is to send 
by sea with papyrine volumes, the volumes 
most probably of Scripture, are styled by 
Isaiah malachim or angels or (as our trans- 
lators have properly rendered the word) mes- 
sengers '. 



been accustomed to deem a proper name cv x^ipi ArFEAOY avrcr. 
But, even if we do suppose the word Malachi not to be a 
proper name, still the version of the Ixx will give no counte- 
nance to this foolish gloss of the fathers : for, in that case, the 
meaning will simply: be bi/ the hand of his messenger ; that 
is to say, by the hand of an anonymous prophet who is called 
God's MESSEN ger by virtue of his office. Some accordingly, 
¥^0 with the Greek translators deny the word to be a proper 
name, have supposed this anonymous prophetic messenger 
to be, Ezra. See Dr. Gray's Key to the Old Test. p. 505, 
506. 

' Rev. i. 20. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18. iii. 1, 7, 14. 

* Ho! Land of the perpetual shadow of saih, which art 
beyond the rivers of Cu$h ! Accustomed to send ambassadors 
by sea, even with papyrine volumes upon the surface of the 
waters. Go^ ye swift messengers, unto a nation dragged 
away and plucked, Isaiah xviii. 1, 2. So the Seventy. 
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(2.) This view of the matter will lead us to a 
right understanding of several rather perplexed 
passages in Holy Writ. 

Ovoi ytig irXouav frrspvytg, STSKttva frorafitfW AiBioiruig* 6 airoffrt^Xtnv 
tv 9a\a(f(fy bfitipa, km e7ri<rro\aQ fiipKivuQ ivavia re vdaroc wopev<rovTcu 
yap ArrEAOI kov^oi vpoc tOvog furttapov. 

In this passage, what I have rendered, after the Seventy^ 
toith papyrine volumes^ Bishop Horsley renders in bulrush 
vessels, understanding by the phrase light-sailing ships ; but 
I doubt, whether the original Hebrew be capable of bearing 
his translation. In English indeed, we familiarly use the 
word vessel to denote a ship: but it may be questioned, 
whether the Hebrew word *hO, any more than the Latin word 
vas, will bear such a sense. Extensive and general as the 
Hebrew term is in its import, 1 doubt whether it will ever be 
found to occur in the signification of a ship. The word, 
attached to it in the present passage, most naturally leads to 
«ome such version as that of the Seventy : whence I would 
translate the whole phrase implements of papyrus, under-^ 
standing by it papyrine volumes or books made of paper. 

With Bishop Horsley, I think that a maritime , nation 19 
here described ; though I do not build my opinion upon pre- 
cbely the same part of the prophecy, as his lordship. The 
peculiar character of the nation I deduce from the first 
clause ; which I translate Ho ! land of the perpetual shadow 
of sails, as the Seventy translate it Ovoi y»jc -TrXoiiav vrtpvyeg : 
not from the clause, which the bishop renders bulrush vessels, 
but which I conceive ought rather to be rendered implements 
of papyrus or papyrine volumes. 

Should the view, which I have given of the entire passage, 
be accurate, the predicted maritime nation will be known by 
its es^^raordinary activity in conveying over the sea, by the 
hand of certain ambassadors or agents, what the Seventy 
denominate Bibline Epistles, or Papyrine Books; and, sinc^ 
its office, so far as the Jews are concerned, is manifestly of a 
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We read fdt instailee^ that the wmnan ought to 
hoM power on her head because df the Ang£:l3 ; 
that is to say, as our translators rightly observe 
in the margin, she ought to wear a covering on her 
head in token of her inferiority to the man \ But 
why then ought she to, do this becaiise of the 
ANGELS ? What, it may well be asked, have the 
Angels to do in the affair? I see not what 
satisfactory aniswer can b6 ^iven, if by thesei 
Angels we are to understand pure unembodied 
spirits: but let the word be only translated 
MESSENGERS, and by suefa messengers let us 
understand God's officiating ministers; and the 
whole difficulty will vanish at enee. * In the 
context, St. Paul begins with statiiig, that /fte 
head of every man is Christ, and the head of the 
woman is the mdn^ and the head of Christ is God. 
He then gives direetionSi that all tjiose men iQ 
the primitive Church, who prayctd or prof^e- 
sied, should officiate liirith their hfeads tinco- 
vered ; but that all the wdtnen^ Who Werfi 
{similarly led by the extraordinary influence of 
the Spirit to pray or to prophecy, should offi- 
iciate with their heads covered. And he then 
adds, that for this tause ought a woman to have 

tfaeolbgicsLi nature ; and isincb therfefor^ th<e ambfissidbrd or 
^gebts, who are afteirWards stj^ted M^ssenoers, aire apfife- 
^eil% theologieal ainbaddadors 6r miskiddiiiies' (S^e 2 CoHnth. 
^. ^« Ephes. vi. 20.) ; thie most natural pTemmpfion at l^a^t 
i^, that thiese JPapyrihe fiookk are the tloijr SbHi>tdk^B; 
' I fcdrinth. xi. io. 
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power on her Head heoaust of the MB>asEi^GE6.s : 
that is to say, as the general drift of the whole 
passage abundantly shews, she, though an in* 
spired mes^ei^ger herself, ought humbly, in* 
stead of being inflated with unbecoming pride, 
to have her head covered as an acknowledg- 
ment of her natursd inferiority to the inspired 
MESSENGERS of the othcr sex. 

Again we read, that there was given to the 
great apostle of the Gentiles a thorn in thejiegh, 
a MESSENGER 6f SotaUy to buffet him \ The ori- 
ginal woi^, here rightly translated a messen- 
ger, might however have been equally trans- 
lated flj» ANGEL so far as the mere letter is con- 
cerned : but the authors of our English versioti, 
as if conscious that such a rendering might give 
countenance to some idle tale that St. Paul was 
sensibly assaulted by an evil spirit, judiciously 
explain the term to mean only a messenger. 
Yet still the questioil remains. Who or what is 
this messenger of Satan ? Many have been the 
speculations, which the subject has occasioned : 
but hei'e again the difficulty admits of a suffi- 
ciently easy solution. St. Paul had been ho- 
noured by conimunications with God of a much 
higher nature than was usually the case with 
t)thei^ ihspired ministers : insomuch, that, whe- 
ther in the body or out of the body, he had been 
taught Up to the third heaven into Paradise, where 

■ 2 Corimh. ili. 7* 
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he had heard unspeakable words which it is not law^ 
fulfor a man to utter. Now he tells us, that, 
lest he should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of these revelations by which he was so 
eminently accredited as a messenger of God, 
there was given to him a thorn in the flesh, a mes- 
senger of Satan, to buffet him, lest he should be 
exalted above measure. The circumstance was 
permitted then, specially lest he* should think 
too highly of himself as an inspired messenger 
of the Lord : and the mode, in which any ten- 
dency to a dangerous self-suflSciency was to be 
counteracted, was by God's allowing a certain 
MESSENGER of Satan to give him as much trou- 
ble as a thorn in the flesh would give him pain. 
But what could answer the purposed end more 
completely, than to suffer a false teacher to 
start up and pertinaciously to counteract the 
apostolic labours of this eminently endowed true 
teacher ? For what could tend more to keep the 
faithful minister in a humble frame of soul, than 
to perceive various fickle and light-minded indi- 
viduals, who had been brought through his 
preaching to the knowledge of the sincere Gos- 
pel, now forsaking their spiritual father and 
running with itching ears after a specious hypo- 
critical impostor; while the schismatical dema* 
gogue himself probably affected to undervalue 
the gifts of the painful apostle, and even took 
occasion to ridicule him on account of some 
defect or infirmity in his bodily presence ? I am 
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inclined then to think, both from the general 
context of the passage^ and from the very ex- 
pression a MEssENGEE of Sotau viewed as em- 
ployed contradistinctively to a messenger of 
God, that the person thus stigmatized was one 
of those false teachers, respecting whom we 
hear such frequent complaints throughout the 
various apostolic epistles. To this opinion I 
am the more led by the language, which St. 
Paul uses in the very letter, that speaks of his 
being buffeted by a messenger of Satan. / 
am Jealous over you, says he to the Corinthians, 
with a godly jealousy : for I have espoused you to 
one husband, that I may present you as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. For, if he that cometh preacheth 
another Jesus whom we have not preached, or if ye 
receive another spirit which ye have not received (yr 
another gospel which ye have not accepted, ye might 
well bear with it : for I suppose I was not a whit 
behind the very chief est apostles. But, what I do, 
that I mil do, that I may cut off occasion from them 
which desire occasion, that wherein they ghry they 
may be found even as we. For such are false apos- 
ties, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into 
the apostles of Christ. And no marvel ; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel (or messen- 
ger) of light. Therefore it is no great thing, if his 
ministers also be transformed as the ministers of 
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righteousness: whose end shall be according to their 
works \ This passage seems to me the best 
possible comment on. the other. From it we 
learn, that St. Paul had actually in the Church 
of Corinth certain opponents, who preached 
the early paganizing heresy of a Christ difibrent 
from him whom the apostle preached ' : and we 
find him declaring them to be ministers of Satan, 
who, like their master, could assume the Appear- 
ance of a minister of righteousness or a divinely 
commissioned messenger of light. Conse- 
quently, when the two passages are compared 
together, we i^eem aliliost obliged to conclude, 
that the messenger of Satan, who was to him 
as a thorn in the flesh, was the chief or ring- 
leader of those diabolical agents, who sought to 
cortrupt the Corinthians from the simplidity that 
is in Christ as the primeval serpent begliiled 
Eve thi^ough his subtilty. 

So likewise we read in the Apocalypse of 
there being war in heaven : Michael and hi^ 
Aif oelS fought against the dragon ; and the dtagon 
fbUght and his angels : and they prevailed not, 
neither was their pbtce found any more in hdavien ^ 
Here the cniEi- messenger Michael is exhi- 
bited in the very salhe state of opposition to the 
infernal dtagoh, that Christ the isREAi" messe^^- 

* 2 Corinth, xi. 2—^, 12—16. 

' See Hor« Mosaic, book ii. sect ii. chap. 2. 

* 11^. xH. ^, b. 
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GER of the coyenant is to the devil. The^ stage, 
on which is played the mighty game of their 
spiritual warfare^ is heaven: and each fights at 
the head of bis own ^libordiiikte angels or 
kEssENOERSi NoW, in the figured language of 
prdpheey^ hebveH, when understood spirittml^ ^ 
opposed to seculariify imipotts ike dominant Church 
general : consequently, the battle is won, not in 
the literal heaven by celestial agents, but on 
earth by nierely hiortal champions ; Christ atid 
Satan each taking his part solely as invisible 
leaders. Accordingly it is said of the warriors 
of Michael, that they overcame the dragon by the 
blood of the Lamb and by the word of their testimony; 

and THBT LOVED NOT THEIR LIVES UNTO THE 

DEATH *. titeiide it is evident, that^ as the 
ANGELS of Midhael proved victorious by staling 
the truth with their blood, they could not pos- 
pibly be created unembodied glorious spirits : and 
behce, as We must needs infer by analogy, the 
ANGELS of the dragon, who violently persecuted 
them to death, cdiild not possibly be created 
unembodied fallen spirits. Each were plainly 
jMEN : and, as they are alike denominated 
ANOJBLs or MESSENGERS, they must have been 
toen supportilig siihitar dharacters though really 
Under totally different masters. Such, as it 
appears to me, must be the general abstract 
interpretation of the passage^ whatever may be 

* Rev* »i. 11. 
8 
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its particular applioation. There cannot^ I 
think, be a doubt, that the contending angeljs 
are mere men, who equally sustain the sacred 
office of MESSENGERS : though some are indeed^ 
as Malachi speaks, the messengers of the Lord 
of hosts; while others, whatever may be their 
pretensions, are truly, in the language of St. 
Paul, messengers of Satan \ 

' Malach. ii. ?• 2 Corinth. x\u 7* I am incliQed to think, 
that this view of the matter may serve to explain the grounds, 
on which the Ixx have given a very extraordinary translation 
or rather paraphrase of a text in Deuteronomy. The. literal 
rendering of the original Hebrew is ; When the Most High 
divided to the nations their inheritancCf iohen he separated 
the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the peoples, with refer* 
ence to the number of the children of Israel. Deut. xxxii. 8. 
Such is the literal translation of the passage : but, instead of 
writing the children of Israel^ the Ixx paraphrastically winte 
the angels of God. This singular discrepance has often oc. 
casioned no small speculation ; and some authors have even 
fancifully employed it as an argument to estabHsh the doc. 
trine, that each people has a presiding guardian angel : but, 
if I mistake not, we must seek for the true key in the official 
character of the Israelites, as contradistinguished from the 
idolatrously apostate Gentiles. Now their official character 
is given by the Lord himself in the following words. If ye 
will obey my voice indeed and keep iny covenant^ then^ye shall 
be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people ; for all the 
earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me A kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation. Exod. xix. 5, 6. A king^ 
dom of priests however is, in the language of Malachi, a 
kingdom of the angels or messengers of God, Hence, when 
the Ixx wrote. According to the number of the angels of God; 
they did but paraphrastically express the sense of the original 
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2. We have now gone very far to establish 
the character of the depraved angels men- 
tioned by St. Peter and St. Jude : for we have 
ascertained negatively y that they are not fallen 
unembodied spirits"; and we have ascertained 
positively y first that they are mere men, and 
secondly (so far as we can analogically deter- 
mine from the meaning of the words malach 
and angelus, when they are applied to men) 
that they are certain apostate messengers or 
impious sacerdotal ministers of the Lord. It 
only therefore remains for ns to inquire, what 
particular messengers are intended by them. 

(1.) The character given of them by St. Jude, 
as it runs in our common English version, is, 

Hebrew, According to the number of the children of Israel, 
because the children of Israel were a kingdom of priests. 
This character of the ancient Israelites St. Peter no doubt 
had in his eye, when he similarly styles those spiritual be- 
lievers, who constitute the mystic body of Christ, A chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 1 Pet. ii. 9. With equal propriety, 
and on the same principles, we might denominate them the 
ANGELS OF GOD. I more than suspect, that those angels, 
whose office it will be to gather together the elect of Christ 
from the four winds with a great sound of a trumpet, at the 
close of the times of the Gentiles and of the long tribulation 
of the Jews, are no unembodied spirits but mere human 
missionaries or messengers, who in the last age will blow the 
figurative trumpet of the Gospel and who will successfully 
evangelize the whole world. Compare Matt. xxiv. 29 — 31. 
with Isaiah xviii. 2, 3. and xi. 9-^13. 
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that they kept not their first estate^ but kft their 
own habitation. 

Doufartfiil however, whether thdr first estate 
was the best possible rendering of the original 
Greek, our translators have placed in the man- 
gin another sense, namely th&r principality: so 
thsut, according to this exposition, the mes^ 
sENOEB^s are described as persons: who kept not 
th^r principality ; by which 1 see not what we 
can understand except some ^^d^toi sacerdotal 
empire^ that had beai previouBly exercised by 
them* 

Such an expiomtion, I am fully pi^suaded, is 
the ri^t one : and my reasons for adopting it, 
in prfiferiBnceto the other, will v«ry shortly ap,T 
pear. The angels therefore under discussion 
were certain messengers or priests of God ; 
whp kept not their primitive sacerdotal empire^ 
but who spontaneously relinqui^h04 it and who 
left in consequence their own fixed and proper 
habitation. 

This is the historical fact recorded of them : 
and the fact evidently constituted their unpar- 
donable impiety ; for no other ground is assigned 
for their punishment, save this very abandon^- 
ment of the priesthood and this very emigration 
from the territory of their brethren in office. 
The MESSENGERS which kept not their principality 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment 
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of the. great day. It appears indeed afterward 
from St. Jude's comparison, that they fell into 
all the complicated abominations of Sodom and 
Gomorrha: but still their lamentable fall into 
these abominations is plainly the consequence of 
their previous abdication and emigration. Hence 
it is impossible to view their abdication and 
emigration in any oilier light, than that of a 
formal and determined apostasy from llie service 
of the living God to the polluted society and 
nefarious practices of certain abandoned con- 
temporaries, who inhabited some region alto- 
gether distinct from that country which they 
had quitted. Nor was even this the whole of 
their impiety : for this, bad as it was, might, 
through the infinite mercy of God, have been 
pardoned on their sincere repentance and amende 
ment. We may gather not equivocally, that 
they added to the worst profligacy of manners 
the crowning spiritual sin of avowed infidelity. 
This I infer, from llieir being placed in the same 
class with Cain, ^ho rejected the doctrine of 
the atomment ; with the antediluvians, who dis- 
regarded the prophetic warnings of Noah, and 
who are compared by our Lord to ihzJtfmthless 
generation which he will find upon earth in the 
day of his second advent ; and above all with 
those numerous antichrists, whether contempo- 
rary with the apostles or destined to spring up 
in the last days, wbo^e lading characteristic, 

THE VERY SPIRIT OF ANTICHRIST aS St. Johu 
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speaks, is stated to be a denial of the o^^ly 

LORD god and our LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

(2.) A whole body of God's messengers, 
thus awfully and peculiarly distinguished, can- 
not, it is to be hoped, very often appear upon 
the face of the earth. We have indeed witnessed 
an event of this description in our own evil days 
of rankly pullulating heresy and blasphemy ' : 
but still the mere circumstance of the rareness, 
to say nothing of the evident magnitude, of so 
strange an occurrence may naturally be ex- 
pected to assist us in ascertaining what persons 
are intended by them. Both St. Jude and St. 
Peter familiarly speak of the matter, as a thing 
well known : and since the latter certainly 
writes to the Jews who were scattered through- 
out the lesser Asia, and since the former from 
the style of his epistle very probably writes to 
the same persons; the history, in which we 
must seek for the event alluded to, can only be 
the ancient history contained in the Bible. The 
fact may indeed be darkly hinted at in the 
legends of the Gentiles : but, as the whole af- 

' Ott the seventh of November 1793, Gobet, the republi- 
can bisbop of Paris, witb his grand vicars and others of bis 
clergy, entered tbe hall of the national convention, solemnly 
resigned bis functions, and abjured Christianity. At the 
same time, several protestant ecclesiastics aliso renounced 
the religion which; their fathers had sealed with their own 
blood, and openly proclaimed their apostatic adhesion to 
the grand lye of Antichrist. 
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fair relates to a grand open defection of certain 
sacerdotal messengers of Jehovah, we cannot 
expect to find an authentic account of it any 
where save in Scripture. 

Now we can find nothing like such a transac- 
tion in the whole history of the Israelites: for, 
though the people continually lapsed into idola- 
try and its characteristic vices, the priests and 
levites seem for the most part to have kept 
themselves tolerably clear, and were in effect 
the instrument in God's hands of preserving the 
kingdom of Judah in a much better state than 
that of the ten tribes ; at any rate, they never 
deliberately apostatised in a body or emigrated 
from the land of Canaan. As little can we dis- 
cover any such transaction in the account which 
we have of the early postdiluvians down to the 
time, when the history of Israel commences. 
A great apostasy from pure religion took place 
indeed at Babel : but this was no way peculiar 
to any patriarchal priesthood, which might then 
have existed. All mankind were equally con- 
cerned in the defection : and, bad as it was, it 
was still no defection to proper and absolute 
itifidelity. The postdiluvian Gentiles rejected 
hot the primeval doctrine of the atonement : on 
the contrary, at every period and in every part 
of the world, they zealously adhered to the 
ancient divinely-ordained rite of piacular sacri- 
fice ; insomuch that their early theological sys- 

VOL. T. c c 
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t0m lias been well styled by Epi{Aaniu& a heresy 
rather than a completely original inrention^ for 
it wa« in truth no other than Patriarehism dis^ 
guised and corrupted and perverted k Neither 
was there any special emigration of the priests. 
They doubtless left Ararat, when they rambled 
into the land of Shinar ; and again they left the 
land of Shinar, at the time of the general dis^ 
persion : but, in doing this, ihey did nothing 
more than what all mankind did; nor can ^y 
upon either occasion be said to have left their 
mrni peculiar habitation^ for Ararat and Shinar 
were sevelrally no more their habitation than this 
habitation of every child of Noah. 

If then we can meet with no transaction after 
the deluge, which bears the least resemblance 
to that specified by St. Jude; our only remain^ 
ing hope is, that we may find it detailed as oc- 
curring before the deluge : and I am inclined to 
think, that in this hope we shall not be disap- 
pointed. 

(3.) The first-born of Adam and Eve was 
Cain ; whence, according to the old patriarchal 
<irrangement which was not set aside until the 
house of Levi was called to minister before the 
Lord, Cain and his posterity after him would 
have swayed the sceptre of the regal priesthood 
among the children of his younger brothers ; for^ 

^ See Oriftn of Pagiui IdoU book vL otiiip. 6« § L 1« 



oioli, the kihg and the priest were: united m 
the same person \ But Cain forfeited his haly 
birthright iy ihp foul crime of fratricide ; and^ 
Abel dying without issue, none of his seed coul4 
stand up in the room of their father* The birth-» 
right thnefore derolved to the third son of 
Adam: and accordingly^ when Ere bare him, 
she called his name Seth; far God, said she, hoik 
appointed tm amdur seed insteadofAbel whom Cain 
sieut. 

Seth then and his posterity would constitute 
the royal priesthood of antediluvian Patriarch- 
ism ; the male line in the eldest branch succes- 
sively presiding as kings and high-priests, while 
the several membejrs of the younger branches 
would aubordinately share in the princely sacer* 
dotal dignity : so that the whole would exhibit 
a hierarchy, after the model of which the I^evi-^ 
tical hierarchy seems very evidently to have 
been firamed. 

The laity ,. for whose benefit and religious in- 
struction this patriarchal hierarchy was ordained 
of Crod» comprized the descendants of those 
numerous sops ^d daughters, whom Adam is 
said to hitye begotten after Seth. These, with 

. ' See Ifeniip Mosaic^ tM>ak iL sect L chap. 1« § VII. ]• (3.) 
and Selden. de success, in Pontif. Heb. lib. i. c. 1. The 
paganSy^dowB €ve» to a ynrj lale period, bad by no means 
lost all recollection of this ancient arrangement; as appeara 
Irom.the wctf knpwii vaise of th« I^Uib poel^ Rex Ammi^ rex 
idem hominum Pkeebique sacerdos* 
C C 2 
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their royal priesthood at their head, long formed 
a single community : and, according to the ge- 
neral voice of oriental antiquity, the line of regal 
patriarchs from Seth to Noah never ceased to 
dwell in the immediate vicinity of the holy 
Paradisiacal mount of God, until an incorrigible 
race was swept away by the waters of the 
deluge '. 

, That such was actually the case, may be ga- 
thered, I think, not obscurely from the history 
of Cain* 

We have seen, that the original promise of 
the woman's Seed was delivered in no unin- 
telligible manner to our first parents ; but that 
the doctrine of an atonement, to be effected by the 
bloody death of a divine Saviour, and to be typically 
shadowed out by thepiacular sacrifice of bestial vie- 
tims, was revealed with sufficient clearness to be 
a ground both of faith and of hope '• Now Cain, 
like many of his copyists under the Christian 
Dispensation, rejected with contempt the hu- 
miliating doctrine, on which rests the necessity 
of a Redeemer : and, rejecting the doctrine, he 
of course rejected the typical rite of bloody sa- 
crifice as palpably superfluous and absurd. 
Abel, on the other hand, faithfully receiving 
the doctrine, obediently adhered to the pre- 

. ' SynceU. Chronog. p. 10. Eutych. AnnaL vol u p. 19, 
36. apud Fabric* Pseudepig. vol. i. 

' See above book i. chap, 6. § II. and Hoite Mosaic, book 
ii. sect i. chap. 2* § 1. 1, . . 
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scribed shadowy ordinance. Hence his sacrifice 
was accepted : while that of Cain, consisting 
only of the bloodless fruits of the earth, sys- 
tematically excluding the idea of an atonement, 
and thus being offered up in the very spirit of 
self-righteous infidelity, was rejected of God 
as utterly abominable. This public testimony 
against his unhallowed speculations, instead of 
moving the first-bom humbly to retract them, 
served only to provoke him to unutterable wrath. 
Yet, even while he was in this impious frame of 
mind, a merciful God condescended to reason 
with him and distinctly to point out the ground 
on which his sacrifice had been rejected. Cain 
however was immovable : he persevered in his 
own opinion ; he maintained his own righteous- 
ness; and the earliest firuit of that morality^ 
which boasted itself to require not any atone- 
ment, was a stubborn opposition to God and 
the murder of an unoffending brother '. In this 
diabolical temper, he went out, we are told,/r(w» 
before the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in a land 
of wanderings on the east of Eden '. But, if he 
thus went out to the east of Eden, he must pre- 
viously have dwelt in the region of Eden : and, 
if he previously dwelt in the region of Eden, 
that same country must evidently have been the 

' ' Set Horae^ Mosaic book ii. sect. iii. chap. 2. § 1. 1^ 2. 
and Orighi of Pagan Idol, book ii. chap. 8. $ IL 4. 
• Gen. iv. 10. 
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habitaticm both of Adam nxxd of Abel. Indeed 
common sense itself may teach us> iJM^, on 
evary account, our first par^ts wonld not de- 
part far from their native Paradise, Yet this is 
not the whole that is said of Cain's emigration : 
he not only went out from Eden, but he like^ 
wise went out from iefbre the presence ofJehMok. 
The presence therefore of Jehoyah wis mani^- 
fested in the regioh of Eden: a(tid, when we 
r6colleet the way in which it was maiiife^ed at 
a subsequent period in the Levitical tabernacle^ 
we can scarcely doubt, that it was there ^dso 
permanently revealed between the Cherubiih at 
the eastern gate of Paradiefe*. This "was the 
metropolitan church then, as it were, of antedn 
luvian Patriarchism ; closely corresrponding with 
its transcripts in a later age, the successive 
tabernacle and temple of the Israelites^ fi^e, 
consequently, would preside the royal high* 
priest of the line of Seth: and round the mount 
of Paradise, to which the flaming Cherubnti ^€>1v 
barred all access^ would naturally and r6gulalrly 
h^ arranged the collegiate faabitaticms of his 
younger sascerdotal brethren and assesses ^ 
while, in still widemng circles, the laic posiie>* 
rity of Adam's younger children would harmom- 
oosly fix thek residence. But, &om the divine 
presence at the gate of Paradise, the excom- 

■ See Hbrft Mosaie. bddk ii. fieot. i. chctp. K $ ^11. 1. (7.) 
and Origb of Pagatt Idol. bdOk ii. ^hap. 6. ^V, 'book 'if. 
chap. 6. § I. 1. 
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mmiicated and banished infidel Cain for eve? 
departed. He went forth into a lind of wander-* 
ings, agreeably to the curse of God: and here 
he became the parent of a community, alto* 
gether distinct and separate from that which 
was jointly formed round the mount of Grod by 
the other descendants of Adam. 

(4,) From the obstinacy, with which Cain 
adhered to his infidel principles, we may be sure 
tiiat his children, who constituted this separate 
community, would be duly trained up in his 
own favourite speculations. 

Hence they would be taught to deny or at 
least to palliate, the corruption of human na- 
ture : they would be instructed to renounce and 
to ridicule, as plainly absurd and unnecessary, 
the doctrine of the atonement: their sacrifices, 
like that of their ancestor, would be merely 
eucharistic and systematically bloodless : and 
they would scoflF at the fond expectation enter^ 
tained by the other community, that oneofwO" 
man born would in due time bruise the head of the 
serpent though it should bruise his heel, ajs the dream 
of ignorant fanaticism inculcated by a venal and 
tyrannical priesthood. 

. Nor would the matter stop with his immedi* 
ate descendants <^ even with^ own speculative 
principles. Since error is rarely stationary; 
smd since they, who with mMgk hmd depart 
from God, are often judicially given up to de- 
lusion so that they should devoutly believe their 

7 
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own lye : we might anticipate without the gift 
of prophecy^ that a community like this would 
rapidly advance from bad to worse ; that, having 
commenced in the very fece of Jehovah himself 
with rejecting the atonement, they would soon 
proceed to speculate presumptuously on the 
nature of the Supreme Being ; and that thus, 
instead of even worshipping the true Divinity 
though with rites abominable in his eyes, they 
would progressively frame for themselves, as the 
Rabbins suppose them to have done, wild sys* 
tems of atheistic Materialism, and would thence 
adore the several parts of the natural Universe 
as the varied members or forms of the great un- 
known Pantheus *. At all events, with error in 
doctrine, we know from Holy Scripture, that 
they united the most lawless violence and the 
most unbridled profligacy of manners. During 
the period which immediately preceded the de- 
luge, the earth was corrupt before God^ and the 
earth toas filled fvith violence * : and, wheth^ we 
be absolutely warranted or not in supposing the 
word, which our translators have rendered giants, 
veially to mean apostates; we botJi are taught 
that the imagination of the thoughts of man's heart 
was only evU continually, and we are specially in- 
formed that the workings of this evil imagina- 

^ See MaimoB* de irolel. and SaHchon. apud Euseb. Pnep« 
Evan. lib. u c. 10. 
.« Gen. vull. 
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tion shewed themselves in a rejection of God 
and in a denial that the Almighty could do 
aught for his faithful servants '. 

(6.) The foregoing statement would exhibit 
the early antediluvian world, as divided into 
two grand communities radically differing from 
each other both in principle and in practice: it 
would exhibit it, in short, as divided into the 
two parties of believers and unbelievers^ 

Such I take to have been its condition for 
some centtiries : but man is prone to evil ; and 
the well-instructed are much more inclined to 
degenerate, than the ill-instructed are to be re- 
claimed. If, agreeably both to oriental tradition 
and to the peculiar language of Scripture re- 
specting the emigration of Cain, we suppose 
the regally sacerdotal house of Seth to have 
permanently established itself round the holy 
mouQt of Paradise; while the descendants of 
Adam's younger children circularly dwelt round 
the habitation of their priestly sovereigns: it 
seems probable, from the nature of the curse of 
Cain, that, in process of time, his unsettled 
children would form a yet larger circle round 

' Gen. Ti. 4, 5. Job xxii. 15» W, 17. This last passage 
is a very remarkable 6ne, because it throws a strong light 
upon the nature of antediluvian apostasy. Hast thou marked 
the old waj/, which wicked men have trodden ? Which were 
cut down out of time, whose foundation was overflowed with 
the flood: which said unto God ; Depart from us, and what 
tan the Almighty do for them? 
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the territories of the believing community* 
For, as Cain was doomed to be a wanderer 
himself notwithstanding he is said to have bnilt 
a town, his rovii^ habits would naturally be 
commnnicated to great numbers of his posterity: 
whence a large portion of the Cainites would 
obviously be in a nomade state, not unlike that 
of the old Scythians <»r the modem Tartars. 
Accordingly, though to seme of that house arts 
are ascrib^ which imply a dertain degree of 
local fis^ness ; others are represented, as erra- 
tscally dwelling in tents and as bemg shepherds 
or herdsmen^. This circumstance would at 
once lead to extensive and rambling coloniza^ 
tion ; and would gradually train up a hardy and 
mnpriiKupled race to deeds of rapine and vio^ 
lence and bloodiAed, such as characterized the 
woild in the period immediately before the 
dek^ : for the idle fancy of poets alone hais 
deooitatad shepherds and herdsmen with the 
refined softness of imaginary Arcadian maainers ; 
history proves, that their erratic condition has 
tather led them in all ages to be fierce and kiw« 
less warriors. 

It might perhaps be thought, that the num- 
bers of the Cainites rwould be so much inferior 
to those of ike other Adamitical families united, 
that the infidel community could never thus 
widely extend itself round the territories of the 

' Gen. iv. 19wa2. 
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believing community: but we labonr under a 
deception, if we do not estimate the single 
house of Cain to be fully equal in population to 
nil the other houses ccm)ointly« Cmk was cer* 
tainly an adult and very probably the father of 
a family, when his brother Seth was bom; ami 
Seth was the oldest of all the remaining sons of 
Adam. In point of increase therefore, Cain 
stands oiti the same step with his fadier Adam : 
and all the other children of Adam rank coeta- 
neously, not with Cain, but "with the children 
of Cain. Hence the two great antediluvian 
houses are really just as much the two houses 
of Adam and Cain, as if Adam and Cain had 
been coetaneous brethren : and, since many of 
the children of Cain were protebly bom befort 
Seth and the younger children of Adam; the 
femily of Cain, in progressive increase, xnighit 
even have had the start of tbe ftimily of Adam. 

(6.) The house of Cain thus daMy coming 
more and more in contact with t&e house of 
Adam, the feithfiil community would be more 
and more elxposed to tbe contagion ci evil ex^ 
ample: for the borderers would now have a 
perpetual intercourse with each oither. 

AcccKrdingly it is said in Scripture, that 
wickedness rapidly increased, when men (began 
to multiphf lipon the face of ^ earth \ Josepfaus 
asserts, that righteoumoess prevailed vbl the line 

' Gren. yu 1. 
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of Seth for seven generations, and that then at 
length they lapsed into th^ impiety of their 
neighbours *. In this assertion, he is borne out 
by a calculation, which may easily be made 
from the antediluvian genealogical numbers : 
and indeed the very reason of the thing seem» 
to require our belief; for, on account both of 
their sacerdotal character and of their centrical 
situation round the holy mount, the children of 
Seth would be the last that were corrupted. 
The progress of evil would be from the circum- 
ference to the centre. First, the extreme bor- 
derers would be drawn into apostasy by a 
frequent mixture with the npw rapidly approxi- 
mating Cainites. From them the wasting mis- 
chief would creep into the interior, unjtil the 
whole body of the laity with such of the priests 
as might be scatt^ed among them was thoroi:^hly 
infected with the poison. Last of all, it would 
approach the peculiar collegiate habitations of 
the sacerdotal princes. 

(7.) And now, following the stream of ante- 
diluvian history, we are brought, if I mistake 
not, to the awful event, which is mentioned by 
St. Jude and St. Peter. The circumstance, 
with all its baneful consequences, is thus de- 
tailed by Moses. 

It came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth and daughters were bom unto 

' Joseph.- Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. 
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thenif that the sons of gob saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives 
of all which they chose. And the Lord said. My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he 
also isfksh : yet his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years. There were giants in the earth in 
those days : and also, after that when the sons of 
GOD came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare children to them ; the same Became mighty men 
which were of old, men of renown. And God saw, 
that the wickedness of man was great upon the earth ; 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil contirmally. And it repented the 
Lard, that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart. The earth also was cor- 
rupt before God; and the earth was filled with vio- 
lence. And God looked upon the earth ; and, behold, 
it was corrupt : for all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth *. 

From this narrative it appears, that, an hun- 
dred and twenty years before the deluge, which 
was the time allotted for the preaching of Noah, 
and consequently (as Josephus rightly states) 
after the translation of Enoch the seventh from 
Adam and during the time that Methuselah and 
the eighth generation were flourishing, certain 
persons denominated the sons of god, took 
wives to themselves from among the daughters 

' Gen, vi, 1—0, 11, 12. 
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of men \ The circumstance occnrred dnring a 
period of very prevalent wickedness : fbr there 
were. already giants or lawless conquerors or (as 
some understand the word to mean) apostates 
in the world, and the impiety of man was already 
greAt upon the earth. Hence the marriages of 
tiiese 30N3 OF aoD were not tie primary cause 
of the general corruption : they were rather a 
falUn^, in with the strong eurrent of the times. 
The persQn^ thm designated, continually asso* 
ciating with men all whose speculative imagi- 
nations were only eviU were seduced at length 
into thpir vay of thinking, and were thence 
naturally led to form matrimonial alliances with 
them. In forming such misallmces with the 
wicked, they incurred the very guilt, against 
which in after ages the Israelites were so strictly 
cautioned : and I am inclined to thinks that th^ 
caution was given to the people of God, not 
only from the moral fitness of the precept, but 
likewise in e?*press reference to the lauxent^bl^ 

* The marriages of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men began to take place 120 yean before the deluge. But 
Enoch, the goveraing patriarch of the aeventh geBeralion, was 
Iraiitlated 068 years before that erent: andbk Mm M^tfau- 
Pfilabi the gQvemiiig patriarch of ihQ eighth generation, wajs 
born 969 years previous to the flood> and died in the very 
year of its occurrence ; Lamech^ his son, having died 5 years 
before him. Hence it is evident, that these unlawful mar- 
riages occurred, after the seventh, and tit the ewrst of the 
eighth, generation^ 
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error of these once righteous antediluvians. 
The evil had actually been felt in the Church : 
and a wise lawgiver sought to guard against its 
recurrence. Of these marriages the fruits were 
men of a similar character to the Gainite giants : 
liiey were mighty men which were of old, men ef 
rerwwn. Ceasing to rank with their pious an- 
cestors as THE SONS OF GOD, they mingled with 
their wicked relatives on the maternal side, im- 
bibed all their opinions, and adopted all their 
practices. 

After this defection, impiety advanced with 
accelerated strides : the preaching of Noah was 
as ineffectual, in the case of the apostate^ ; as the 
testimony of Enoch had been at an earlier stage 
of the malady, ere the sons of God had inter- 
married with the daughters of men, and while 
the laity alone were infected by the poison of 
Cainite infidelity: and at length, when the 
righteous Lamech had been taken away by the 
hand of death from the evil to come, and when 
the allotted hundred and twenty years drew 
near to tJieir termination, so universal had been 
the spread of coirui^ion, that a single family 
alone was found to be untainted. This was the 
family of the reigning sacerdotal king, the ninth 
in descent by regular primogeniture from Seth,. 
to whom appertained the patriarchaJl birth-right. 
The Church, under his archiepiscopal controul, 
had lapsed into geaaeral i^delity: priest)M>od. 
ai^d laity were alike become abominalble ; lM»t 
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stilly even in those lawless times, his authority 
as a temporal sovereign, through the overruling 
providence of God, was not altogether dis- 
owned. Some were disposed to obey him, as a 
prince ; though they despised his admonitions^ 
and ridiculed his humble piety, as a priest. 
Had not this been the case, it were impossible 
for him to have constructed the ark and to have 
collected the necessary stores and animals for 
its lading. A work of such gigantic magnitude 
required the united labour of multitudes, and 
was plainly far beyond the feeble exertions of a 
single family. Hence the madness of man was 
overruled by the controuling wisdom of God : 
and numbers, at the behest of their sovereign, 
toiled to complete the mighty vessel, from which 
they themselves stood excluded through their 
own wickedness and unbelief. 

(8.) It will readily be aiiticipated, that I 
would identify the sons of god spoken of by 
Moses with the fallen angels or messengers 
who are mentioned by St. Jude and St. Peter, 
To this arrangement I am led by their exact 
mutual correspondence in every particular. 

The MESSENGERS ajc adduced in close con- 
nection with various other examples, sought 
out of the most remote antiquity ; such as the 
antediluvians in the time of Noah, the depraved 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the 
unbelieving Israelites in the wilderness : whence' 
we may infer, that tkey also are no compara* 
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tively modem transgressors, but that they belong 
to a very distant period. Now this is precisely 
the case with the sons of god* 

Again : from the circumstance of their being 
charged with corporeal abominations of which 
spirits Me physically incapable, the messengers 
have been demonstrated to be mortal men, and 
not unembodied spirits: and, from the perpe- 
tual usage of the terms malach and angelus 
by the inspired writers of the Old and New 
Testaments, they have been further proved to 
be sacerdotal ministers of Jehovah, Such al$o 
is plainly enough the character of the sons of 
god : they are mortal men, or they could not 
have contracted unlawful marriages ; they are 
priefets or prophets of God, because they are 
placed in studied, contradistinction to men in 
general, and because the very title of a son op 
GOD is both analogous to that of a man of god 
and is expressly applied to every Christian as a 
member of what St. Peter calls (in allusion to 
Christ's sacerdotal empire whether under Patri- 
archism or under the Law) a holy priesthood and 
a royal priesthood \ 

The messengers are further said to have 
kept not their principality ; or, in other Words, to 
have abdicated, through apostasy, their princely 
dignities in the sacerdotal empire. In a simikf 

V Mm i. 1 2, Rom. viii.. 14. Gal. iiU 26. 1 Peter ii. 5^ ». 
VOL. I. D d 
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manner, the sons of god joined themselves, 
by matrimonial connections, to the unbelieving 
Cainites; plunged into all their wickedness, 
both spiritual and corporeal ; became the pa- 
rents of a lawless aiid violent race; and so 
completely apostatised from tfie holiness of 
their station, that the religious system, pro- 
pounded to Adam and handed down to posterity 
by Setht a system expressly built upon the fall 
of man and his consequent need of an atoning 
mediator, was at length confined within the nar- 
row limits of the high-priest's family. 

Lastly, the JdTEssENGERs are said to have left 
their oum h(ibitatim: that is to say, they emi- 
grated in a body from the peculiar region whifcli 
wa;s allotted to tReii* family; and, layihg asidig 
Aeir sacerdotal distinction, they ^nried by- 
mingling with the heathen and by leading th^ 
ways. That such also was the conduct of tte 
SONS OF GOD, may be inferred even firom the 
brief n^rative wbich Moses has given us of 
their transactions : for, to have taken wvrth 
from among the Cainites, . they must li'ave 
quitted the peaceful and hallowed abodes of 
their forefathers ; and so little would they feel 
at ease in their pristine ^ts, that the bltodidi^ 
mentd of their, wives woiijd without much diffi^ 
culty lead them to seek> for habitations i and 
society more suitable to their vitiated propen- 
sities, than the awful neighbourhood of Jehdv^h 
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cSttthtoned betweemthe blazing Cherubim, an* 
the godly coiiverfee of thktjust man their for-* 
saken prince and prelate. 

in. On this view of a very curious subject st 
stroi^ light is.liirown by the narrative of Jose-^ 
phii^; the great historian of the Jews. 

I have alfeady shewn, that Adam and Eve, 
when driven out of Paradise, still continued to 
inliaj)it the land of Eden : for they were plainly 
Afere at the time Of Abel's murder, because 
Cain is feaid to have gonis forth eastwar4 froivt 
Edm into th^ country of his wanderings; whence 
Eden inust previously have been his residence. ' 
'■ Now Jose^hus telb us, that Seth, being an 
eminently pious man, left behind him many 
sons iixdtators of his holiness: all of whom, 
being truly religious persons, continued to live, 
from generation to generation, in the same 
LAND without ever being compelled to emigrate. 
Here, during &even genealogical descents, they 
devoted their learned leisure, in a sort of colle- 
giate state, to the elevating study of astronomy : 
while, in regard to doctrine and practice, they 
believed God to be the Lord of the Universe, 
and laboured in all things to promote the cause 
of virtue and religion. ' As for their government, 
it was a patriarchal monarchy, descending from 
fkther to son in the male line of the eldest branch : 
and tfiis peculiar monarchy Josephus designates 
l>y.the identical Greek name, which St. Jude 
us^ to describe the frincipality that waa 

Dd2 
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abdicated by the apostate messengers •. Seth 
delivered his patriarchal sceptre to Enos: Enos 
handed down to Cainan the regal administration 
of public afiairs. To him succeeded Mahalaleel 
and Jared and Enoch. Next came Methuselah ; 
who, to adopt the phraseoldgy of Josephas, 
delivered up the principality to Lainech : 
and Lamech, after having long held this same 
principality, was succeeded by Noah as the 
sovereign administrator of the empire '. In the 
princely house of Seth then holiness prevaited 
during seven generations, or until the contem- 
poraries of Enoch had been swept away by the 
hand of death : but, about an hundred and 
twenty years before the flood (as Moses informs 
us), a lamentable change began to take place in 
this hitherto righteous family. The members of 
it, at that time, degenerated from the institutes 
of their forefathers ; neither rendering to God 

* Gr. rnv opxifv* 

* I take it, that, in this antediluvian succession of princes, 
the sovereignty was not held until death, but was abdicated 
when the reigning monarch became inactive and incapable 
through old age. On any other supposition, the reign of 
Adam must have been extended to a most disproportionate 
length : and Lamech, who died before his father, would never 
have come to the throne at alL This does not seem to. ha?e 
been considered by Josephus, when he somewhat carelessly 
observes, that Methuselah delivered the principality to La- 
mech, after he had held it 969 years ; and that Lamech, after 
a reign of 777 years, similarly delivered it to Noah. : These 
terms are the years of each patriarch's /t^, nc^of his rcig«. 
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his due worship, nor regarding the ex'erciseoif 
justice towards man: so that, as the best things 
when corrupted proverbially become the worst, 
the zeal, which they had hitherto displayed in 
the cause of virtue, was now manifested with 
double energy in the cause of vice. On this 
account, they stirred up against themselves the 
righteous indignation of heaven : for many 
persons, whom Josephus styles angels or mes- 
sengers of God^ connecting themselves with 
the women of that age, begat a lawless race, 
who through a vain confidence in their strength 
despised every thing that was good *. 

1, It is easy to perceive, that the narrative 
of Josephus, borrowed no doubt, where any 
particulars are added to the scriptujral history, 
from the old national traditions of Israel, coin- 
cides very singularly with the deductions which 
I have been led to form independently of it. 

The family of Seth are declared to have lived 
permanently in the same land, from the days 
of their ancestor down even to the time of the 
flood : which land we may collect from Scrip- 
ture to be THE LAND OF EDEN, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the holy Paradisiacal 
mountain. Here they are described as exer- 
cising a regal authority; the principality, as 
Josephus like St. Jude denominates their im- 
perial sovereignty, being regularly transmitted 

^ Joseph. Aiit Jud, Itb, i« c 2. § 3t jC. 3. ^ I, 4i 
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from father to son in the eldest line; until at 
length it was vested in the person of Noah^ 
But with this regal authority, according to the 
eatablished maxims of iPatriarohism, miisi have 
been associated the pontificate 3 knd, agreeably 
to such a view of the matter, we find Enoch 
xepres^ited as ai prophet and Noah declared to 
have been a preacher of righteousness^. At 
length the once holy Sethites degenerated, 
slighting the worship of the true God and act* 
ing unjustly toward man : and the spedal reason 
which the historian gives, why the wrath of 
heaven W3& stirred up against them, is the 
unlawful intermarriage of certain angels or 
MESSENGERS of God with womcu of corrupt 
principles'. 

That these angels are the same pet^sdns as 
those whom Moses denominates Iphe sons of 
GOD, is perfectly clear : the only question there* 
fore is, what persons are intended by them. 

Some have not slightly censured the Jewish 
historian, on the ground that he has introduced 
an absurd Rabbinical story respecting a cohabi- 



', Almost every aDcient pagan tradition of the deluge makes 
the person stfved in the ship to have previously bf^n a sove* 
feign prinee. This ivas alike the caseJwitb the Bi^b|lon^ Xisu- 
tbrus, t^e Indian Menu, the Greek and Scythi^ Dencajioa, 
and the Celtic Hu. 

» Jude 14. 2 Peter ii. 6. 

3 "EvOev kavTOf^ rov Otoy tU'>ro\ifMvav' ttoXXm TAP ayytkoi 0«i», 
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tation of fallen spirits with mortal womeft : and 
others, at an early period of the Chri/stian 
Church, adopted the story in question witl^ all 
its manifold absurdities upon its head \ But I 
see no reason, why JoBephus should be saddled 
with such impertinences: the blame dde$ not 
attach to him, but to. those who have strangely 
misunderstood his language. Common sense 
itself mi^t . shew, that persons, who espouse 
women and become the parents of a numerous 
offspring, could npt be uoembodied spirits,, but 
must be real substantial human beings : and the 
very language of the histx>rian proves, that^ kc 
too viewed them under ,this identical aspect. 
For why should the wrath of God be kindled 
against the Sethites, on account of unembodied 
gtpirits, having commCTce with mortal women ? 
Had ^uch a wonder, beete possible, or had it 
ever happened, the Sethitm at all events would 
have been no way to.; blame. Yet are tkey 
represented by Josephu^ as stirring up the 
enmity of God against .theinselves by this very 

* Justin. Mart. TertulL Athenag. Clem. Alex. Euseb. 
Lactan. Ambros. et alii apud Sixt. Senens. bibl. sacr. lib. ▼• 
aonot, 77. Sulp. Sever, hbt. sacr. lib. i. p. 8. Prophet. Enoch, 
apud Syncell. Chronog. p. 11, 12, 13, 24, 25, 26. Some of 
the Jewish, interpreters are not far mistaken in supposing, 
that the sons of God mean princes, great men, and magis^ 
trates : they ought to have added of the house of Seth, See 
Anc Univ. Hist voU i. p. 171 — 175* and Fabric Pseudepig* 
vol. i. p. 179—108. 
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transaction. Hence it evidently follows, that he 
meant to describe these angels, not only as 
meny bot as men of the house of Seth : for, on no 
other suppositicm, will there be the least cohe- 
rence or consistency in his statement ; that theif 
moved God to enmity against themselves, for mar^ 
angels of God having commerce with women became 
the parents of a lawless offspring. Why then does 
he call the Sethites angels o^Gorf? Clearly in 
the same sense that Moses calls them sons of 
God. Josephus was perfectly aware, that ma- 
la ch in his own language, and that angel us 
in Greek, simply and properly denote a mes- 
jSENGER : and he further well knew, that, 
throughout the Hebrew Scriptures and their 
Greek translation by the Seventy, these cor- 
responding terms are used to describe, not 
unembodied spirits alone, but the sacerdotal 
or prophetic messengers of Jehovah whom he 
employs to convey his high behests to mankind. 
Hence very appropriately he applies the Greek 
word to the Sethites, in reference to their 
priestly character: for, as Malachi speaks, a 
DRIEST is the angel or messenger of the 
I-ord of hosts *. Let the historian, be thus un- 
derstood, and all is plain and consistent: the 
Sethites moved God to enmity against themselves; 
for many sacerdotal messengers of fheir house con- 
frffcted unlawful marriages^ which paved the way 
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for every Mnd of iniquity. Josephu^ now speaks 
rationally and intelligibly : and an idle story, 
with the fabrication or at least with the appro- 
bation of which he has been unjustly charged, 
vanishes into empty air. 

But, while this eminent writer is thus vindi- 
cated from a palpable absurdity; we cannot 
but observe, that he distinguishes the Sethites 
by the identical appellation which St. Jude 
and St. Peter bestow upon certain ancient 
transgressors, who, like the Sethites of old, 
kept not their principality, who left their own 
habitation, and whose sins resembled those of 
Sodom and Gomorrha. On the whole, I think 
it sufficiently clear, that the angeli of Jose- 
phus are the same persons as the angeli of the 
two Christian apostles. 

2. The Jewish historian well remarks, that 
the children of these apostate messengers are 
reported to have performed the very deeds, 
which the Greeks ascribe to the giants or Ti- 
tans : and he adds, that Noah, haying long 
fruitlessly attempted to reform them, finally 
emigrated from the country through fear of their 
murdering both himself and his family \ 

Respecting this emigration of the royal prelate^ 
I much doubt : both because St. Jude describes 
the MESSENGERS, as being the persons who left 

' Joseph; Ant. Jud. lib. i.e. 3. $ 1. 
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^ir own habitation ; because the general voice 
of oriental antiquity is, that Noah remaiiied in 
the neighbourhood of Paradise to the very com- 
m^ioement of the flood ; and because he would 
with so much greater facility command hands 
to build the aik within his own immediate terri- 
tories, than in a land of completely hostile stran-» 
gers : but the other observations of Josephus in- 
volve much curious ^and interesting matter. 

(1.) As the apostasy of the Sethite messen- 
gers did ^ot take place until a/ier the transla- 
tion of Enoch ; the ininistey of that holy prince 
mimt have ^together respected the laity of his 
dominions, now rapidly corrupting themselves 
mthe way icf Cain. : But the min^try of Noah 
seems to have had a different object : he, I take 
it, as the Jewish historian teaches us, chiefly 
faJaoured/.to^reolaimi his miserable apostatizing 
elergy and to prevent their brethren from fol- 
lo^ie^ tiieir example; the laityiweretoo nu« 
aerous, too remote; iand too far ^ne in error, ^ 
4ifford)any reasonable prospect of success. 
yiToi this St. 1 Peter alludes^ina p^ussageiof 
smnewhat: dtfScult es:plication t lithooighyuj^i^lien 
it is compared'WithiWhat I suppose .0 'be. pa« 
raUel passages, the true meaning Qiay hstply be 
Suited. ' 

\ Christ is said to have gone by the. Uofy Ghost 
and to have preached to the spirits that are in prison, 
which sometirne were disobedient, when once the long- 
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mffenng of God waited intkeH^ of Noah, while 
the urk was apfepUfing^. » 

Now, as our Lord preached to thdse charae- 
ier^ (mijf by the Spirit, and ^'^ they are de- 
clared to have befett dii^obedient tvliSle the aric 
was building ; we may be sure, that Noiah was 
the vj^^i^mfesseiig'er employed on this occasion* 
Noah then was the per^cm ; who, (imder the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, preached to t^e 
^^irits that are in prison. At the'titne when 
he preached to' them, they were of course ^tn- 
bddied spirits ; nor were they then in any place 
bi cbnfihfembnt, but were living at larg^ in the 
liiidst bf their \inhalloV^d61ijbytn«nts<* but, at 
the peribd when -iSt. Petfer wtote of them, ^hey 
had been lori^ dead, iaiid W^e thetteibl^d become 
disembodied spirits ; h6noe he'^p6ak^ of^hem, 
as the spirits that are ifidw inp^^&ri*. Such' is the 
peculiar desfcriptf on oiTthfesd sttbjects bf the 
Noetic ministry : ' they are, at the pi^sent ^ mo- 
ment, mctf/*fcen^ferf ^iri^^. 

Do ' we rekd hoWi^er " of ^ any bthtt* beings 
similarty circuihstsdiced ? This *kiW 
tells us, that the Angels otMfeS^'ENG*RS;' whose 
character We hsfve ht^li Aisexi^smgf^V^teplmged 
in chains of ddrktieissirAb hell, ufhef^'th^ drere-^ 
served in safe custSdy rMo Judgfrient*: Ahd SU 

' 1 Peter iii. 18; Id, 20. 
^ Gr. TotQ tv ^vXaicy iryivftaff$» 
* 2 P:eter ii. 4. 
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Jude similarly declares, that they are reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the Judgment 
of the great day \ 

The spirits therefore, to whom Christ preached 
by the visible agency of Noah while they were 
as yet in the flesh, are in the very same predica- 
ment as those angels or messengers, who (it 
is trusted) have been satisfactorily identified 
with the apostate sacerdotal Sethites. Hence, 
I think, we may venture to conclude, that the 
spirits now in prison are the same persons as the 
incarcerated messengers. Consequently, the spirits 
now in prison, to whom Noah preached while in 
the flesh, are not all the antediluvians collectively, 
but only the apostate priests of the house of Set h. 

With this conclusion accords the language of 
Moses . After stating, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and that th^ 
took them wives of all which they chose: he then 
introduces the Lord as saying. My spirit shall 
not always strive with man, for that he also, even 
he the once faithful Sethite, is flesh ; yet his days 
shall be an hundred and twerUy years \ Here, the 
allowing a period of an hundred, and twenty 
years for repentance, before the judicial catas- 
trophe of the deluge, is plainly spoken of in 
immediate connection with the apostasy of the, 
Sethite sons of God. On their account, conse- 
quently, the term was fixed : the laity had al- 

' Jude 6, ^ Gen. vi. 2, 3. 
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ready sinned away their day of grace, in per- 
tinaciously slighting the ministry of Enoch : btit 
the hand of the Lord was stayed, because the 
iniquity of the sacerdotal Sethites was not yet 
full. To them it was that Noah was a preacher 
of righteousness, as Enoch had already been to 
the laity : and, accordingly, when at the close 
of the hundred and twenty years the whole cle- 
rical body was so corrupted that the family of 
the high-priest alone had preserved its integrity, 
a righteous, though long-enduring, God then 
brought in the flood upon the world of the ungodly^. 

^ I am unable to follow Bishop Horsley in the view which 
he takes of this remarkable passage, 1 Peter iii. 18, 19, 20. 
The single word ^wo^oiijdcic, even to say nothing of other ob- 
jections, seems to me alone sufficient to render his whole ex- 
position untenable. The learnt prelate does indeed assert, 
what is absolutely necessary to his purpose, that IwnrovnBm 
may simply denote quick as well as being quickened: but 
from the derivation at least of this compound word, I am 
unable to comprehend how it can possibly bear any such 
meaning. Ztfoirouia literally sonifies to make alive : and the 
act of quickening or making alive specially belongs to the 
Holy Spirit; whence it is said of that blessed personage, 
TO vvtvfia MTi TO Z*^oirouiv and Hvcv/ia ZwtiFout, John vi, 63. 
2 Corinth, iii. 6. Through him the Father acts instrumentally, 
when he quickens, whether literally or mystically, both Christ 
the head and Chrbtians the members : and, accordingly, to 
describe such quickening, the very same word b used as that 
which is here employed by St Peter. See Coloss. ii. 13. 
Rom. viii. 11. £phes. ii. 4 — 1. Hence, when the entire 
verse, wherein the participle IwfroiiiOtv occurs, is read in the 
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(20 But Josephms obserces^ that the diildiea 
d the messeogera are repyorted to have done 1^ 
very deeds^ wluch the Greeks ascribe «6 the 
gi^ts or Titans : and to his observation We may 
add. from the Christian Scriptnres, that tbey 

original ; I see not, how it can be translated differently from 
our common translation, or how the Spirit tliere mentioned 
can mean any other than the nyev/m to Zwnroiav or the third 
person of the Blessed Trinity* ^On KtA Xpurros awa^ irepc aftap^ 
Tm¥ twa(h9 BusMpc vvifi aSufu^p' \va ^fiaiQ wp0<rayayy ry Oey, Oavot- 
rttOuf fuv fftipKh (cMiroifi^cip ^e ry ?rycv/ian. . JFoT CkfiUdUo hath 
once wffered for sins, the just for the unjfust^ that he might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened (or made aUve or restored to life) by the Spirit. In 
fiiety the sense of the passage is manifestly defective, if we 
exclade from it lA miention of the resurrection t fbr Christ 
did not bring us to God simply by his death, but complexly 
by dying for our sins and by rising again as a prevailing inter^ 
oesser for our justification. Rom. iv. 25. To this we may 
add, that, aliheugh the two substantives ^apct and wvevfueri 
met each written without any pk'epositibn (as Bishop Horsley 
very truly remai^ks) ; yet, that we are not to understand by 
wpt^fiutti the iwnan soul of Christ as by <rapKt we must doubt- 
less •understand his human body, is plamly (I think) evinced 
by the circumstance of the definite article r^ being prefixed 
to wvtvfuiTh y/flAle frapKi has no article prefixed to it. But if 
frriv/Mfh here mean the Soiy ^irit; then the preaching of 
Christ unto the spirits in prison cannot mean any personal 
preachkig of- Christ, durihg the interval between his death 
j^d^tsremrrectidh, to the spirits of the antediluvians con^ 
fined in Sheol or Hades : because'the assertion, that he went 
and preached m the SpiHt, excludes, by necessary implica- 
tion, the idea that he went and preached in person. See 
Bishop Horsley^s Serm. vol. li. serm. 20. 
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8Ere«Iso teptesentedas trndergoiupg thet^ry^ainae 
incarceration in Tartarus. 

Moses says. only in general terms, thai f ^^ 
becams mighty meh; teihieh wett of old, men of r^- 
fwwn; tliat'€De/y imagination of' the thoughts cf 
man's Heart "boas only evil contimally ; thslt 6Ufi6sh 
had' corrupted hik Ivtty upon the earth ; and that the 
earth was filled tmth vioknee: but the pagan legends 
to which Jbsephus refers^ and the traditions 
which have come down to the eafly Ghri^an 
Church most probably through the medium of 
lie Levitical Church, may throw some light upoft 
the p&rticular cominct of the apostate Sethitfel^ 
and their rebellidus children. 

In Q^tile lorb, the Titans t^r giants att$ d^ 
scri&ed afe being the offspring of Heawn ai^ 
Earth: but> plunging into the most audadous 
wickedness, they madly dared to scale the very 
ihonnt of God and to wage wta against tfa6 
high magelrty of the Omnipotent. Their ^ 
tcbh^t however proVfed abortive: Him randcii 
wfeie broken by hdt thunderbohs : aiid they 
wwe fwredpitated into <Jhe »o«itral Tartt#tt«y 
where the^ lie b6iind with diains of brass ift^ 
dxmgbon of adamant. Thk event is placed 1^ 
tiie old mythologldts immediately before ^^. 
dehige : aind th«t we may not erroneourfy idefi^ 
tify the rebel rout with Satan and his fallen as- 
sociates as it has usually been the case with the 
apostate ANis^EXi of St. Peter and St. Jude, one 
of those writers styles the incarcerated Titans 
5 
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the forefathers of our own race\ Accordin^y, 
while the Titanic family is described as being 
generally impious and corrupt; eight of its 
members are declared to have been so eminently 
pious, that, after reigning upon earth benefiftC'^ 
tors to mankind and after sailing together in a 
wonderful ship over the boundless ocean, they 
were in succeeding ages venerated as the ances- 
tors and principal hero-gods of the Gentiles *. 

Such are the tales of Paganism, to which Jo« 
sephus alludes, when he says, that the children 
of the messengers are reported to have wrought 
the same deeds as the Hellenic Titans. But by 
whom are they thus reported of? Nothing very 
definite is said by Moses on the subject : con- 
sequently the persons, who thus speak of them, 
must have been the learned of the Hebrew 
Church that had carefully preserved the tradi- 
tions of the fathers. From them, I apprehend, 
Cedrenus has copied : for, after stating that: a 
lawless race sprang from the intercourse of tlic 
sons of Seth with the daughters of Gain (as he 
rightly understands the inspired account of the 
intermarriages of the sons of God), he goes on 
to assert ; that, in consequence of their daring 
rebellion against heaven, the Lord destroyed 
many of them with fiery globes and thunder- 

* *H/Acr€papv ?rpoyoj/ot frarifmv, Orph. Hymn, xxxvi. 2. 
' See my Dissert, on the Myst. of the Gabir. chap. ix. and 
Origin of Pagan Idol, passim. 
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bolts, and finding that the rest remained incor- 
rigible^ swept them away at. length with the 
waters of the. deluge '. The first infliction seems 
to be that, which is mentioned by St. Jude and 
St. Peter : and it, is worthy of note, that the 
latter of these apostles, as if obliquely to teach 
us (what Josjsphus roundly asserts), that the 
apostate angeli are no. other than the giants or 
Titans of pagan story, has thought proper to 
use a strictly mythologic word in his description 
of their imprisonment. In our English transla- 
tion, Ood is said to have cast them down to hell : 
but, in the original Greek, the Almighty plunges 
them into that identical Tartarm, which is said 
to have received the rebellious Titans'. The 

' Cedren* Hist. Compend. p. 10. 

* Gr. TapTopitMTaQ, It is very curious to compare the lan- 
guage used by St. Peter relative to the messengers, with that 
employed by some of the pagan writers relative to the Titans. 
. Ei yap^ 6 Beo^ ArrSAON kftafiTntravTotv bk tfturaro, aXXa 2£l- 
PAIS ZO^OY TAPTAP02AS vaptSuKiv etc Kpiffiv TETHPHMENOYS. 

2 Peter ii. 4. 

^ —1^— Kara d* ttnuurap ptKttcci 

Tcnfvoffi Kat thq itiy vvo xl^ovoc tvpvoStnie 

Utfi^av, KM AE2M0I2IN ev apyoKtoutw tZf^cav, 

Bwta y av wxrae n Kai ^fiara x^^^J^o^ axfimv 

Ek yat^c Karmv Stieary ec TAPTAPON hetv, 

Tov fTipi XAAKEON *EPK02 cXqXaroi* a/i^ dt ftiv w^ 

Tpi^roixet Jcexvra* iript ^cipqv* avTap vvtpBtv 

Pff c ^*^ irt^vatn k<u arpvytroto BoiKatrtfiiQ, 

EvOa OEOI Ttrifvec viro ZO^Ot titpoivn 

JLtKpv^TCUf PsXyiTi Aiog vt^tiytptrao, 

Tocc HK t^troy ifTTC irvXac ^ eircO^cc Hotrttiiav 

XaXxeiaCy rei^oc mpwiinu V a/AfonpiaOtv, 

VOL. I. EC 
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second inflietion, or the deluge^ is mentioned by 
the Jewish author of tke Wisdom of Sohmon i and 
be Ukewise directs our attention to the giants, 
who make so prominent a figure in the legends of 
the Gentiles. In the oid timey&Bjs he, when the 
proud giants perished, the hope of ^he worldgovemed 
by thy hand esaiped in a weak vessel, and l^ to all 
ages a seed of generation*. 

Now to what can these remarkable stories 
refer, when viewed connectedly with the decla- 
ration of Josephus, that the faithful preaching 
of Noah excited such a degree of hostility 
against him on the part of the apostate messen- 
gers and their childron, that his very life and 
the lives of his family were endangered by them? 
I cannot refrain from thinking that they allude 
to some daring attempt, not specifically recorded 
by JMfoses, tp drive the high-priest from his sta- 
tion before the Chen»bim, to scale the yery 
mount of God, to break violently into the for- 
bidden recesses of Paradise. 

It is easy to prove, that tfee Olyij^pus of pa- 
gan theology is no other than the Paradisiacal 

"EvOa TvyfiQ, Kottoq re, cat 6 BpiapttifQ fuyaOviMQ 
IfansffiVy $YAAKE2 irurroi Atoc atyioxoto. 

Hesiod. Theog. ver. 716— 735* 
Tirrivtg, Vaifie rt icav OvpavB ayrXaa TtKva, 
*Efurepuv wpoyovoi 7ar€p«|^, yati^^ vinv(p$tv 
OiKoiQ TAPTAPIOI^I fivx^ j(dovog tvvaiovrtc. 

0?p]b|. If X»Pi xxxvi. 
* Wisd. xiv, 6. 
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mountain ; and that the Paradisiacal mountain 
itself either absolutely coincides with the dilu- 
vian mount Ararat, or is at least to be sought 
for in the same elevated region \ The tradition 
therefore of an attempt to scale Olympus, how- 
ever wildly it may be disguised by poetic exag- 
geration, is in effect the tradition of an attempt 
to scale the momit of Paradise : and both its 
high antiquity and its very wide circulation are 
manifest from its reception, as we collect from 
the language of Josephus respecting the exact 
similarity of the deeds ascribed to the children 
of the messengers and to the Hellenic giants, 
equally among the Jews and the Gentiles. To 
this madness, in the height of their daring in-* 
fidelity, the apostate priests seem to have been 
instigated. Rejecting every idea of an atone- 
ment by the incarnate Godhead; and having 
probably ridiculed among their dissolute associ- 
ates the fiery manifestation of the C^rubim, 
on the eastern side of the Paradisiacal mount, 
as a mere contrivance of the high-priest^ handed 
down from father to son, for the purpose of in- 
tin^idating the abused multitude : they may have 
been spurred on to confront the blazing portent, 
to assail the neighbouring habitation of their 
pious superior, and to attempt the forbidden 
hill of Jehovah himself thundering out of the 

^ See Origin of Pagian Idol. iiQok iu chap. 1. § III. IV. 
chap. 2. $ III, . , 

£e2 
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inmost recesses of the holy garden. At this 
critical moment the arm of the Lord would be 
made bare for vengeance: and, if we may give 
credit to the coinciding traditions both of the Jews 
and of the Gentiles, now it was, that the rebels 
were struck with hot thunderbolts and terrific 
balls of fire. Perhaps a sulphureous torrent 
firom heaven descended upon their heads; as 
when the Lard rained upon Sodom and upon G(h 
morrha brimstone and fire from the Lord: or per- 
haps blazing globes might burst forth fi*om the 
earth ; as when the apostate Julian, in defiance 
of prophecy, sought to lay anew the founda- 
tions of the temple at Jerusalem. The ground, 
at the same time, cleft asunder : and, as Korah 
and his company of old descended alive into the 
pit ; so these primeval opposers of Gpd, in the 
manner set forth by St. Peter and St. Jude, 
were plunged headlong into the central Tartarus^ 
where they are reserved in chains of darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day. From the 
same yawning gulph, that swallowed up the 
traitors, burst forth, I am inclined to believe, 
the first waters of the now incipient deluge ; 
agreeably to the tradition of the ancient Iranians, 
that the flood issued from a cavity in the far- 
&med mountain where Noah was then dwelling ' : 

* In libro Pharb. Sur. memoratur moas illustris, ubi tunc 
babitavit Noah, cum ex eo erumperet aqua diluvii : et ibidem 
Zala^Cupha dicitur fuisse nomea vetulsD, ex ci^ furno aqua 
dilivii primo erupit. Hyde de rel vet, Pers. c. x. 
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and thus, upon a tremendously grand scale, 
the general inundation would bear a striking 
resemblance to the partial inundation, which 
accompanied the fiery tempest that destroyed 
the cities of the plain, and which overwhelmed 
a fruitful tract of country with the bitter waters 
of the Asphaltite lake'. 

The supposition, that some such event really 
occurred, will account for the almost universal 
belief of the Gentiles, that God did not destroy 
the old world by a deluge of water alone; but 
that fire also, violently cracking the shell of the 
earth and thus opening a way to the mighty 
central abyss, was an eminently powerful agent 
in the work of destruction '. It will likewise, 
what is of much greater consequence, perfectly 
account for the very remarkable language used 
both by St. Jude and by St. Peter. The for- 
mer of these apostles closely associates the fiery 
precipitation of the messengers with the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrha : while the latter 
of them not only mentions it conjunctively with 
the destruction of those cities, but specially 
connects it with God's sparing not the old world 
and his bringing in the flood upon the world of the 
ungodly. Hence, t think, we may collect, that 
the precipitation of the messengers into Tartarus 
bore a strong resemblance to the overthrow of 



' See Origin of Pagan Idol, book iii. chap. 6. $ I. 5. 
* See Horae Mosaic, book i. sect. i. chap. 4. $ IX. 
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Sodom and Gomorrha, and that it was some- 
thing distinct from the subsequent general bring* 
ing in of an aqueous deluge. 

If then the messengers* have been at all 
satisfactorily demonstrated to be the apostate 
children of Seth, it will follow, that i^Aeir de- 
struction preceded the flood and was effiected 
by a totally different agent; though the very 
agent employed in their tartarization might be 
used also as an instrument in Qod's hand of 
bringing on the deluge, just as the fire that de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrha was attended by 
a partial inundation of water. Such accordingly, 
as we have seen, is the account which Cedrenus 
gives of these early transactions, copied most 
probably from those old traditions of the He- 
brew Church to which Josephus alludes. Some 
of the rebellious Sethites he states to have been 
blasted with thunderbolts and fiery globes; while 
the rest of them, that is to say those who were 
not immediately concerned in the attack upon 
Paradise, perished along with the great mass 
of mankind in the succeeding waters of the de- 
luge*. As for Noah himself, he entered into 

* Ovid relates the very same events in the .mythologic style 
of classical poetry. He tells us, that, immediaiely before 
the deluge^ the giants attempted to scale Qlympus ; but that 
they were beaten down by the omnipotent father with hot 
thunderbolts : and he adds, that, still immediate^ before the 
deluge, Lycaon was guilty of an act of signal impiety tolvard 
Jupiter, which provoked that deity miraculously to destroy 
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the ark dn the very day that the fcmntabis of the 
mighty deep were broken up' : and since w(8 
are positively assured that this was the estse^ I 
am inclined to think, that the identicsEl fiery 
storm iv^hich defeti^oyed the rebels served also as 
ti ^afegtiard to the righteous higb-jiriest and hid 
family j so that^ encompassed by it oil all sidesi 
ai^ by a blazing wall, they leisurely entered.into 
the ship without eJcperienciHg thett molestation 
to which they would otherwise have been liable^ 
Thus, at the passage of the Redsto, the pillaf 
of fire and the ckinA wias a light and ptoteetidb 
to the Israelites ; while the Lord, looking otrt 
firoim it Upon the host of the Egyptians, sem 
forth hk arrows and scatt&edthdn^ shfAforih-^U 
HghMings and discomfited them*: aiid thus, in the 
last 1^8, Jehovah promises, that befwill bi urdo 
Jerusalem a wall of fire round about \ • » . 

IV. I have akeady observed, that our Ldfd 
compares the time whi6h preeedefip hk second 
coming to the days of Noah : ^mi % hwe stated, 
that one gr^t pfoint of Hmt reseitabllLDfee wotdd 
be sm op^i profession of infidelity, such as we 
hatve witnessed in our own generation. 

hig house with avenging fire* The iniquity of the antedilu- 
vians having been aow consummated, th« flood forthwith 
commenced Metam. Kb. i. ver. 161— -312. 

* Gen. vii. 11, 13. 

* Compare Exod. xiv. 19, 20, 24, 26.^ witli Psalm xviii. 
9— lb. 

* Zechar. ii. 4, 5. 

8 
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Now the second coming of Christ or the great 
day of judgment denotes in scriptural language, 
as it has been well proved by an eminent expo- 
sitor, not merely a single point of time, but a 
period of very considerable length ; a period, 
in short, extending from the close of the 1260 
days so much celebrated in the prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John through the whole millen- 
nium to the dissolution of all things, when the 
Messiah shall appear to judge both the quick 
and the dead '. Hence the destruction of Anti- 
christ, at the end of the 1260 days, is considered 
as immiediately ushering in - the judgment ' : 
and hencie, nevertheless, many centuries after- 
ward, a second Antichrist, denominated in the 
Apocalypse Gog and Magog, is also said to be 
overthrown shortly before the proper universal 
judgment of the dead, both sniall and great *. If 
then the state of things, at the destruction of 
the first Antichrist, is to resemble the days of 
Noah ; yet more strongly, we may apprehend, 
will such be the case, when the second Anti- 
christ perishes. It is manifest therefore under 
this view of the subject, that the prophetic 
account of that last awful event will throw 

* See Mede's Workfu book iv. epist. 8. p. 744, 745. book 
ill. Treatise on Daniel's Weeks, p. 709. book iv. epist. 1&. 
p, 762, 763. 

» Dan. vii. 9—14, 21, 22, 26, 27. xi. 45. xii. 1, 2. Rev. xix. 
20. XX. 4, 5. 

» Rev. XX. 7—15. 
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much light on the transactions which ushered in 
the deluge ; since the close of the present world 
is to bear a marked similitude to the close of 
the c^d world. Now, according to St. John, a 
circumstance is to occur shortly before the 
universal judgm^it, which exhibits so decided 
a resemblance to the daring attempt and fiery 
overthrow of the apostate Sethite messengers, 
that the one may well be deemed a preordained 
antitype of the other. After a long season of 
holy repose subsequent to the destruction of 
the first Antichrist, which may possibly cor- 
respond with a check given (as some have 
imagined) to the Cainites in the days of Enoch, 
Satan shall be loosed out of Ins millennial prison: 
and shall go out to deceive the nations which are in 
the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to battle; the mumber of whom 
is as the sand of the sea. And they went up on the 
breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of the 
saints about and the beloved city : and fire came down 
from God out of heaven, and devoured them '. I 
need scarcely point out the exact resemblance 
in almost every material particular between 
this yet future event, which is to usher in the 
dissolution of the present world, and the enter- 
prize and overthrow of the rebellious messen- 
gers, which ushered in the dissolution of the 

* Rev. XX* 7—9. 
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old woiid. In each case^ the saints ate left 
alone in the midst of a lawless race*: in eaoh 
case, their enemies compasii them about on 
every side : in each case, an attack is made 
upon the holy mount of God : in each case, the 
infidels ate devoured by fire firom the Lord out 
of heaven: and, as, in one caile, the world is 
immediately afterward swallowed up by a de- 
luge of water ; so, in th^ other case, the world 
will be shortly afterward swallowed up by a yet 
more trem^ulous deluge of fire and brimstone. 
Thus accurately will the days of Noah resemble 
the coming of his illustrious antitype the Son of 
man. 

The Sethites however, we are told, are re- 
served in Tartarus under chains of darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day : then they 
are to be brought forth and to receite their 
sent^ice in the presence of the assembled uni^ 
verse. Now Tartarus^ or the accursed division 
of Sheol or Hades, in the opiinon both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles, is a gloomy abode in 
the central cavity of the earth, corresponding 
with the lowest abyss of the ocean : and the 
opinion seems fo be confirmed, as well by other 
passages of Holy Writ, so by the circunu^an^ 
of our Lord's not commanding the legion of 
fiends to go down into the deep ot (as it is in 
the original) the abyss, a confinement which 
they vehemently deprecated, but permitting 
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them judicially to enter into the herd of swine *. 
The Sethites then, being confined in Tartarus, 
are confined in the central abyss beneath the 
ocean : and thence they are to be brought 
forth, as out of a prison, to the judgment of the 
great day. Accordingly, as St. Peter and St* 
Jude pronounce this to be their doom : so the 
prophet of the Apocalypse seems to allude ta 
their final production, together with the producr 
tion of the countless multitudes that perishe^d 
in the deluge, when he pointedly says, that the 
iea gave up the dead which were in it *. 

V. As I thus understand the fallen angejls, 
mentioned by St. Jude and St. Peter, to be Qp 
more than certain aposts^te messengers or 
PRIESTS of God : so I am compelled, by the 
sound principle of homogeneity of exposition, 
to understand any other angel or angej.8^ 
mentioned severally by them in the course ^of 
the same passage, after a similar manner. 

1. Accordingly, I have already supposed 
Michael the archangel, spoken of by St, 
Jude, to be no created spirit, but our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself: and I have stated, tl^iat 
the title of archangel or chief messenger 
is betowed upon him, not in reference to hi^ 
divine nature, but in respect of the covenant 
office which he graciously sustains. 

* See Bishop Horsley*s Serm. vol. ii. serra. 20. 
' Rev. XX. 13. • 
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. He is so styled, not as God ; but as the prin- 
cipal medium of communication between the 
Father and his creature man : he is so styled, 
not as an eternal being himself; but as the 
WORD of Jehovah, as the messenger of the 
covenant, as the high-priest of the Gospel 
Dispensation : he is so styled in short, just as, 
in an inferior and subordinate capacity, every 
PRIEST of the Lord, who communicates his will 
to erring mortals, is denominated an angel or 

MESSENGER. 

2. In a similar manner therefore I understand 
those ANGELS, who are mentioned by St. Peter 
in the clause which is evidently parallel to that 
wherein Michael the archangel is mentioned 
by St. Jude. 

Of the latter, St. Jude says, that he brought 
not against Satan a raiUng accusation^ butsaid. The 
Lord rebuke thee : of the former, St. Peter re- 
marks. Whereas angels, which are greater in 
power and might, bring not a railing accusation 
against them before the Ijord. Hence the two 
clauses are manifestly parallel : and hence, 
whatever principle of interpretation is adopted 
in the one case, it must also be adopted in the 
other case. 

Now the understanding the fallen angels to 
denote apostate sacerdotal messengers requires, 
that we should view Michael as the chief sacer- 
dotal messenger of Jehovah : and, if we thus view 
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Michael ; then the angels, who are mentioned 
in the clause parallel to that wherein he is men- 
tioned^ must similarly be esteemed subordinate 
sacerdotal messengers. Such, accordingly, is 
the manner in which I do esteem them. 

St. Peter sets out with foretelling, that, as 
\\iGtQyfetQ false prophets in the Levitical Church; 
so there shall be false teachers in the Christian 
Church or at least under the Christian Dispen- 
sation, who shall privily bring in damnable heresies^ 
even denying the Lord that bought them. These 
he afterward describes as men, that walk after 
the flesh in the Imt ofuncleanness and despise govern- 
ment; presumptuous, self-willed^ not afraid to speak 
evil of dignities. And then he adds. Whereas 
ANGELS, that are greater in power and might, that 
is to say, greater in power and might than these 
false teachers, bring not a raiUng accusation against 
them, that is against the dignities, before the 
Lord. 

Here the decent moderation of these righte- 
ous ANGELS is contrasted with the indecent 
petulance of those false teachers in the last ages, 
whose conduct is compared to that of the pri- 
meval ANGELS which sinned in keeping not 
their principality and in leaving their own habi- 
tation. The righteous angels therefore must 
be fnen, no less than the false teachers of the 
last ages and the primeval angels of the house 
of Seth: otherwise, there could be no mutual 
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comparison; for it were nugatory to remark, 
that the glorious uniembodied spirits, who sur- 
round the throne of God, are greater in power 
and might than a knot of mere human false 
teachers. But, if we suppose the righteous 
ANGELS to be meny to the homogeneity of the 
whole passage requires ; we shall then find the 
apostle perfectly consistent both in his remark 
and in his comparison. These pious angels 
or sacerdotal messengers are greater in spi- 
ritual power and might, than the false teacheis 
who deny the Lotd that bought them : aod yet, 
though very possibly they may discern some 
mixture of human firailty in the appointed dig- 
BBties both civil and ecclesiastical, (hey brif^ jwt, 
like the apostate pretenders, a railing accusation 
agaimt thefti' before the Lord ; but, remembering 
the preceipt of the Law and the example of Sf . 
Paul, they bear tiieir faculties m^kly,, and 
conscientiously refrain from speaking evil qf the 
ruler of their people^. ' 

' VI. The general bearing of this discussion 
upon the main point before us is sufficiently 
manifest. If the apdstasy of Cain and the ante- 
dihiviansr coiisastdd in a bold rejection of the 
dx)btrineofi^^tffond;;ie^, ihYwgh the ftiture sacri- 
fice of the MaH'Jehovah born incarnate as tbe^ Seed 
(f the woman; then must that doctrine have 

* > Bxod. xxii. 28. Acto xiHl 51 ' 
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been the most prominent doctrine of Patriar- 
chism^ then must the special object of the Pa- 
triarchal Dispensation have been to inculcate 
that identical doctrine. 
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